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A UK president? 

No other would-be prime 
minister has couched a 
campaign in such a 
personality-cultish wav. 
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Lunchtime orator 

‘Jackson 's conversation 
seems impersonal. But 
his eloquence grows 
and is gripping . ' 
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Tea and rifles 

‘ Hospitality begins 
with a cupyOf tea. But you 
might then be offered a 
replitadCalashnikor. r . • 
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Clam bake day 

'A good idea on a hot 
summer day also occurs to 
the other 30 million people 
living in greater Tokyo . ' 
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Telefonica in BT, MCI link 


Deal would shift balance of 
power in global telecoms 


By Alan Cane and 
Tom Bums in Madrid 

Telefonica. Spain's national 
telecommunications operator, 
yesterday announced a strategic 
alliance with British Telecommu- 
nications and MCI of the US that 
could radically alter the balance 
of power in the global telecoms 
industry. 

The announcement immedi- 
ately led to a demand by Uni- 
source for the Spanish company 
to withdraw. Unisource is the 
European telecoms alliance in 
which Telefonica has a 25 per 
cent stake. Telefonica's departure 
would weaken Unisource, the 
vehicle chosen by AT&T, the 
largest US telecoms gronp, to 
exploit liberalising telecoms mar- 
kets in Europe. 

AT&T said yesterday it 
“regrets" Telefonica's decision to 
pursue their own interests at the 
expense of their partnership' in 
the Unisource consortium. 

The BT-Telefonica alliance cre- 
ates a telecoms group with 
strengths in Europe and Latin 
America. Mr Juan Villalonga, 
chairman of Telefonica. said the 
alliance would be a leader in 


New chiefs bold moves Page 23 
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world telecoms markets and “the 
number one company in the 
Spanish-speaking world”. 

Sir lain Vallance, BT chairman, 
said the strength and reach of 
the alliance would make It much 
more attractive to potential part- 
ners in the Asia-Pacific region. 
BT is keen to cement a relation- 
ship with NTT of Japan, where it 
remains comparatively weak. 

The deal commits BT to taking 
a 2 per cent stake in Telefonica 
for £280m (3454m), while the 
Spanish operator will take 1 per 
cent of BT for the same amount 

In a statem ent timed to coin- 
cide with Telefonica's announce- 
ment 

Mr Lars Berg, Unisource chair- 
man, said: “The alliance of Tele- 
fonica with BT-MCI is considered 
to be incompatible with its share- 
holding in Unisource since it will 
lead to customer conftision and 
slow down the opening of the 
European telecommunications 
market.” 

Mr Villalonga argued that the 
alliance with BT and MCI did not 


violate the terms of Telefonica's 
involvement in Unisource, but 
said: “We are initiating steps to 
withdraw horn Unisource. I have 
informed our current partners of 
this intention and have begun 
discussions on the conclusion of 
our arrangement” 

Mr Ben Verwaaye, chairman of 
the supervisory board of AT&T 
Unisouroe. said: “It is in breach 
of the terms, the conditions and 
the spirit of the Unisouroe alii- 
ance.” 

Unisource appears to have soft- 
ened its earlier stance when offi- 
cials threatened Telefonica with 
court action. Mr Verwaaye said 
yesterday the two groups would 
look for a solution outside the 
courts. “I can live with Telefon- 
ica's withdrawal from Unisource, 
but 1 am disappointed such a 
large company should be turning 
its back on Europe,” he said, 
referring to Telefonica's Latin 
American ambitions. 

He added that Unisource was 
in no hurry to find a new partner 
and scoffed at suggestions that 
Stet, the Italian operator, would 
fill Telefdnica’s place. 

The first development in the 
new alliance will be the forma- 



Ifs a deal: (from left) BT’s Sir Iain Vallance, Juan Villalonga of Telefonica and MCTs Bert Roberts 
celebrate their companies’ strategic alliance reached yesterday in Madrid pg^ap 


tion of a 50-50 joint venture 
between Telefonica International 
Cfisa) and MCI to be called Tele- 
fonica Panamericana MCL It will 
create a pan-American fibre optic 
network capable of providing cus- 
tomers in the Americas with inte- 
grated communication services 
including voice, data and Inter- 


net services. Tisa is the leading 
operator in Latin America. A pri- 
mary target will be the Brazilian 
market 

TelefOnlca will be expected to 
take a 33 per cent stake in Avan- 
tel, a joint venture between MCI 
and Banamex, a leading Mexican 
financial services group, which is 


the first new competitor to Tel- 
mex in Mexico. 

Tisa and MCI will merge their 
Puerto Rican activities on a 50-50 
basis to become part of the 
pan-American joint venture. MCI 
and Telefonica will cooperate in 
the US to serve the 2ftn -strong 
Hispanic community. 


Israelis despair as Netanyahu awaits attorney’s report 


By Judy Dempsey In Jerusalem 

If Ester had the chance, she 
would pack her bags, close her 
art gallery in downtown Jerusa- 
lem and leave the country. 

"I've had enough of Netan- 
yahu.'’ she said yesterday as 
shoppers stocked op for the Sab- 
bath and the Passover holiday. 

“He has destroyed the peace 
process, peace with the Arabs 
and our international repnta- 


Supporters are running out of patience with their prime minister 


tion. Tourists are staying away. I 
don't know what will happen.” 

Her sense of despair is shared 
by many Israelis, particularly 
among supporters at Mr Benia- 
min Netanyahu, prime minister. 
They elected him 11 months ago 
on a platform of peace with secu- 
rity. But a bomb attack on a Tel 
Aviv cafd, the killing of six 


Israeli schoolgirls by a Jorda- 
nian soldier, and the near col- 
lapse of the peace process is 
making some of his staunchest 
supporters wonder if they made 
a mistake. Even more so as the 
government awaits the outcome 
of a decision by Mrs Bdna ArbeL 
state attorney, on whether to 
indict the prime minister and 


three of his colleagues for abuse 
of office in the Bar-On scandal. 

Her decision could either top- 
ple the government, leading to 
new elections, or allow Mr 
Netanyahu to remain in office. 
Whatever the outcome, it will 
distract Israelis from the peace 
process at a crucial juncture. 

“Prospects for peace have been 


set back years by Bibi [Mr 
Netanyahu’s nickname],” said 
Shlomo, a 23-year-old computer 
programmer. 

“I voted for him. But it was 
not right to build new Jewish 
housing at Har Homa [in Arab 
east Jerusalem). It was bad for 
peace. And now with this scan- 
dal, we will lose more time in 


getting the peace process back 
on track. Bibi won’t get my vote 
again." 

Close by. loyal supporters of 
Liknd, Mr Netanyahu's party, 
put up posters proclaiming. 
“Bibi, we are with you.” 

“I’ve seen the posters.” said 
Ester. “You know, Netanyahu 
will bounce back if he is not 
indicted, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Now, do you want to buy 
a painting?” 


Election 
rumours 
hit Paris 
markets 

By David Owen in Paris 

Speculation that French 
president Jacques Chirac is 
poised to call an earl)’ parliamen- 
tary election depressed the franc 
and sent share prices falling on 
the Paris Bourse yesterday. 

The CAC 40 index closed down 
67.62 points, or 2^9 per cent, at 
2.547.56 alter reaching a low of 
2,540.79 during the day. 

An increasing number of 
commentators expect Mr Chirac 
to announce a dissolution of 
parliament shortly and call a poll 
in early June. 

Mr Eric Chaney, senior econo- 
mist with Morgan Stanley in 
Paris, put the probability of an 
early dissolution of the national 
assembly at “above 75 per cent”. 
Parliamentary elections are cur- 
rently scheduled for March 1998. 

Mr Chirac, who spent part of 
yesterday visiting the Louvre 
museum in Paris, was keeping 
his counsel. The Elysee Palace 
described the mounting rumours 
as “pure speculation”. 

Liberation, the left wing daily, 
suggested June 1 as a possible 
date when the first round of early 
elections could be held, with the 
second' round coming a week 
later. Another newspaper, Le 
Monde, said Mr Chirac would 
decide over the weekend. 

Calling an early election would 
be a gamble for the right, which 
has a majority in the national 
assembly. Recent opinion polls 
have given conflicting impres- 
sions of the likely outcome. 

One possible reason for an 
early poll would be to allow the 
government to enact any new 
austerity measures needed to 
reduce Its budget deficit enough 
to qualify far European monetary’ 
union after, rather than before, 
an election. 


China maintains growth 

China’s economy maintained strong growth in the first quarter with 
gross domestic product up 9.4 per cant compared with the same 
period last year, to the government's quarterly bulletin. 

But larger state-owned enterprises continued to be a drag on the 
economy, losing Ynl9.3bn ($2.32bn) in the first quarter, 11B per cent 
more than last year. The state sector recorded its worst results in 
1996 since the communist takeover in 1949. Page 4 

EU throat to Bosrfa q - McP onweU Douglas merger. The 

Europ ean Commission defended its right to effectively block a pro- 
posed deal between US aviation companies Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas. European competition commissioner Karel van Miert sig- 
nalled he ha d “strong doubts” about the effect the proposed meager 
would have on competition within the European Union. Page 2; 
Lockheed chief to step down, Page 24 

Terror is t * create chaos in UK: Irish Republican Army 
terrorists yesterday paralysed Britain's road and rail networks, cost- 
ing the transport industry millions of pounds and temporarily dosing 
businesses in the North of Rngfarvi and the Mid la nd s . Two bombs 
and a series of security scares closed four railway stations and 
brought chaos to the Mfi motorway. Page 5 

Washington feels effects of feiertia: As the first Democrat to 
be re-elected to the US presidency in 50 years. BUI Clinton had bold 
plans, envisa g in g in his second inaugural speech a “land of new 
promise" through radical initiatives. But now there is a sense of iner- 
tia in Washington, with congressmen saying they have nothing to do 
because so few bills have been presented to them. Page 7 


Elvis Presley's Kitchen 


EMs went Into the US army in 1958 and soon 
bought a kitchen far his entire regiment It can be 
found today in Almaty. Kazakhstan, where it 
continues to serve democracy, in addition 
to hamburgers and casseroles. In the US 
embassy canteen. The King, test spotted 
piloting a UFO over Topeka, Kansas 
! would have wanted It foot way. 
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Airtouch in $4.5bn deal 

Airtouch. the US’s biggest pure wireless telephone company, agreed 
to buy the cellular operations of local telephone group US West in a 
transaction valued at &L5bn. By lifting some of the debt burden on 
US West, the deal could help usher in a separate, multi-billion dollar 
restructuring of the company's cable television partnership with 
entertainment giant Time Warner, Wall Street analysts said. The 
manoeuvrings come amid a broad realignment in the country's com- 
munications and media industries. Page 24 

Reshuffle at Aker Maritime; Norwegian offshore engineering 
company Aker Maritime, formed by the merger last year of Aker's oil 
and gas technology and maritime subsidiary and Maritime Group, 
ann ounced an extensive reshuffle of top management. Tbe changes 
include the assignment of its chairman and chief executive to other 
jobs. Page 23 

US stock market sees recent advance continuing: 

The US stock market continued its recent 
advance yesterday. By early afternoon in 
New York the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- . 
age was at 6,693.12, up 34 on the day and a 
gain of some 4.7 per cent since the previ- 
ous Friday's close'. The bond markets have 
also been more buoyant with the 30-year 
Treasuries yielding 7.07 per cent, down 
from 7.18 per cent at the end of last week. 
World stocks, Page 21; London stocks, Page 17; Markets, Pages XXU- 
XX111 

Video shown to court fn Co-op case: Andrew Regan, the 
businessman threatening to launch a $1 .G2bn takeover bid for 
Britain’s Co-operative Wholesale Society, has been secretly filmed 
looking at papers handed to him by one of two senior executives 
suspended by the retailer. A colour video of the rendezvous in a hotel 
car park was played in tbe High Court in London as the society suc- 
cessfully sought an injunction against the use of any of its confiden- 
tial information. Page 22 

Russian company pledges shares for taxes: Norilsk Nickel, 
the world's second largest nickel producer, has bowed to pressure 
from the Kremlin over unpaid taxes and agreed to hand over equity 
as security against the arrears. This is seen as an important victory 
for Moscow in Its struggle to boost revenue' collection. Page 24 
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Hard questions unasked at SNB meeting 


By WBfiaiT) Hall In Bern 

The animal moo ting of the SviSS 
National Bank, one of the world’s 
most conservative central banks, 
does not normally attract headline 
billing. But yesterday's meeting 
was different 

Each year in the Bern casino, 
shareholders have the right to grill 
Mr Hans Meyer, the chairman, on 
any question at alL This year. In 
the midst of the row about looted 

Nazi gold, the top brass might have 

faced some awkward questions. 
They didn't 

Last month Mr Gian Trepp, an 
investigative journalist, revealed 
that the SNB had used looted Nazi 
gold to min t the Vrenli, Switzer- 
land’s favourite gold coin, and 
stamped an old date on it. More 
recently, the bank has run into 
trouble with its new counterfeit- 


proof 10-franc note. It carried a pic- 
ture of Le Corbusier, the famous 
architect, without seeking the per- 
mission of the photographer - who 
is now seeking c ompensati on. 

The SNB is an odd institution. It 
is an independent central bank 
which conducts Switzerland’s mon- 
etary policy. Yet It is owned not by 
the federal government, but by a 
mixture of Swiss cantons and over 
3,000 private shareholders. 

This year, the shareholders had 
plenty to talk about The compa- 
ny’s share price, which for years 
has stagnated, has doubled over 
the last few months. It appears to 
have been triggered by the SNB's 
proposal to revalue part of its 2,600 
tonne gold reserves and use the 

proceeds to set up a SFr7bn 
(J4.7bn) foundation which will be a 
cross between the Ford Foundation 
and the International Red Cross. 


The SNB appears to be one of the 
world's most undervalued stocks. 
Even after the jump in the shares, 
its stock market value is still only 
SFxirTm ($80m). Given that it con- 
trols the world’s third biggest gold 
reserves, valued at over SFr40bn, 
some Investors had begun to take 
an interest in the SNB’s enthusi- 
asm to sever its traditional link 
between the Swiss currency and 
gold. 

If some of the surplus gold is to 
be used to help the needy, then 
why not an extra payout to share- 
holders who have for years had to 
accept an urmhang ad dividend of 
SFrlS a share? Back-of-the-enve- 
lope calculations suggest that the 
shares could be worth SFr70,000 
eac h, compared with their current 
price of SFrLITO. 

In the event uo corpor a te preda- 
tor stood up yesterday to call far 


the resignation of the board and its 
replacement by directors more 
sympathetic to shareholder inter- 
ests. Nor did anyone really pose 
the question of how a supposedly 
Independent central bank could 
bow to political pre s s u re and agree 
to use part of its gold reserves to 
set up a foundation to repair the 
country's damaged international 
imag e, if the initiative had come 
from the Swiss Socialist party, 
rather than the country’s central 
bank, it would have been rejected 
out of hand. 

In fact there were very few ques- 
tions- Most of the elderly share- 
holders used their once-a-year 
chance to make rambling state- 
ments about the health of the 
Swiss economy, the importance of 
gold, and the dangers of a general 
strike if infla tion was allowed to 
get out of hand. There was no 


uproar when Mr Jakob SchOnen- 
berger, president of the SNB’s 
supervisory council, explained that 
the owners of the bank bad no 
claim on its huge gold reserves. 

However, the SNB's real critics 
do not turn up at its annual meet- 
ing. Mr Fritz Leutwiler, a former 
SNB gbahman, and Mr Otto Stich, 
a former finance minister, have 
already criticised the SNB’s plans 
to revalue its gold, and an increas- 
ing n umb er of serious economists 
are starting to voice their doubts 
about the planned foundation. 

Meanwhile, an unknown critic 
used large quantities of red paint 
on Wednesday evening to publicise 
his message on the walls of the 
SNB’s headquarters In Zurich. It 
will cost the SNB’s shareholders an 
estimated SFTO0.000 to clean up the 
criticism - more than the cost of 
yesterday's annual ma t ing . 


Election 
fever grows 
in France 


By David Owen in Paris 

Mr Jean Arthuis, the French 
finance minister, yesterday 
delivered a strongly worded 
assurance that French pub- 
lic spending was under con- 
trol. His comments came 
ami d mounting speculation 
that President Jacques Chi- 
rac is poised to call a snap 
parliamentary election. 

Speaking after a string of 
newspaper reports raised 
new questions about 
France's ability to reduce its 
budget deficit enough to 
qualify for European mone- 
tary union, Mr Arthuis said 
the government would “meet 
the goal it set itself" and 
that there was “no reason 
for worry". 

He also reiterated his fore- 
casts far economic growth of 
at least 2-3j>er cent in 1997 - 
up from L3 per cent last 
year. The economy is get- 
ting better, " he said. "And It 
is going to get better stilL” 

But bis words did nothing 
to calm election speculation,, 
which unsettled financial 1 
markets, depressing both the 
franc and the Paris Bourse. 
The franc slipped to its low- 
est level this month against 
the D-Mark, closing at 
FFr3.368 in yesterday's trad- 
ing. 

Indeed, by emphasising in 
an earlier statement that the 
government would not 
shrink from new austerity 
measures if they were 
deemed necessary to hit this 
year’s deficit target of 3 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct, Mr Arthuis may even 
have added fuel to the fire. 

One line of reasoning for 
bringing the poll forward 
from March 1998 to early 
June, as some French news- 
papers are suggesting is now 
likely, would be that the gov- 
ernment would rather enact 
such unpopular measures 
just after, rather than just 
before, an election. 

An early election would 
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aisn ensure that campaign- 
ing did not coincide with the 
period when the countries 
qualifying for the single 
European currency are 
expected to be chnsen. 

Calling an early election 
would nevertheless be a 
gamble for the right, which 
currently has an extremely 
comfortable majority in the 
national assembly. Recent 
opinion polls have given con- 
flicting impressions of the 
likely outcome, in effect sug- 
gesting that a tight contest 
could be in prospect. 

President Chirac, who 
spent part of yesterday at 
the Louvre museum in Paris, 
was yesterday keeping his 
counsel. The Elysde Palace 
said the rumours were “pure 
speculation”. 

Liberation, the leftwing 
daily, yesterday mentioned 
June 1 as a possible date 
when the first round of early 
elections could be held, with 
second round coming a week 
later. Le Monde said Mr Chi- 
rac would make up his mind 
over the weekend. 

Another possibility run- 
ning the rumour-mill in 
recent days has been that 
the president might opt for a 
reshuffle that could be used 
to foster a rapprochement 
with supporters of Mr 
Edouard Balladnr, the for- 
mer prime minister and 
defeated presidential candi- 
date. Most commentators 
now believe that a snap poll 
is more likely, however. 

Mr Arthuis said the coun- 
try’s budget deficit up until 
the end of February was 
FFrl7.6bn ($3.03bn) less than 
at the same time last year, 
with indications that the def- 
icit at end-March would be 
about FFrl8bn better than at 
the same point in 1996. 

His comments followed 
newspaper reports suggest- 
ing the finance ministry had 
forecast that the deficit 
could reach 3.8 per cent of 
GDP in 1997. 
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Symbolising hopes of economic recovery, a magical swallow adorns posters of the Euro-left in Sofia dm 

Bulgarians prepare to vote 
for painful economic reform 

Conservatives tipped to win today’s election are expected to 
bring in pro-market measures to shore up the ailing economy 


Bulgaria’s long-suffering 
voters are expected to give 
the conservative Union of 
Democratic Forces a man- 
date to Implement painful 
economic reforms in today’s 
general election. 

A pro-UDF caretaker cabi- 
net, appointed two months 
ago by President Petar Stoy- 
anov to prepare early elec- 
tions, has already pulled 
Bulgaria back from the 
brink of economic and finan- 
cial collapse. 

Last week, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 
approved a 5658m loan pack- 
age, which calls far setting 
up a currency board system 
to run a tight monetary and 
foreign exchange policy and 
for faster structural reform, 
including large-scale privati- 
sation. 

A low-key election cam- 
paign has helped reduce 
political tensions caused by 
30 days of daily street dem- 
onstrations in Sofia in Janu- 
ary and February. The pro- 
tests, led by students and 
striking workers, triggered 
the election by preventing 
the Socialists from forming a 
government to complete the 
second half of their four-year 
term. 

The pro-market govern- 
ment, led by the caretaker 
prime minister. Mr Stefan 
Sofianski. the popular mayor 
of Sofia, has made progress 
towards restoring confi- 
dence. The lev, which fell to 
almost 3,000 to the US dollar, 
has stabilised at a level of 
about 1.500. 

Prices for petrol were 
raised to prevent domestic 
shortages caused by wide- 
spread -■annpfiing to neigh- 


bouring countries, and goods 
have returned to shops and 
street stalls. 

An opinion poll by Gallup 
International, published yes- 
terday, gave the UDF and its 
coalition, partners, the 
People's Union and the 
Agrarian party, 54 per cent 
of the vote, to just 24 per 
cent for the ex-communist 
Bulgarian Socialist party. 

Two smaller parties are 
expected to reach the 4 per 
cent threshold needed to 
secure representation in the 
240-seat parliament Euro- 
left, a new party formed by 
Socialist dissidents, was pre- 
dicted to win 6.5 per cent of 
the vote. The Alliance for 


part of the economy. 

“We face very strong oppo- 
sition from these economic 
groups. They have criminal- 
ised both the state adminis- 
tration and the managemen t 
of state enterprises. In the 
past year alone, their activi- 
ties may have cost the state 
as much as $lbn in lost reve- 
nues," he says. 

Bulgaria’s economic tran- 
sition has lagged behind 
other ex-communist coun- 
tries as successive govern- 
ments have postponed 
reform in order to avoid its 
political cost. 

The UDF missed a crucial 
opportunity to launch the 
reform process during its 


Shadowy groups that control 
much of the economy may have 
cost the state $lbn in lost revenue 


National Salvation, a bizarre 
coalition of ethnic Turks, 
monarchists, republicans 
and environmentalists is 
projected to win a similar 
percentage. 

The UDF leader, Mr Ivan 
Rostov, has succeeded in 
transforming a fractious 
coalition of a dozen political 
groups into a more cohesive 
party that appears more 
committed to reform than in 
the past. 

A former finance minister, 
he says the party's priorities 
are to speed cash privatisa- 
tion of large companies 
through sales to foreign 
investors and to crack down 
on the illegal activities of 
shadowy financial groups 
that control a substantial 


first term in office in 1991-92 
by focusing instead on hand- 
ing back to its former own- 
ers laud and property confis- 
cated under communism. 

The ex-communist Social- 
ists are held responsible for 
slowing down privatisation 
by raising administrative 
obstacles to foreign inves- 
tors, while their links with 
the shadowy holding compa- 
nies involved in trade, bank- 
ing and insurance activities 
are blamed for delaying 
plans to modernise the bank- 
ing system, improve tax col- 
lection and overhaul the cus- 
toms service. 

A banking crisis last year 
- which saw 14 Bulgarian 
hanks collapse under a bur- 
den of non-performing debt 


run up by loss-making state 
enterprises and the dubious 
activities of the holding com- 
panies and wiped out a size- 
able percentage of domestic 
savings - plunged the coun- 
try into economic chaos. 

... Bulgaria’s annual inflation 
rate soared to more than 300 
per cent last year and gross 
domestic product fell by 10 
per cent. 

It will take considerable 
time for the Socialists to 
recover from the disastrous 
effects of their last two years 
in power. Their support now 
appears to be mainly con- 
fined to elderly people still 
loyal to communism and the 
rural population. 

Mr Georgi Parvanov, the 
40- year-old historian who 
emerged as the Socialist 
leader after a divisive party 
congress last December, 
says: “We have to rejuvenate 
the party. I think we resem- 
ble other socialist parties as 
far as ideology is concerned 
but we have to modernise 
our style in order to attract 
younger people." 

However, younger voters 
may find the new Euro-left 
party, led by Mr Alexander 
Tomov, a former deputy 
prime minister who defected 
from the Socialists three 
years ago, more attractive. 
The party symbol of a white 
swallow, recalling a popular 
story about a Bulgarian 
farmer who searched for the 
miraculous bird In order to 
cure his sick daughter, is 
seen to reflect hopes of a 
swift economic recovery. 

Kerin Hope and 
Theodor Troev 


Link with McDonnell "poses problems" says competition chief 

Brussels queries Boeing merger 


By Bruce Clark in 
Washbigton and Caroline 
Southey in Brussels 

Mr Karel van Miert, 
European commissioner for 
competition, said yesterday 
the proposed merger of Boe- 
ing and McDonnell Douglas 
posed problems for the EU. 

Since the Commission 
began a detailed inquiry last 
month into the impact of the 
deal on competition In 
Europe, he said, the investi- 
gation “had raised bigger 
questions than we expected". 
He said he would list his 
concerns by mid-May. 

Mr van Miert said: “If the 
merger leads to domination 
of the market and there are 
no remedies, then there will 
be no choice but to go for a 
negative decision." He said 
he had used his US visit to 
express his strong concern 


Anglo American, Africa's biggest company, yesterday 
criticised the European Commission, which this week 
insisted that it reduce its stake in Lonrbo from 27.4 per 
cent to less than 10 per cent, writes Mark Ashurst in 
Johannesburg. Anglo officials said the ruling signalled a 
significant widening of the EC's mandate. The commission 
ruled that more than a 10 per cent stake would give Anglo 
“the possibility of exertismg decisive influence" in the 
platinum market via Lonrho’s 72 per cent stake in South 
Africa's Eastern and Western Platinum mines. 


to both industry and govern- 
ment 

In Brussels the Commis- 
sion yesterday defended its 
right to block the proposed 
deal between the two US air- 
craft manufacturers. There 
are particular concerns 
about recent agreements giv- 
ing Boeing the right to be 
the sole supplier of aircraft 
to two big US airlines. 

A Commission official 
explained: “We have the 
power and Jurisdiction to say 


yes or no to a merger even if 
we are dealing with two 
non-EU companies." The 
Commission had the right 
under EU merger regula- 
tions to take the companies 
to court, and impose fines 
and penalties if they did not 
comply with the Commis- 
sion’s findings. 

However, the Commission 
would prefer to reach an 
understanding with the com- 
panies. EU officials were 
working closely with anti- 


trust authorities in the US- 

Pressure on the Commis- 
sion to act has increased fol- 
lowing Boeing’s announce- 
ment that it had signed 
exclusive deals to supply 
Delta Air Lines and Ameri- 
can Airlines with aircraft for 
the next 20 yearn. 

Officials in Brussels 
stressed that Boeing’s exclu- 
sive contracts was just one 
of a number of issues being 
examined by the Commis- 
sion. Other potential prob- 
lem areas included the “spill- 
over effects" of a deal 
between Boeing, which dom- 
inates the civ ilian sector, 
and McDonnell Do uglas , 
dominating the military sec- 
tor. 

“This could have implica- 
tions for the competition 
aspects of patenting and lic- 
ensing of aircraft," the EU 
official said. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSJ31GEST - 

Prodi suffers 
budget blow 

Mr Romano Prodi, the Italian prime minister, yesterday 
suffered an embarrassing setback when a parliamentary 
budget commission voted against his centre-left 
government’s supplementary 1997 budget 
The Ll5£00bn ($9.13bn) mini-budget was unveiled last 
month and is a crucial component of Italy's efforts to join 
the first wave of countries in European economic and 
monetary union, due to begin in 1999. 

The supplementary budget, which has been attacked by 
both the right-wing opposition and Italian industry, was 
defeated by one vote in the House of Deputies budget 
commission- It will now go to the full chamber, where the 

government is expected to. turn the issue into a 
confidence vote. Paul Betts, Milan 

Romania to privatise banks 

The Romanian parliament yesterday passed a law for the 
privatisation of the troubled state banking sector. The 
IMF Board, meeting in Washington next week, is now 
expected to give its approval for new loans. The Fund and 
the World Bank have both made banking reform' and 
privatisation important requirements for the granting of 
new loans and the resumption of suspended lanes. 

The six state banks account for more than three 
quarters of assets in the total banking sector and have . 
played an important political role. The new law allows 
thpm to ma k e share issues and to sell the stocks held by 
the State Property Fund, currently the majority 
shareholder and overseer of the privatisation process. 

The bill was drafted in 1995, but was twice rejected by 
parliament 

Western analysts believed that a key reason for Otis 
was that despite promises to international bodies, the 
administration of President Ion Diescu was less than 
enthusiastic about surrendering control over the banks, 
with their tremendous power to influence politics and 
elections. AnatoLUeoen, Bucharest 

Germans to invest in railways 

Deutsche Bahn, the German railway system, will spend 
DM42.4bn ($24.6bn) on track improvements and 
extensions between 1998 and 2002, according to plans sent 
to parliament by the Bonn transport minis try. 

Mr Matthias Wissmann. the transport minister, said the , 
federal government would provide DM7.2bn a year in the : 
period, which would be supplemented by QM6-4bn from 
the resources erf Deutsche Bahn. Priority will be given to 
improvements that shorten travel time in eastern 
Germany, including providing better junctions in Berlin. 
Other junctions in eastern and western Germany win be 
modernised and some tracks will be modified to 
accommodate tilting trains. ' Peter Norman, Bonn 

Clinton meets HK politician 

President Bill Clinton yesterday met Mr Martin Lee and 
assured the leader of Hong Kong's democracy movement 
that fre edoms “should and must continue” after uhina 
takpg over in July. Emerg in g from a 25-minute 
conversation with the president, Mr Lee said “I have no 
doubt the United States government will defend Hong 
Kong’s freedoms.” 

The White House press secretary, Mr Michael McCurry, 
said, “The president strongly shared the view. . . that 
support for rule of law, that press freedoms, freedom or 
speech, freedom of assembly. . . should and must continue 
and that should be seen as a commitment made by the 
government of China." 

Knowing that China is sensitive about the visit, the 
White House said Mr Lee officially met Vice President A1 
Gore for 45 minutes - and Mr CUntanonly “dropped by" 
for 25 minutes. But Mr Clinton's appearance, however 
brief, was intended to send a signal that the US wants 
Hong Kong’s freedoms protected. AP. Washington 

China retaliates over censure 

China has cancelled a visit to Europe next month by one 
of its most senior officials in protest at criticism of its 
human rights record. Mr Zhu Rongji, senior vice p remier , 
in charge of the economy, was to have visited Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Austria and Luxembourg. 

But Dutch and Irish support for a failed resolution 
censuring China before the UN Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva prompted the Chinese action. 
Beijing has also cancelled visits by Dutch official* and 
suspended official exchanges with Denmark. The Danes 
co-sponsored the UN resolution. Tony Walker, Beijing 

Finns arrange loan in euros 

Finland has underlined its enthusiasm f or the planned 
European single currency by signing a 20- year 
euFo-denominated loan with the European Investment 
Bank. The loan, equivalent to FM155m ($30mj. is for the 
purchase of icebreakers. Neither the Finnish government 
nor the E1B has previously signed a loan fixed in 
euros. Greg Mdvor, Stockholm 

Poland confirms fighter plans 

Poland's defence ministry has moved to reassure western 
defence contractors that a tender for a new fi ghtey 
aircraft will be launched this year. The move follows 
remarks by Mr Stanlslaw Dobrzanski, the defence 
min ister, this week that procurement decisions could be 
postponed for five years. 

The ministry said yesterday that 250 fighters' would be 
needed. Possible suppliers include Sweden’s Q rip pe n. 
McDonnell Douglas, Lockheed Martin and D assault 

The Poles are under pressure, especially from, the US 

suppliers, to make a speedy decision. Christopher 

Bohmsks, Warsaw 

EU agrees Helms-Burton deal 

European Union member countries for mall y agreed 
yesterday to a deal to end a transatlantic row over US 
anti-Cuba l eg islati on . The European Commission said all 
15 EU countries had agreed to a plan that would end a 
disputes panel at the World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
over the Helms-Burton act. The act has angered 
Washington's trading partners ‘because it threatens 
non-US businesses with interests in Cuba. 

The European Commission and Washington agreed last 
week to negotiate a compromise under which the EU 
would dng> its WTO complaint and work with the US 
toward a global agreement on protection of exprop riate d 
property. 

The White House would in exchange seek to change a 
key provision of the Helms-Burton law barring exec utives 
of companies that invest in disputed properties in Cuba 
from entering the US. . Reuter, Brussels 

Film people say: ‘Don’t cut’ 

Australian Oscar winner Geoffrey Rush and other top 
Australian actors and producers such as Nicole Kidman 
and Scott Hicks yesterday criticised government plans to 
cut film funding drasti cally . 

A letter to Mr John Howard, the prime minister, signed 
by actors, producers, directors and industry bodies said 
the proposed cuts in the 1996/97 budget would cripple the 
industry and lead to a brain drain to Hollywood. 

The government is expected to-almost halve the annual 
A$l4Qm (US$l09m) funding to Australia’s film and 
television industry, said a spokeswoman for industry - - 

lTTrlrm the Media, Entertainment and Arts " ’ ~ 

Affiance. . : Reuter, Sydney 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Elvis’ kitchen turns up in Kazakhstan 

US embassy’s ‘Hound Dog Hole’ cafe is still cooking up culinary hits, says Charles Clover 



Elvis' kitchen: continuing to serve democracy, and hamburgers, at the US embassy cafe in Almaty. Inset: the King himself 


I n 1958 Elvis Presley, 
already known as the 
King of Rock 'n‘ Roll, 
was inducted into US mill- 
tary service and spent two 
tense years In West Ger- 
many, facing down the com- 
munist foe across the Iron 
Curtain. 

To take the edge off the 
task, however, Elvis bought 
an expensive kitchen for his 
entire regiment, and when 
he left the service of democ- 
racy, his kitchen stayed. 

Elvis' unit was partially 
demobilised after the cold 
war, and! In 1994, the kitchen 
was packed up and followed 
the Zeitgeist of US foreign 
policy to the newly indepen- 
dent states of the former 
Soviet Union. 

It can be found today in 
Almaty, Kazakhstan, where 
it continues to serve democ- 
racy. in addition to ham- 
burgers and casseroles, at 
the US embassy cafe affec- 
tionately named “The Hound 
Dog Hole". 

The King, last spotted 
piloting a UFO over Topeka. 
Kansas, would have wanted 
it that way. 

The kitchen consists of 
solid stainless steel counters, 
refrigerators, ovens, utensils. 


and an old Coke machine. 

"When I first got it I 
thought. ‘What a load of 
junk to send here’," said Mr 
Jim Oliver, 48, the proprietor 
of the US embassy cafe in 
Almaty. “But everything 
worked perfectly straight- 
away. I just had to plug it in 
and gas up the fridges.” 

Stunningly, the population 
of Kazakhstan is nearly 
oblivious to the presence of 
such an artifact “Yes, I’ve 
heard of Elvis Presley. He's a 
good singer, but 1 like Led 
Zeppelin better,” says Bulat 
24, a passerby on an Almaty 
street 

"It's interesting that his 
kitchen is here. I hadn't 
heard that” 

"I don't think it's haunted, 
though," said Mr Oliver, who 
bails from Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
land. 

“Its a bit. ironic, a Scots- 
man winding up with Elvis’ 
kitchen in the middle of Kaz- 
akhstan . Kind of blows your 
mind a bit" 

A bit What is immediately 
noticeable in The Hound Dog 
Hole is the almost blasphe- 
mous lack of any kitsch 
whatsoever. No Elvis ther- 
mometers. no framed 
swatches of sequined jump- 


suits. no plastic wind-up 
Elvises, no Elvis-shaped 
clocks that wiggle sugges- 
tively. 


kitchen into the context of 
the Presley legacy. 

Speaking as though he is 
being accompanied by organ 


something Elvis would do'. 
There was a need, and be 
f ulfill ed it just like he did 
every single day of his life." 
But swirling winds of geo- 


The kitchen, which was 
designed for a regiment, was 
much too big for all of it to 
fit into the Hound Dog Hole, 
and in 1995 the remaining SO 


Kazakhstan's ethnic German 
minority. 

But the unification of Ger- 
many led to a massive exo- 
dus Of Kazakhs tan's German 
population in the early 
1990s. and the theatre will 
shortly be packing up and 
moving to the Ukraine, leav- 
ing the kitchen behind. 

Part of the kitchen wound 

up in the US embassy in 
Kyrgyzstan. 

"We didn't want to throw 
the rest of it away," said Mr 
Oliver, "but we won't be 
opening many more embas- 
sies in the CIS.'* 

"We had rwo auctions, but 
couldn’t sell the rest. 
Nobody here appreciates the 
historic value of it. You 

could open four restaurants 
with It all." 

"If you know anyone who 
would be interested, give 
them a call." 

Meanwhile, according to 
reports on the Internet, a 
man wearing a white 
sequined jumpsuit has 
recently been seen weeping 
next to the world's largest 
ball of twine in Carey, Missi- 
ssippi. Until the future of the 
kitchen is resolved, things 
may not be well in the king- 
dom of Elvis. 


Back at Greenland, Elvis' 
home in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, Mr Todd Morgan, official 
Elvis historian, puts the 


music, Mr Morgan explains: 
“When we heard about the 
kitchen a few years ago, we 
thought, ‘Sure sounds like 


politics may conspire once 
again to set Elvis’ kitchen 
adrift in stormy seas. 


per cent of it was donated to 
Almaty's German theatre, 
devoted to the folklore of 


Dollar millionaires belong to Kinshasa’s elite eye 
world’s fastest-growing club coming of the rebels 


The rich get richer— 


Hfgh-net-worth asset individuals by region, S’OOObn 

as : * -- 



Souca^QunM LaninzCum Analjnife 


Zaire's rebel foreign minister, Mr Binma Karaha, yesterday 
said there would be no talk of power-sharing and no 
ceasefire on til President Mobutu relinquished power 
without preconditions, Reuter reports from Lubumbashi. 

“We don't want any suspension of hostilities. We want 
the end of the war and that can only come about if the man 
who brought the war about is kicked out. When Mobutu 
leaves, that will be the end of the war." he told a news 
conference. Mr Karaha said speculation that pending talks 
in South Africa would deal with some form of transitional 
power-sharing after the civil war was incorrect 

Earlier yesterday the rebel leader, Mr Laurent Kabila, 
ruled out protracted talks with Mr Mobutu and said his 
forces would march on Kinshasa if Mr Mobutu declined to 
give up power. “The South African initiative is about 
transfer of power," he said. 

“When he is ready for this, I shall go and attend a short 
day’s ceremony on the peaceful transfer of power." 


By George Graham, 

Banking Correspondent 

With more than 6m 
members worldwide, the 
society of dollar millionaire s 
may be one of the world's 
largest and fastest-growing 
clubs. 

A study from Gemini Con- 
sulting, the consulting firm, 
and Merrill Lynch, the US- 
based investment bank , esti- 
mates individuals whose net 
worth tops $Lm now control 
more than $l6.600bn. - 

By the turn of the century: 
Gemini and Merrill believe, 
the wealth pool will have 
reached $24.400bn. with the 
fastest growth coming from 
Asia and Latin America. 

The amount of wealth con- 
trolled by millionaires has 
been rising by an average of 
8 per cent a year for the last 
decade, with last year’s 
expansion accelerating to 10 
per cent. But Mr Steven 
Beck, managing director of 
Gemini, said the study did 
not appear to show wealth 
was becoming concentrated 
in fewer hands. 

“Are the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting 
poorer? That is a story 
which is not in the data; if 
anything, the reverse," he 
said. Mr Beck said the big- 
gest factors behind sustained 
growth in wealth was the 
decisive victory of capitalism 
around the world and trade 
liberalisation, which were 
ftielling entrepreneurship. 

"We are now seeing a liq- 


uefaction of privately held 
wealth with the sale or flota- 
tion of companies, and a lot 
of this money is being 
passed on to a new genera- 
tion," he said. 

The amount of money 
flowing into offshore finan- 
cial centres has expanded 
from $2,300bn in 1989 to 
$5,500bn last year. Although 
Switzerland remains by far 
the largest centre, its market 
share has declined over that 
period, with Luxembourg 
and the Caribbean island 
havens gaining ground. The 
UK has also lost market 
share as an offshore centre. 

“A lot of the growth in the 
Caribbean has come from 
the growth in Latin Ameri- 


can wealth. There is a clear 
time zone bias," said Mr 
Michael Giles, chairman of 
Merrill's international pri- 
vate bank. 

But Mr Giles said most cli- 
ents still preferred Switzer- 
land as a centre. "It has 
cachet, it has history, it has 
political and economic sta- 
bility.” he said. But there 
was a perception among 
many clients that Switzer- 
land was a more expensive 
centre for private banking, 
and that its investment per- 
formance was inadequate. 

That perception may not 
be justified. Gemini's survey 
showed a passive investor 
might end up paying only 
about $18,000 a year in man- 


agement and other fees in 
Geneva, compared with 
almost $ 25,000 a year in Lon- 
don. But brokerage fees and 
stamp duty are higher in 
Switzerland, so an investor 
trading frequently might, be 
better off in London, where 
he might pay $70,000 a year 
in fees, compared with 
$80,000 or so in Geneva. 

In any case. Swiss banks 
continue to dominate the 
wealth market, with Credit 
Suisse, Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland and Swiss Bank 
Corp reckoned to be the 
three largest players, with 
traditional Swiss private 
banks such as Pictet & Cie 
and Lombard Odier not far 
behind. 

Private bankers and asset 
managers are avid consum- 
ers of data on the size of the 
market they are targeting: 
individuals with large 
amounts of what they call 
"lnves table assets”. Profits 
from private banking tend to 
be much more stable than 
the volatile trading income 
of investment banks and to 
require much less capital 
than traditional lending 
business. One of the most 
widely used estimates has 
been the figure of $9,G00bn 
produced by Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank in conjunction 
with consultants from the 
McKinney group. That esti- 
mate was produced in 1993, 
and it would by now need 
rounding up by at least 15 
per cent, taking it above 
tll.OOObn. 


A t the end of a Sunday 
lunch of quails and 
riverfish in Kin- 
shasa’s wealthy Binza dis- 
trict, the table fells quiet as 
the guest of honour raises a 
glass of pink champagne, 
favourite tipple of the Zair- 
ean elite. 

Thanking his hosts, he 
reflects sombrely that rebels 
are mar ching on the capital 
and no-one knows whether 
they will emulate Liberia's 
guerrillas, who arrived in 
Monrovia with lists of promi- 
nent people to be executed. 
“Let us drink a toast to 
change, but peaceful change, 
without bloodshed." 

IBs friends - doctors, uni- 
versity professors, top civil 
servants - crack jokes and 
empty their , glasses. But as 
the party breaks up, the 
mood has darkened percepti- 
bly. 

Braced for the arrival of 
the Alliance of Democratic 
Forces for the Liberation of 
Congo (AFDL), intent on 
capturing Kinshasa in three 
weeks’ time, the capital is 
brimming with tension, a 
city where each resident 
nurses his own nightmarish 
vision of the approaching 
apocalypse. 

Members of the opposition 
are convinced 'President 
Mobutu Sese Seko plans to 
take as many with him as 
possible when he finally 
quits the stage, ordering the 
presidential guard to purge 
hundreds of his long-stand- 
ing enemies. 

The 3,000-strang expatriate 
community is terrified of 
being used as sacrificial 
pawns by Mr Mobutu who, 
the AFDL claims, is ready to 
order their deaths to trigger 
an intervention by western 
forces in neighbouring 
Congo that could save him 
from militar y h umili ation. 

Those who profited from 
the regime, salting money 
away In foreign accounts, 
fear the retribution of a 
rebel movement that has 
made the fight against cor- 
ruption its central theme. 

Bit players have been reas- 
sured by the absence of 
reports of wholesale purges 
in occupied territory, where 
the AFDL has reappointed 
low-ranking officials to their 
old jobs after warning them 
to change their ways. 

But the recent rebel sack- 
ing of the head of the M3BA 


diamond company in Mbuji 
May! and arrest of Luburn- 
bashi's governor - two Mob- 
utu allies who tried to make 
peace with the AFDL - have 
convinced those who have 
held prominent posts that 
such levels of complicity will 
not be tolerated. 

Those who can are leav- 
ing. “The visa application 
list is getting longer and lon- 
ger and longer." says a diplo- 
mat "Belgium, France and 
Switzerland are being 
swamped with requests." 

For years, western govern- 
ments systematically refused 
visas to members of the 
regime and winning the pre- 
cious stamp remains acutely 
difficult But it is possible 
that regulations will be 
relaxed as the fall of Kin- 
shasa approaches, in the 
belief that the mass removal 
of Zaire's elite would con- 
tribute to the peaceful tran- 
sition so desired by western 
governments. 

Rumours abound. A cer- 
tain minister has requested 
asylum in Germany tor his 
family. A well-known gen- 
eral has sent his children 
abroad. A high-profile politi- 
cian, officially seeking medi- 
cal treatment in South 
Africa, will never come back. 

The sighting of an official 
motorcade is enough to trig- 
ger a brief, panicky report 
on “Radio Trottoir" - the 
city's hyperactive gossip net- 
work - that the president 
has left the country. 

Departure can make it dif- 
ficult to return. When Mr 
Kengo Wa Dondo, the former 
premier, left for Switzerland, 
a government spokesman 
accused him of fleeing the 
country and plundering 
state coffers- He surfaced a 


day later, saying his trip bad 
been preannounced and he 
had every intention of going 
back. 

And the practicalities of 
fli gh t from what, in terms of 
transport links , must qualify 
as one of Africa's most inac- 
cessible capitals are not sim- 
ple. 

Expatriates hope to be fer- 
ried across the fast-flowing 
Zaire river to Brazzaville in 
the rubber dinghies kept 
moored outside their embas- 
sies, and in specially 
imported hovercrafts. 

The lobbies of Kinshasa’s 
hotels are full of crop-haired 
security experts brought in 
to fine-tune the evacuation 
operation. 

But Zaireans must either 
rely on the fragile pirogues 
crossing between the two 
riverside capitals or compete 
for places on overbooked 
flights to Europe. 

E thiopian Airlines, one 
of only a handful of 
airlines serving Ndjili 
airport, recently cancelled 
its Friday night stopover for 
fear of hijack by panicky sol- 
diers. 

As those with money, 
friends and foreign protec- 
tion abandon the sinking 
ship, the one person who 
appears determined to stay 
is the cancer-stricken presi- 
dent himself. 

“One day. he's going to 
wake up. call for an aide and 
discover that everyone 
around him has disap- 
peared," says a Kinshasa res- 
ident 

"Maybe then he will 
finally realise it is time to I 
go." 

Micfaela Wrong i 


Chile mine closure announced 


By Imogen Mark in Santiago 

The Chilean government this week 
finally announced closure of the loss- 
making state coal mine at Lota in 
southern Chile, once a stronghold of 
the Communist and Socialist parties. 

The first, minor, victim, was Mr 
Jaime Toha, c hairman of the board, 
who was stoned and showered with 
coins by angry mineworkers when he 
emerged from a meeting with anion 
representatives on Wednesday at 
which he told them of the decision. 

But the mood in the company town, 
though angry, was also resigned-. The 
battle was fought and lost almost a 
year ago, when workers held a two- 
month sit-in and mobilised families 
and supporters to march on Santiago 
to protest at proposed job cots. They 


won a stay of execution on condition 
that the company met steep produc- 
tion and financial targets. 

This week the board announced that 
the min e had produced only 87,000 
tonnes of coal in the first quarter, fell- 
ing far short of the target of 290,000 
tonnes for the year. As a result the 
operating deficit was expected to be 
827m, almost double the budgeted 
$14. 6m. The mine is largely worked 
out, and its production costs, at $150 a 
tonne, are more than three times the 
cost of imported coal. 

The closure means the immediate 
dismissal of LIDO w orkers, most of 
them well below retirement age. The 
government says there will be jobs for 
them in public works programmes, in 
which it plans to invest $44m over the 
next three years, and there will also be 


subsidies for private sector invest- 
ments in the region. There are plans to 
turn part of the town and the mines 
into a tourist attraction, with a 
museum. 

Government job retraining pro- 
grammes, put in place earlier in the 
decade to encourage other employment 
in the one-industry town, have not 
been notably successful. Unemploy- 
ment, at 13 per cent of the population, 
is twice the national average. 

The main battle now is likely to be 
over the terms of redundancy pay- 
ments, though a few hardliners among 
the union leadership have warned: “If 
the government wants war, it can have 
it." Ms Gladys Marin, general secre- 
tary of the once powerful but now 
much diminished Communist party, 
called for (he workforce to mobilise. 


Jardine 
official 
accused 
over PNG 
mercenaries 

By John Ridding 
in Hong Kong 

A Jardine Fleming executive 
suspended this week by the 
Asian investment banking 
group has been accused of 
involvement in the luring of 
mercenaries. In testimony to 
an official Inquiry in Papua 
New Guinea. 

Mr Rupert McCowan, an 
assistant director in the cap- 
ital markets department of 
the Hong Kong-based bank, 
has been suspended on full 
pay pending an internal 
inquiry- 

Ttae move is the latest 
twist in a controversy trig- 
gered earlier this year when 
the Papua New Guinea gov- 
ernment hired mercenaries 
to quell a rebellion on the 
island of Bougainville. The 
government was seeking to 
end a six-year stand-off 
which had halted production 
at the Bougainville copper 
mine, one of the world's 
largest. 

Testimony presented to 
the Papua New Guinea 
inquiry by local banking 
officials claimed that Mr 
McCowan bad acted as an 
Intermediary between the 
government and Sandline 
International, a British- 
based company which pro- 
vides mercenaries. 

Jardine Fleming said it 
was taking the inquiry seri- 
ously, but cautioned about 
claims being made in the 
investigation. 

“The accuracy and reli- 
ability of the evidence 
remain unclear at this 
Stage," a spokesman said. 
"There are an awful lot of 
inflammatory cl aims .” 

The Investment bank 
added it "could not and 
would not condone links 
with any mercenary organi- 
sation". 

Mr McCowan's most 
recent visit to Papua New 
Guinea was in January, 
when Jardine Fleming bad 
been asked by the govern- 
ment to see if it could 
arrange the purchase of the 
stake held in the Bougain- 
ville mine by RTS-CRA, the 
British-Australian mining 
group. 

Nothing came of the pro- 
posal. The corporate finance 
executive had also worked 
in Papua New Guinea on 
last year’s flotation of Ori- 
gin Minerals, in which Jar- 
dine Fleming managed the 
international tranche of the 
issue. 

Jardine Fleming said its 
internal inquiry would con- 
tinue as Jong as necessary to 
satisfy itself about the mat- 
ters being raised in Papua 
New Guinea. It is likely to 
last at least until the official 
inquiry in Port Moresby is 
concluded, which is not 
expected before next month. 

As part of Us inquiry, Jar- 
dine Fleming has hired 
external legal advisers to 
attend the, Papua New 
Guinea hearings and to 
examine the claims being 
made which affect the com- 
pany and its staff. 

The controversy over the 
hiring of mercenaries has 
created a political crisis in 
Papua New Guinea. Mr 
Julius Chan, the prime min- 
ister, has agreed to step 
aside pending the official 
inquiry into the incident. 
The bead of Sandline's oper- 
ation in PNG was arrested 
and temporarily imprisoned 
in Port Moresby. 

The affair marks a poten- 
tial blow for Jardine Flem- 
ing, which is seeking to 
recover from a trading scan- 
dal last year. That affair, in 
which a senior investment 
executive diverted profitable 
trades to his own advantage, 
led to fines and disciplinary 
action by regulators in the 
UK and Hong Kong. 
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An office with a phone 

How novel. 

The Nokia 9000 Communicator. A phone, fax, Web browser, E-Mail terminal, SMS message device and personal organiser in one. 

A! selected outlets of Dixon* Dixons Tax Fret John Inns Partnership, PC Wort* People Phone. TalUand. The Carphone Warehouse. The link and all good mdependem mailers and computer deafer*. 
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Connecting People 
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Macao prepares for 
crackdown on triads 

Specially trained police are just one weapon in the 
battle against gang violence, writes John Ridding 


I n the colonial calm of 
Macao's military club. Colo- 
nel Manuel Geraldes signals 
it is time to get tough. 

“These triads are not as big as 
they think, " he says. “They will 
not be allowed to be kings of soci- 
ety" 

Mis words herald a crackdown 
on gang violence that has shaken 
the sleepy Portuguese enclave - 
a tiny territory on the southern 
coast of China and one of Asia's 
biggest gwmhiing centres. 

They mark mounting concern 
in Macao and in China, which 
regains the territory in 1999, after 
more than 400 years of Portu- 
guese a dminis tration. 

However, critics claim the tri- 
ads are already taking over. 

The latest incident involved a 
triad boss shot by a hitman on a 
passing motorcycle. The attack 
joined a list of assaults, many of 
which have been attributed to 
war between the notorious 14K 
and Soi Fong triad organisations. 


Mr Jorge Rangel, Macao's act- 
ing governor, says tourists and 
ordinary citizens are not targets 
in the gang wars. But he worries 
that the crime wave is damaging 
Macao's image and threatening 
tourism, one of the mainstays of 
the economy. 

Taxes on takings from the 
gaudy faaTrvns and the wallets of 
regional high-rollers account for 
almost hfttf of the territory’s bud- 
get revenues. 

“Most of our problems are 
legal," says Col Geraldes, a secu- 
rity adviser to the government 
and a Portuguese army officer. 
Proposed remedies include the 
use of videos as evidence and per- 
mitting judges to hear evidence 
out of court. 

Macao is a very small place - 
just 430,000 residents and 2lsq 
km. “So people are naturally 
scared about giving evidence.” 
says one official. 

Within the police, a central 
agency has been established to 


co-ordinate Macao's two forces. 
Specially trained anti-triad units 
have been formed to tackle the 
problem. 

Hie problem stems partly from 
a downturn in the economy and 
from a rise in battles over gang 
territory. 

New criminal groups have 
arrived from Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and the mainland, pr esenting the 
dark side of Chinese reunifica- 
tion and bringing more violent 
methods to the streets of Macao. 

“Before, maybe they would set 
fire to a car," says Mr Jofio Sever - 
nino, editor of the daily Macao 
Hqje. 

“Now they have guns and they 
shoot" Mainland gangs, he adds, 
can be in and out of Macao in 20 
minutes. 

The gangs may also be eyeing 
the possible end to the gambling 
monopoly held by Dr Stanley Ho, 
the tycoon who has built his for- 
tune, and much of Macao, on the 
back of his casinos. 



His monopoly licence expires 
in 2001. It could be renewed. Bat 
if not Macao's gangsters want to 
be ready to claim a piece of the 
action. 


Whatever the reason, the 
underworld has now burst 
through the surface of Macao 
society. “Visible actions,” is how 
Mr Rangel describes it And once 


the problem is visible the author^ 
ities have to act. The danger is 
that they get caught in the cross- 
fire - a danger demonstrated last 
year when one of the territory’s 


top casino police, was shot twice 
in the head. “But what choice do 
we have?" says Mr -RangeL-^We 
have to be involved. We have to 
control the situation." . 


Former Nomura 
president in 
public apology 


By GDKan Tett in Tokyo 

Mr Hideo Sakamaki, former 
president of Nomura Securi- 
ties, yesterday publicly apol- 
ogised to the Japanese par- 
liament over payments to 
corporate gangsters - and 
blamed the problem on the 
weakness of internal man- 
agement controls. 

His appearance before par- 
liament - an unusual move 
for a business leader in 
Japan - ramp as the Minis- 
try of Finance reiterated its 
threats to impose penalties 
on Nomura, the largest secu- 
rities company in the world. 

The incident has proved 
an embarrassment to Japa- 
nese financial authorities 
trying to shake off Tokyo's 
reputation for dubious cor- 
porate governance ahead of 
planned financial deregu- 
lation. known as “Big Bang”. 

But with the controversy 
now widening to other lead- 
ing security houses in 
Japan, some banking ana- 
lysts yesterday argued that 
Nomura was unlikely to be 
singled out for serious gov- 
ernment penalties. Yester- 
day’s testimony by Mr Saka- 
maki. who resigned last 
month, is the first time that 
a Nomura official has been 
forced to defend himself 
before politicians over the 
incident 

The last time that 3 senior 
securities figure appeared 
before parliament was in 
1991, when another former 
president of Nomura, Mr Set- 
suya Tabuchi, gave evidence 
over Nomura's relationship 
with favoured shareholders. 
In The latest incident it was 
alleged last month that two 


Nomura directors had paid 
Kojin Building, a property 
company connected to a 
gang of sokaiya - corporate 
extortionists - to prevent 
them from disrupting share- 
holder meetings. 

Mr Sakamaki yesterday 
denied any personal wrong- 
doing. But he confirmed for 
the first trmp that Kojin had 
been a Nomura shareholder 
and acknowledged that one 
of Nomura's board members 
had been involved in open- 
ing an account for the group. 

These revelations have 
already led several Nomura 
clients to suspend business 
with the company, and 
Nomura was recently 
pushed from its position as 
the largest trader on the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange 
into fourth place. 

Further hints of the 
impact on business may 
emerge when the company 
publishes its 1996 fiscal 
results next week. 

However. Mr Paul Heaton, 
an analyst at Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell, said: “We don't 
think that a worst case sce- 
nario - like a six-month sus- 
pension for Nomura - will 
happen now." Mr Hiroshi 
Mitsuzuka, Japanese finance 
minister, said yesterday the 
government would take 
action against Nomura after 
the watchdog group, the 
Securities and Exchange 
Surveillance Commission 
completed its findings. 

In recent days the Tokyo 
financial authorities have 
raided the offices of the 
other three big security 
houses, Daiwa. Yamaichi 
and Nikko, to explore allega- 
tions over links with Kojin. 


Japan campaigns to bolster weak yen 


By Wiliam Dawkins 
in Tokyo 

Japan's Finance Ministry 
yesterday intensified its 
campaign to reverse the 
slide of the yen and to per- 
suade foreign investors that 
they have under-rated the 
strength of the domestic 
economy. 

Mr Hiroshi Mitsuzuka, the 
finance minister, said that it 
was not favourable for the 
yen to be too weak against 
the dollar and that the gov- 
ernment would counter any 
excessive currency falls. He 
blamed the rise in Japan's 
trade surplus, a source of 
growing US concern, on the 
yen's weakness. 

He shared the view of Mr 


Hans Tietmeyer. president of 
the German Bundesbank, 
that the correction of the for- 
merly weak dollar over the 
past two years had been 
completed. 

Mr Uitsuzuka's remarks 
were reinforced by Mr 
Eisuke Sakakibara, the min - 
istry’s director general of 
international finance, known 
as Mr Yen for his influence 
in the currency markets. 

In response, the dollar fell 
slightly in Tokyo to Y125.99, 
after having touched a 56- 
month high of Y127 last 
week. 

Mr Sakakibara yesterday 
hinted that the economy was 
becoming alm ost strong 
enough to justify a rise in 
Japan's record low long-term 
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interest rates, a factor in the 
yen's weakness. 

Gross domestic product in 
the current fiscal year to 


□ext March might grow by 
more than the government's 
L9 per cent target, be said. 

Corporate investment in 
plant and equipment was 
“going well", the banking 
system's bad debt problems 
were being resolved and 
property prices had passed 
the bottom, Mr Sakakibara 
argued. 

“An pyrpss of pessimism” 
had caused long-term rates 
to hit a historical low, on 
investors' assumption that 
the Bank of Japan would 
continue to keep its official 
discount rate at 0J> per cent 
- the main influence on 
short term rates - indefi- 
nitely. 

Low long-term rates reflect 
a belief that short-term rates 


will also continue low. 

“Market expectations that 
low short-term rates would 
continue for a long period of 
time may be wrong." said Mr 
Sakakibara. stressing that 
any decision on short term 
rates was up to the BoJ. 

He warned that Japanese 
government bond prices 
were “bubbly” because of 
this excess of gloom. .and 
could fall. However, inves- 
tors ignored him and bond 
prices rose in Tokyo yester- 
day. bringing the yield on 
10-year JGBs down to 2.155 
per cent. 

A rise in long-term rates 
would help commercial 
banks earn higher profits to 
dispose of bad loans, by wid- 
ening the spread between 


the short-term rates at 
which they borrow from the 
central hank and the yield 
they get from holding bonds. 

Mr Sakakibara denied that 
was his reason for arguing 
for a rise in lcmg-tenn rates. 

Several private sector 
economists, however, agreed 
that the awwwmy was stron- 
ger than the bond market 
appeared to believe.' 

Mr Michael Hartnett, 
senior economist at Merrill 
Lynch in Tokyo, said 
Japan’s 3.6 per cent growth 
in real GDP last calendar 
year was the strongest of the 
Group of Seven industrial 
countries. However, bond 
investors focus on nominal 
growth, not adjusted for 
infla tion, he pointed out 


Creative promotions aim to sell Chrysler and GM models in a difficult market 


US car groups tempt Japanese buyers 


By Michiyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

With the surge of the dollar 
against the yen fuelling 
trade friction between the 
US and Japan, American car- 
makers are resorting to cre- 
ative marketing to boost dis- 
appointing sales in Japan. 

Chrysler, which has a 
tough battle persuading Jap- 
anese customers to buy 
some of its models, has 
unveiled a scheme allowing 
buyers of its Neon saloon to 
put off payment for a year. 

Chrysler last month 
launched an offer allowing 
drivers to own a Neon for a 
year for about Y14900 ($110) 
a month. Dissatisfied cus- 
tomers could return the car 
after the year for no addi- 
tional cost Chrysler is also 
handing out certificates 


worth Y200.000 towards the 
cost of a Neon. • 

Meanwhile, Toyota, which 
sells General Motors' Cava- 
lier model in Japan, is seek- 
ing to boost sluggish sales 
by offering a Ylm certificate 
to 100 winners of a quiz 
game and lottery that can be 
used in buying a Cavalier. 

The certificate slashes the 
YLglm price of a Cavalier by 
more than half. 

Meanwhile the Big Three 
US car makers have urged 
US President Bill Clinton to 
raise their concerns over 
vehicle trade when the Japa- 
nese prime minister. Mr 
Ryu taro Hashimoto, visits 
Washington next week. . 

The Big Three are con- 
cerned that the bilateral 
vehicle trade deficit may be 
growing again. They are also 
unhappy that they have 


been able to enlist only 114 
new Japanese dealer outlets, 
below a target of 200 by the 


launched its Neon cam- 
paigns in a bid to raise inter- 
est among Japanese consum- 
ers in the car amid fierce 
competition in the market 
US cars have not enjoyed 
the success they were 
looking for since the agree- 


ment almost two years ago 
between the US and Japa- 
nese governments on mea- 
sures to boost sales of for- 


Since its launch in Japan 
last June, the Neon, which 
was dubbed a "killer” of Jap- 
anese cars because of the 
value for money it offers, 
has seen sales stagnate at 


year. 

Toyota, meanwhile, has 
managed to sell just over 
13,000 Cavaliers in 15 
months, against a target of 


20,000 units. 

The marketing measures 
appear to be having an 
effect, however. After the 
launch of its first campaign, 
Chrysler sold 550 vehicles in 
March alone, while Toyota 


applicants for the Cavalier 
lottery in mid-May. 

• The Japanese govern- 
ment is to ask the World 
Trade Organisation to set up 
a dispute settlement panel 
over the issue of Indonesia's 
national car plan, which 
Japan claims discriminates 
against foreign car makers. 

The Indonesian plan, 
which awards tax and tariff 
breaks to a company owned 
by President Suharto's 
youngest son, is believed to 
be partly responsible for a 20 
per cent decline in sales of 
Japanese cars in Indo nesia. 

Japan, the US and the EU 
have complained to the WTO 
that the Indonesia policy vio- 
lates a WTO stipulation that 
imports cannot be treated 
differently from locally man- 
ufactured products. 


1,100 units, against an initial 

target of 4.000 units in a has already signed up 26,000 


end of last year. 

Chrysler said it had eign cars in Japan. 


The US warned the Japanese government 
yesterday it must do more to open its car 
and car parts markets to foreign companies, 
writes Gerard Baker writes in Washington. 

In a report reviewing efforts by Japan to 
open up its car market following the two 
countries’ trade agreement in 1995, the 
administration said progress had been 
generally positive. But it expressed concern 
about the pace of deregulation by Tokyo 
and the rapid increase in Japanese car 


imports in the US. The report acknowledged 
that Japan had made progress towards 
deregulating the car sector. 

But it cited little movement in the growth 
of car dealerships selling US-made cars and 
continuing strict regulations in the car 
parts sector as obstacles towards freer 
trade. The report noted that sales in Japan 
by the Big Three US car companies had 
increased by 34 per cent last year, the first 
full year of the agreement 


China keeps up rapid 
economic growth rate 


Westinghouse 
loses out in 
power project 


Pakistan looks to 
donors for support 

Consortium meets as anxiety mounts over $3bn 
needed for debt repayment by December 


By Tony Walker in Beijing 

China's economy maintained 
its strong growth in the first 
quarter, with gross domestic 
product up 9.4 per cent com- 
pared with the same period 
last year, according to the 
government's quarterly bul- 
letin published yesterday. 

But larger state-owned 
enterprises continued to be a 
drag on the economy, losing 
Ynl9.3bn ($2.32bn) in the 

first quarter, 11.8 per cent 
more than last year. The 
state sector recorded its 
worst results in 1996 since 
the communist takeover in 
1949. 

Economic growth was 
marginally lower than the 
same period last year, down 
0.8 percentage points. How- 
ever. Mr Qiu Xiaohua, chief 
economist of the State Statis- 
tical Bureau, noted that 
growth was higher than the 
official target of 8 per cent 
for the year. 

industry grew by 10.6 per 

cent, agriculture - the larg- 
est component of the econ- 
omy - by 5 per cent, and the 
services sector by 8.3 per 
cent 

China's first-quarter 
growth, at 9.4 per cent, com- 
pared with overall 9.7 per 
cent GDP growth recorded in 
1996. 

Price rises continued to 
slow, with retail prices up 
just 2.6 per cent on last 


year's first quarter. The con- 
sumer price index, which 
includes services, rose 5.2 
per cent. The inflation target 
for the year is 6 per cent 
compared with 6.1 per cent 
in 1996. 

A western economist said 
China’s growth rate was in 
line with government Fore- 
casts. but an inventory glut 
had distorted GDP growth. 

Economists estimate 
growth would be 1-2 percent- 
age points lower without the 
build-up of unsold goods 
which account for about 8 
per cent of gross domestic 
product, according to the 
Economic Daily. 

More than half China's 
state-owned enterprises 
under central government 
control are loss-making. 
State industries, which 
underpinned China's social- 
ist economy, now account 
for less than half industrial 
output 

Beijing has trumpeted its 
achievements in cooling an 
overheating economy and 
achieving a “soft landing”. It 
has brought inflation down 
to under 10 per cent from a 
post-revolution high of more 
than 20 per cent in 1994 
while maintaining economic 
growth. 

China's solid Brat quarter 
included strong exports, 
which jumped 25 per cent 
compared with the same 
period last year. Exports 
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reached $35.5bn in the three 
months to March. 

Total foreign trade 
reached $64.3bn, up 11.6 per 
cent over 1996. Imports 
dropped 1.8 per cent to 
S28.8bn. leaving a merchan- 
dise trade surplus for the 
quarter of $6.7bn. 

Exports of machinery and 
electronics rose 22 per cent 
to $ll.lbn, while imports of 
the same categories dropped. 
Imports of capital goods for 
foreign-funded enterprises 
were down sharply. 

• China’s foreign exchange 
reserves reached $lllbn in 
February, up from $105bn at 
the end of last year. The 
People's Bank of China, the 
central bank, expects 
reserves to grow by at least 
$20bn this year. 


By Louise Lucas 
in Hong Kong 

Plans to use Westinghouse 
equipment in a big power 
plant project in China's 
Shandong province have 
been ditched following 
protracted negotiations with 
the US export credit agency. 
The consortium developing 
the project will now use 
local Chinese suppliers 
instead. 

Work on the 3.220MW 
plant has been held up for 
four years and, frustrated by 
the delays, the consortium 
members - which Include 
Electricite de France and 
China Light and Power, 
Hong Kong’s dominant elec- 
tricity supplier, - have opted 
to jettison generators made 
by the US engineering com- 
pany. Mr Peter Tse, general 
manager for finance of CLP. 
which is a 299 per cent part- 
ner in the consortium, said: 
“The problem with the US 
Eximbank had been one of 
excessive delay." 

Mr Ross Sayers, managing 
director, said that the group 
was confident about using 
Chinese-made equipment 
and that critical components 
were imported from overseas 
suppliers with whom the 
Chinese companies had tech- 
nology alliances. Boilers win 


come from the UK. 

Financing for the Shan- 
dong project remains incom- 
plete despite the introduc- 
tion of Citic Pacific, the 
Hang Kang-listed arm of Chi- 
na’s main investment 
vehicle, on to the board of 
CLP. Citic Pacific paid 
HK$l&25bn ($2.09bn) for a 20 
per cent stake in the utility 
in January, a move which 
CLP said would improve Its 
opportunities in China. 

The consortium is now 
awaiting approval for the 
joint venture, which is with 
China's Ministry of For e ign 
Trade and Economic 
Co-operation. However, Mr 
Sayers signalled that he did 
not expect the project to be 
in hand before September. 

Other projects being pur- 
sued by CLP have encoun- 
tered obstacles. An agree- 
ment in Taiwan has proved 
inadequate for bankers’ 
requirements, while the 
political upheaval In India 
has disrupted negotiations 
there. But CLP has this 
week tendered a bid for the 
Loy Yang privatisation proj- 
ect in Victoria, Australia. 
CLP yesterday reported a 7.3 
per cent Increase in total 
earnings for the ^ix mon ths 
to March 31. from HK£L46bn 
in file same period the previ- 
ous year to HK$2.64bn. 


By Farhan Bokhan 
in Islamabad 

Pakistan is due to meet its 
western donors in Paris on 
Monday in a bid to gather 
much needed support for its 
recent economic reforms. 

The annual “ald-to-Pakis- 
tan” consortium is meeting 
at a time when Pakistan 
needs at least $3bn by 
December, to meet its debt 
repayments. 

The failure to substan- 
tially cut the international 
trade deficit in spite of last 
year’s 17 per cent devalua- 
tion of the rupee has caused 
fresh anxieties over eco- 
nomic prospects. 

According to the latest 
official estimates. Pakistan's 
trade gap fell to $2.62bn for 
the first nine months of the 
present financial year (July- 
Junej, marginally below 
$297 bn for the same period, 
a year ago. 

Official foreign exchange 
reserves, up from $600m last 
November, are still trailing 
below $lbn, enough to 
fi nanc e less than five weeks 
of imports. Cuts of up to 20 
per cent in import tariffs, 
a nno u n ced last month, may 
further increase the trade 
deficit with an expected 
surge in imports in the next 


few months, independent 
economists say. 

Reductions in corporate 
and personal income tax 
rates, taking effect from 
July, have also raised uncer- 
tainty over the. future of 
beleaguered revenue collec- 
tions, which this year are set 
to fall substantially below 
the target of Rps334bn 
($9bn). The government 
defends its reforms on the 
grounds that they would 
induce higher growth and 
eventually improve eco- 
nomic prospects. 

Mr Nawaz Sharif, the 
prime minister, has also 
committed himself to sharp 
reductions in state expendi- 
ture. He is expected to 
announce large cuts in gov- 
ernment subsidies to public 
sector corporations in the 
next finannial year. 

“The time has come to 
make a pledge an the ruins 
of the destruction of half a 
century that we will take 
back our independence. We 
will tie stones on our sto- 
machs but will get rid of 
debts,” Mr Sharif said. 

While the recent reforms 
have been welcomed by the 
International Monetary 
Fund and some other 
donors, the government is 
expected to face questions 


over its development priori- 
ties and plans to Increase 
revenues through efforts 
such as a 3 per cent retail 
tax due from July. 

Some independent econo- 
mists are also concerned 
that this year’s consortium 
is a “non-pledge” meeting, 
though officials from the 
World Bank which is organ- 
ising the event say this is 
the increasing trend for a 
number of aid recipients. 

However, western diplo- 
mats In Islamabad say that 
up to SlOhn of funds pledged 
for Pakistan in previous 
years, still lying ' unutilised 
in the aid pipeline, could 
have created a sense' among 
donors that more pledges 
would not necessarily help 
the country. 

Part of Pakistan’s recent 
problem has been the cute in 
Its development expenditure 
this year, which have 
shrunk the rupee matching 
grants that are needed to 
implement aid projects. 

“Donors are concerned 
that Pakistan has . made 
these cuts to reduce its bud- 
get deficit so that it can com- 
ply with IMF conditionali- 
ties. But now, there’s far less 
money left for development," 
says a western ambassador 
in lalawahaH 
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Bombers strike near premier’s campaign route 


Financial Times Reporters in 
London end Manchester 

The Conservative party yesterday 
ordered an urgent review of Mr 
John Major’s general election 
campaign schedule after bomb 
threats were made close to his 
campaigning route in north-west 
England. 

A small bomb exploded near the 
main railway station in the city or 
Leeds and another near Doncaster 
station. There were no casualties. 
Telephone warnings were accom- 


panied by codewords used by the 
Irish Republican Army. 

The resulting disruption cost 
the transport industry millions of 
pounds and disrupted businesses 
in the north of England and the 
Midlands. 

Two bombs and a series of secu- 
rity scares closed four busy sta- 
tions on the east and west coast 
main rail lines between London 
and Scotland and brought chaos 
to the M6 motorway. 

Businesses in Leeds, Doncaster. 
Stoke-on-Trent and Crewe were 


abandoned for most of the day as 
police evacuated streets close to 
the railway stations. There were 
no reports of injuries. The secu- 
rity operation shut offices in a 
500m radius around Leeds station, 
including much of the city’s dis- 
trict of financial services. 

Members of the prime minis- 
ter’s entourage expressed concern 
that two incidents had occurred 
close to areas in which he was 
meeting the public. 

Staff at Conservative party 
headquarters in London expressed 


concern that the warnings bad 
involved sites wi thin 15km of Mr 
Major's route. 

"It is terrifying that the IRA 
seem to have detailed information 
about Mr Major's movements,” 
said a senior Conservative official 
- pointing out that the prime min- 
ister's travel plans were subject to 
a high level of secrecy. “We shall 
be undertaking a serious review 
of the situation." 

But Conservative campaign 
managers stressed that safety con- 
cents would not frustrate the 


prime minister's accessible cam- 
paign style. Mr Major dismissed 
the bomb threats as “silly IRA 
ga m es", stating that the organisa- 
tion "Should be treated with the 
contempt they deserve". 

The bombs and threats were 
also condemned by Mr Tony Blair, 
leader of the Labour party. 

Mr John Watson, acting director 
of Leeds chamber or commerce, 
said: "The disruption has been 
enormous and far worse than any- 
one thought when it first began. 

“People did not know whether 


they were just scares or real 
bombs going off. and the uncer- 
tainty that surrounds this is as 
bad as anything else. 

"But there is also a stoic British 
resignation that this is one of 
those things that has to be suf- 
fered." 

Yesterday's bomb scares were 
the fourth set of security alerts in 
the last four weeks, including dis- 
ruption of the Grand National 
horeserace this month 

The IRA has admitted responsi- 
bility for the previous incidents. 


FT ELECTION SHARE INDEX 


The stock market gap 
widened again yesterday, 
according to the FT 
election share price index, 
Richard Lapper writes. 

Shares that might 
benefit from, a 
Conservative win fell by 
0.39 per cent on the day. 
compared with a 0.51 per 
cent rise in shares which 
might gain from a Labour 
government. The market as 
a who le, represented by the 
FTSE 100 index of big 
company shares, rose fay 
0.27 per cent. The best 
performing share in either 
index was Tarmac, the 
building materials group, 
which rose 1.72 per emit. 
This is seen as a potential 
gainer from a Labour win. 
The worst performer was 
Stagecoach, the bus 
company which bought 
privatised train companies. 
Stagecoach, seen as a 
potential gainer from a 
Conservative win, was 
down 2.45 per cent Since 
the start of the campaign. 
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"Labour gainers” have 
fallen 0.81 per cent and 
“Conservative gainers” 
have fallen 3-20 per cent. 

The overall market has 
fallen 2.57 per cent. 

The index is calculated 
daily by the FT Information 
portfolio analytics team in 
Edinburgh. Details of the 
index’s composition can be 
found on the FT website, 
ioww.FT.com. 


Conservatives warn of 
EU threat from unions 


By John Gapper in London 

The Conservatives claimed 
yesterday that Labour's atti- 
tude to European integration 
would allow British trade 
unions to regain their old 
power. 

The Conservative party 
also published newspaper 
advertisements attacking Mr 
Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader. “The key question,” 
said the advertisements, “is 
who can best negotiate these 
issues to Britain’s advantage 
across the table from the 
immensely experienced lead- 
ers of Germany, France and 
the rest of Europe.” 

The Conservative attack 
on Labour's attitude to nego- 
tiation with other EU 
nations at the intergovern- 
mental conference in 
Amsterdam in J une marked 
the third day of trying to 
take advantage of electors’ 
fears about Europe. Labour 


The general 
election campaign . 

maintained its effort to cam- 
paign on domestic issues 
such as the state health ser- 
vice. education and crime. It 
also criticised the Conserva- 
tives over their internal divi- 
sions on Europe and per- 
sonal attacks on Mr Blair. 

Mr Gordon Brown, 
Labour’s shadow chancellor, 
said that an effort by Mr 
Major earlier in the week to 
rally his party behind his 
policy on European Mone- 
tary Union had “turned to 
personalised smears reveal- 
ing panic and desperation”. 

The German government 
said it did not want to com- 
ment on the advertisement. 
But Mr Peter Hintze. the 
general secretary of Mr 
Kohl's party, the Christian 
Democrats, said it was 


“unfair to bring the German 
chancellor Into the British 
election campaign ”. 

Mr Major claimed that 
Labour’s acceptance of the 
social contract and other 
employment measures was 
part of a deal with UK 
unions under which "the 
unions say nothing in 
Britain; Labour says yes in 
Brussels”. 

Mr Major criticised 
remarks by Mr Emilio 
Gabaglio, general secretary 
of the European Trade Union 
Confederation, in an inter- 
view in the Financial Times 
this week, referring to union 
hopes of progress on work- 
ers' rights at Amsterdam. 

Mr Major claimed that if 
Labour won the election, the 
UK would have to negotiate 
employment law with the 
European trade unions, and 
this would bring back power 
that unions had “rightly lost 
in the 1960s”. 


LABOUR'S POSITION 



This Conservative advertisement appeared in newspapers 
yesterday. It shows Tony Blair on the knees of Germany’s 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and says the UK faces tough EU 
negotiations. “Don't send a boy to do a man’s job,” it adds 


He said that his advertise- 
ment was not intended as an 
attack on Mr Kohl himse lf. 
"Chancellor KobJ will go 


there (to Amsterdam] and 
fight for the German people. 
He is a doughty fighter, a 
tough fighter." 


Labour would face early walk on the Brussels tightrope 


By John Kampfner, 

Chief Political Correspondent 

While the Conservatives tear 
themselves apart over Europe, 
Labour, a consistent front-runner 
in opinion polls, is preparing for 
early talks on redrawing the Euro- 
pean Union. 

If Labour wins the election. Us 
first test will come on May 23 with 
a special summit aimed at com- 
pleting plans for the conclusion of 
the EU intergovernmental confer- 


ence the following month. The 
meeting will give EU leaders their 
first chance to assess whether the 
Labour leader will prove any less 
recalcitrant than Mr John Major, 
the present prime minister. 

Any sign in Labour ministers of 
over-eagerness to please would be 
seized upon by the Eurosceptic- 
domrnated press in the UK - a 
threat of which the Blair camp is 
acutely aware. For the duration of 
the election campaign, at least, it 
is talking tough. “We are not 


going to be bounced into a formal 
negotiating position at Maas- 
tricht." said a senior aide 

To neutralise Eurosceptic 
attacks, Mr Blair and Mr Robin 
Cook, shadow foreign secretary, 
have - to the disappointment of 
other governments - all but ruled 
out UK membership of a Euro- 
pean single currency at its 
planned launch in 1999. 

Mr Cook has even suggested 
Britain may not erven take part 
when the euro is due to go into 


full circulation in 2002, although 
the wording of that stance is 
vague enough to allow for leeway. 

Mr Blair bas dismissed sugges- 
tions that Labour is as divided as 
the Conservatives on Emu. He dis- 
misses his party’s dissidents as 
“one or two Labour people”. Mr 
Cook has indicated a Labour gov- 
ernment would see no virtue in 
scuppering the IGC, although Mr 
Blair has said he would not rule 
out vetoing progress if conces- 
sions are not secured on fisheries. 


The Dutch EU presidency has 
said the UK could have an opt-out 
from a deal that would extend 
qualified majority voting to the 
“third pillar” - justice and home 
affairs. Britain has said it will not 
agree to drop border controls or 
sovereignty over immigration. 
But Labour says it is prepared to 
consider removing veto rights on 
less controversial areas. 

Labour will tread carefully. In 
return for keeping his commit- 
ment to sign the social chapter - 


one of the main targets of the 
Conservative campaign - Mr Blair 
is likely to insist it is not 
extended into sensitive areas. 

A Labour government would 
probably be as hostile as the Con- 
servatives to plans to apply QMV 
to the "second pillar", foreign and 
security policy. 


Robert Peston, Page 6 

Election news at the Financial 
limes website WtpUhmtw^Tjoem 


Six NZ 
executives 
charged 
with fraud 


By Maggie Uny and 
Matthew Grainger 

Six officials of the New 
Zealand Dairy Board have 
been charged with fraud 
totalling £5.4m ($S.7m) over 
alleged imports of batter in 
excess or quotas. The pro- 
ceedings have raised tension 
in an already bitter trade 
dispute between New Zea- 
land and the EU over butter. 

The charges were brought 
by the UK Customs & Excise 
department on behalf of the 
European Union. They are 
denied! by the six men. who 
were remanded on bail by 
City of London magistrates 
on Thursday. 

The New Zealand Dairy 
Board is a government 
agency and owns Milk Prod- 
ucts Holdings and Anchor 
Foods. The six men work for 
either the board or its sub- 
sidiaries. 

They art Mr Edmond Yer- 
schueren, Mr Alan Absoion, 
Mr Fernando Guerra, Mr 
Jens Haughslrup. Mr Gulab 
Sbarma and Mr Colin Bell. 

Sir Dryden Spring, chair- 
man of the dairy board, said 
he was “astonished” by the 
arrests. “The board is 
entirely satisfied of its exec- 
utives' innocence. It wUl 
vigorously defend any 
charges," he said. 

Under a 1995 trade agree- 
ment between the EU and 
New Zealand, the latter ran 
export 76.000 tonnes of but- 
ter a year to the EU at pref- 
erential rates of duty, so 
long as it meets certain con- 
ditions. Most goes to the 
UK. 

The allegations are 
unconnected with the cur- 
rent trade dispute between 
the EU and New Zealand 
over imports of “spreada- 
ble” butter, which led to 
arrests of dairy board offi- 
cials last November. 

Sir Dryden said yesterday: 
“Coming on top of the exclu- 
sion of spreadable butter 
from the quota, we find it 
hard to accept that this sud- 
den and draconian action 
was not motivated by a 
desire to restrict trade by 
non-tariff means." 


Rising pound 
cuts tourism 
from Japan 


Financial Times Reporters in 
London and Tokyo 

The number of Japanese 
tourists to the UK has 
declined substantially since 
mid 1996. the British Tour- 
ist Authority (BTA) said yes- 
terday. Only 117.000 came to 
Britain in the last three 
months of 1996, compared to 

148.000 in the same 1995 
period. A total of 611,000 
visited in 1996. against 

640.000 the previous year. 

Spending by Japanese 

tourists is declining. Figures 
for the third quarter of 1996, 
the latest available, show 
expenditure of £ 162 m, down 
on the same 1995 period by 
£56m. Mr Mike Westerway, 
a BTA statistician, said 
fourth quarter spending 
could have fallen farther. 

Ms Karen Sznfakowska, 
managing director of Sexco 
Tax Free Shopping, a com- 
pany that claims sales tax 
refunds for tourists, esti- 
mated that Japanese tourist 
spending to date in 1997 was 
down 20-25 per cent 

Mr Chandra Sonpal, a 
BTA economist, said ster- 


ling's rise was not the only 
reason detering Japanese 
tourists. Others included 
Japan’s continuing reces- 
sion and competition from 
cheaper destinations in 
south-east Asia. 

Other European venues 
may be proving attractive. 
“The rumour is they are 
doing their shopping In 
Italy,” the British retail 
Consortium said. 

Since August sterling has 
gained some 15 per cent 
against the currencies of its 
EU partners and 20 per cent 
against the yen. 

“The rates just changed so 
fast, it was a bit shocking,” 
said Mrs Sachiko AJriyama, 
a housewife from Shizuoka 
who recently toured the UK. 
”! thought that Fd do some 
shopping in London,” she 
said. “My sister changed 
Y 100.000 ($787). hut it didn't 
feel like much.” 

“We went to Harrods and 
Liberty to buy presents but I 
think l could have bought 
more things if the rate wore 
a little better. Tm really 
scared of receiving the 
credit card bill.” 


Network group 
warns of e-mail 
security risks 


By Paid Taylor 
in London 

Many businesses have 
rushed to adopt email with- 
out appreciating the security 
risks associated with elec- 
tronic communications, says 
Integralis. the networking 
specialist 

According to McAfee, the 
anti-virus software vendor. 
90 per cent of companies 
experience a virus attack 
each month and the Inter- 
net. with internal corporate 
intranets, has become the 
primary carrier for viruses. 

The Integralis check-list 
includes the following 
advice: 

• Beware of attachments. 
Attaching documents is the 
e-mail equivalent of a Trojan 
horse and attachments are 
currently the most prevalent 
form of virus attack. 

• Nuisance callers. Nui- 
sance e-mail includes mis- 
directed messages or offen- 
sive chain letters. 

• E-mail impersonators. 
E-mail can be “spoofed" to 
look as though it has come 
from someone else. 


Compaq, the US computer 
maker, is to invest $25m in 
a new telephone call centre 
in Glasgow, creating 250 
jobs, James Buxton writes. 
It will handle all presales 
inquiries from the UK and 
the Republic of Ireland. 
Compaq announced this 
month that it was creating 
another 200 jobs at its Euro- 
pean manufacturing plant at 
Erskine, near Glasgow, 
bringing employment there 
to more than 2 , 000 . 


• The Law. E-mail is 
treated as the published 
word in libel cases. 

• The price of junk e-maiL 
Junk e-mail, like its paper 
equivalent, costs money to 
store, sift and throw away. 

• Flouting firewalls. E-mail 
messages generally bypass 
the firewall security systems 
installed to protect corporate 
networks. 

• Keeping track. Most 
e-mail systems do not cen- 
trally archive messages, 
which means that crucial 
corporate documents can go 
astray. 


US braced for dance invasion 


T he sight of a British 
act going straight into 
the US Top 20 is 
always welcomed by the UK 
music industry. But this 
week's news that the Chemi- 
cal Brothers had entered the 
US album chan at number 
14 was more than usually 
heartening. 

The Chemical Brothers - 
alias Tom Rowlands and Ed 
Simons, two disc jockeys 
signed to Virgin Records, 
part of the EMI group - are 
in the vanguard of the new 
wave of UK dance acts now 
releasing their music In 
North America. 

Several US music maga- 
zines have published articles 
asking whether UK dance 
music will be “the next big 
thing". The launch of Dig 
Your Own Hole, the Chemi- 
cal Brothers’ album, was 
seen as the first test of 
whether they and similar 
acts, such as the Prodigy 
and Underworld, could turn 


Music industry 
looks to bands 
like the Chemical 
Brothers for new 
success overseas 

the hype into commercial 
success. 

“It's a very important 
marker,” says Mr Bob Mac- 
donald, international charts 
editor for Billboard, the US 
chart compiler. “Everyone 
has been waiting to see how 
that album would do. Now it 
looks as though there really 
could be a British dance 
boom in the States.” 

There have been relatively 
few UK hit bands in the US 
In the 1990s. with occasional 
exceptions such as Oasis. 
The best-selling UK artists 
in North America are still 
Elton John, the Rolling 
Stones and Pink Floyd. 


The UK music industry, 
one of the country’s stron- 
gest export sectors, desper- 
ately needs to nurture 
younger international stars. 
As Oasis are the only Brit- 
pop act to have had a top 
five US album, dance music 
looks like the brightest pros- 
pect. 

Most successful UK dance 
acts, with the exception of 
the Chemical Brothers, are 
signed to independent UK 
record labels, rather thafi 
subsidiaries of big multina- 
tional groups. Yet the multi- 
nationals are now racing to 
sign them in the US. 

Maverick, a label co-owned 
by Madonna and Warner 
Music, part of the Time 
Warner group, recently 
clinched a S5m contract with 
the Prodigy, whose next 
album, Vanishing Point, will 
be released in the UK and 
US in June. 

Underworld are being 
courted by several US labels. 


The band is also collaborat- 
ing with Michael Stipe, lead 
singer of RJSJd. on a track 
for Batman & Robin, the 
forthcoming Hollywood 
blockbuster. Orbital, another 
UK dance act, recently 
raised their US profile by 
recording the title track for 
The Saint, the recently 
released Paramount film 

The Chemical Brothers, 
prodigy and Underworld will 
US tour the US in July. 

The resulting publicity 
should help other UK dance 
acts to break into the mar- 
ket “The Chemical Brothers 
have proved there’s a mar- 
ket for dance music in the 
States." says Mr Andy Saun- 
ders, a director of Creation, 
the independent label behind 
Oasis. “And that gives Brit- 
ish labels a huge advantage, 
because our dance culture is 
years ahead of the 
Americans’." 

Alice Rawsthoru 


Weekend Business 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FRANCHISING LEGAL NOTICES 


FRANCHISED 
RESTAURANT BUSINESS 

An opportunity has arisen 10 acquire the whole or pan of a 
restaurant business located in the Midlands and North of England. 
The business operates a numbered of franchised fast food 
restaurants under a "household name” which has been 
owned/managed for the previous 20 years by the founding family. 
A re-structuring of the finances of the business is required ai the 
present time which necessitates the disposal of the whole or pan 
of the business. No tentative enquiries are sought. 

For furtfw details, please contact Bos B5I77. 

Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL or 
Jonathan Ebsworlh, Messrs Reid Minty of 19 Bourdon Place. 
Bourdon Street, Mayfair. London WIX 9HZ flU: 0171-318^444) 


-SUB 


BUSINESSES 

FOR SALE 


YACHTS & 
POWERCRAFT 


MAIL-ORDER 


CATALOGUE 

7 

COMPANY 

_ 

Specialising in high quality 

-■ 

gifts, and operating 


predominantly in an exclusive 


London market this opportunity 


represents an 

J 

jj ideal opening into this highly 

ti 

lucrative sector. 

2 

j Write to Box BS167. Financial 

I 

Times. One Southward Bridge, 

] 

London SEl 9HL 




Sandwiches and Salads 
The World's #1 Submarine 
Sandwich Franchise* 
•Low Start-Up Costs 
•Staple Operation 
•Over 12,700 Restaurants 
in 59 Countries 
•Complete Training and 
Contained Support 
•Bread Baked Fresh in Every 
Restaurant 

•SoEWwnHwIiwriwJm S7--97 



For Franchise and Development 
Information 

Call the USA Headquarters 
1-203-877-4281 
fax: 1-203-876-6688 
Write 325 Kc Drive 
IKKordfCT 06460 USA. 
e-maikfrmu&s8@subwayxoni 
htipiftrwwiiinrayxora 

■ihKia 


7LONA 


ur Umry Motor Tvclrt BoUi 
l« mfu pMI pfi 


in 1987 


Tet 171 Ml 7MH 
Fax:+W 171 181 7 mi| 


BUSINESSES 
WANTED 

NORTH EAST VEHICLE | 
MANUFACTURER 
wishing to develop 
commercial parts operation 
through purchase of business 
or franchise opportunities. 

Write ue Bos B5 127. FIoudal Tones. 

I One S«tttorartBrid&. London SCI «HL I 


No till ISI nl HW7 
IN THE HK1H COURT OF JUSTICF 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 

in the matter ok grand 
METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIMITED 
-■dO- 

is the matter of the 

rOMP.YNlES All i«$ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVbN that the 
Order ol the High Court of Juuuc 

iCYunirty Di-inxni ifcncJ SKA Mjrvtl 
cnnfipmnp ihc icducuon of ihc cfirul ol 
the Cumpiii} from Mini. noil to 

CM 7 .Tol.XMS JB»d the Mimnc ipptmcd t»> 
the Court diwnii with reject to Ihc 
capital of i he Company » it tern! iltr 
uicul particular- m|uucd (•> ihc ihn 
racial oned Act «it icprlrird h} Ihc 
Ra-pstni of Grapanicx'n l-J April IW 7 . 
DATED Hu- l-Rtiita} of April tun' 
SlaufJncr tnJ Mj. , MNMr. 

V B non chall Street. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


• Digital SwitchlngfFtbor 

Optic Lina* 

- AT&T and Other Networks 

• Use from Home. Office, 

Hotels, Cel! Phones 
■ 24 Hour Customer Service 
CbB now fer New Low Rates! 

Tel: 1 .206.284.8600 
Fax: 1.206.270.0009 

Unas open 24 houral 

kail back 


HOME & OFFICE SOFTWARE 


M 6vE TO StAR" r V 

; If you are a serous vwwjbt In tha tendon. ; 
-equity maricst and require bread coverage ■ 
‘.and fladbBty. tha software system Is e-j 
— trust. The pragant can help you soled the . 
fright investments and can help prana ; 
'-e&rtt tests. VMi only 525000 Ingested 
.you need id show just 1% anoravomert to. ; 
oflset the annual cask Dorrt delay, your ■ 
.-'Tnvqggnerts need »eS>ARavetnwrrt - 

; Synergy Software 01582 424282 •- 


TTNALLY:llEAL-TIME 
DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, BONDS. 
DERIVATIVES AND 
NEWS 

Tonfore provides global real-time 
'financial dam direct to your PC al 
The lowest possible cost. Our 
.Windows platlorm facilitates 
.Seamless Interfacing with other 
.Windows appfrceflonB. 

'AvatHfcie across Europe 
TFlnd tie at wwKtrartoi&ocMrtc 
r-CaM Tentora on +44(0)1714054541 


- TECHNIC ALAN ALYSIS 
-SOFTWARE from INDEXIA 
SEAL-TIME & END-OF-DAY 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 
klfotrade pras you access to: 

■ Porttolo management 
• 3 yeas' NstDricat As 
.Three power! Li Real-ntno & End^-Dey Reel lime prioee 

AretyaB systems to chocse tram. AFX real tine news 

># fhebtme using PtbosI. Pc M ar te l Cy e . '» FT hescarisendarfidea 
ReutBre, DSC Sg*l. BIS, C6EB0C 4' ■ Company reports 
SkyTtot On4ne share dealing 

- v Pits personal finance 

EreM-day using a variety at OCHLV data ; - Plus Hemet and e*na4 
tpgds • ESI, CStfeed, SreokOafa, CSI jDfeowerrfio berate of Mfttrade. 

- glDSQA n.i e wwh . 121 Htft Street . CM 0800 226600 or 0121 717 

. . ■ =j= _ 1 ^ = _^ ajaa ^_^^-8FimreBAiArily 


COST EFFECTIVE 
FINANCIAL ADD-INS 
INTERMARK 

SOLUTIONS, 

a dvsion ert FNX Unrated otters advanced 
Aranda/ otoHaiors and analytical tools 
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The cycle is 
unrepealed 


A besetting sin of stock market 
analysts is that In attempting to 
rationalise erratic market move- 
ments they relentlessly seek out 
arguments to justify the present 
level of the indices. Earlier this 
year, for example, the surge on 
Wall Street prompted modish 
talk of die death of the business 
cycle. 

Sadly for investors, at least in 
the short run. Mr Alan Green- 
span, US Federal Reserve chair- 
man, knocked the fashion on 
the head. A seasoned student of 
the business cycle, he was not 
the man to swallow tall stories 
about the US economy reaching 
a new dawn, or of inflation giv- 
ing up its eternal struggle 
against sound money. 

Hence last month's pre- 
emptive strike against the infla- 
tion that so many had presumed 
dead. The Fed’s interest rate 
rise has since reduced Walt 
Street to a state of twitchy neu- 
rosis. Suddenly, inflation worri- 
ers are back in business. 

That is not to say that the 
'new dawn 1 brigade were 
entirely wrong. There are still 
some elements of their story 
which remain true and Mr 
Greenspan is an important com- 
ponent of the tale. Unlike most 
central bankers, be has been 
prepared to raise rates before 
concrete evidence of inflation- 
ary excess has emerged. At the 
same time global capital flows 
have been working, through the 
bond markets, to discipline gov- 
ernments. 

And governments themselves 
have shown a new readiness to 
tackle their budget deficits. This 
is most obviously so in the US, 
where the general government 
financial deficit, in the OECD’s 
definition, has fallen from 4.4 
per cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct in 1992 to an estimated 1.6 
per cent last year. 

Budgetary squeeze 

Japan and much of Europe 
are now at a similar point to the 
US back in 1992 and are moving 
in the same direction. The Japa- 
nese finance ministry is inflict- 
ing a tough budgetary squeeze 
on an economy where domestic 
demand is, at best groggy. And 
the big continental European 
economies have been straining 
in difficult circumstances to 
meet the deficit hurdles of tbe 
Maastricht treaty in preparation 
for monetary union. 

With fiscal policy In a non- 
expansionary mode and mone- 
tary policy operating on the 
economy like a thermostat eco- 
nomic conditions have been sur- 
prisingly stable in the US. This 
has been reflected across the 


world because the recovery in 
the global economy is unsyn- 
chronised. 

While the US and UK are in 
the vanguard of global growth, 
continental Europe lags, and 
Japan has picked up only on the 
basis of very expansionary fis- 
cal policy in 1995-96. Monetary 
policy is likely to remain accom- 
modating in these two impor- 
tant parts of the world for some 
time yet So liquidity abounds 
in the markets, while overheat- 
ing remains a remote prospect 
for the global economy. 

Fiscal rectitude 

This has been a perfect envi- 
ronment for bond investors; and 
as long as countries remain 
committed to fiscal rectitude, 
their bond markets are unlikely 
to see serious upsets. The high 
degree of stability in the present 
economic cycle has also caused 
US investors to conclude that 
corporate profits and dividends 
are more stable than hitherto. 
Their perception that the risks 
in equity investment have dwin- 
dled bas proved infectious all 
round the world. Valuations 
have become stretched in mast 
of the big markets. 

The flaw in the bullish argu- 
ment lies in the feet that the 
economic cycle bas lengthened, 
rather than disappeared. For a 
clear indication of how long- 
standing political anti economic 
forces behind the business cycle 
are still at work, it is necessary 
to look no further than the 
small pre-election boom in the 
UK. Politics can still destabilise, 
even if on a much more modest 
scale than in the 1970s. 

So. too, with economics, 
where the animal spirits of 
investors, consumers and espe- 
cially bankers can cause equal 
instability. In the British com- 
mercial property market, there 
are once again signs of over- 
heating. A growing number of 
bankers, including many new 
entrants from continental 
Europe, are confronting a short- 
age of quality business. Loan 
terms are becoming less 
demanding. More money is 
chasing speculative develop- 
ment. The same story can be 
seen in the US. where activity 
among lending bankers is 
becoming more feverish. 

Equity markets are in terri- 
tory where further setbacks 
cannot be ruled out Until the 
interest rate cycle turns up in 
Japan and continental Europe, 
the monetary background 
remains benign. Yet in due 
course, a crunch will come. The 
business cycle lives, albeit in 
slow motion. 


M r John Major’s 
mind is like a 
“railway siding”, 
according to one 
of his close cabi- 
net colleagues. “An idea goes in. 
it stays there for a long time, and 
then, when you least expect, it 
pops out again.’’ 

This insight explains the essen- 
tial difference between the 
Labour and Tory general election 
campaigns. 

Labour's is - apart from the 
occasional slip - pre-planned, 
pre-packaged, thought through to 
the last detail This includes even 
the moments when Mr Tony 
Blair, the Labour leader, departs 
from the prepared text of his 
speeches and “passionately 
improvises". 

It is designed primarily to reas- 
sure voters that - with the excep- 
tions of its constitutional agenda 
- Labour would build on the 
foundations laid by the Conserva- 
tives over the past 18 years 
rather than digging them up. 
And it seems to be working, if its 
substantial and relatively steady 
lead in the opinion polls is to be 
believed. 

"Half of me thinks that there is 
nothing the Tories could have 
done in this campaign to make it 
worse far them, because the pub- 
lic seems to have a settled view,” 
says Mr Peter Mandelson, 
Labour's campaign manager. 

Mr Major, by contrast, is a 
more genuine busker. Conserva- 
tive Central Office has mapped 
out a series of attacks - most of 
which involve a forensic analysis 
of Labour policies to exploit an 
absence of detalL 
But over the past few days he 
has been “going with the flow", 
according to one of his senior 
advisers. The flow has in fact 
been more of a tidal wave of 
seemingly appalling publicity 
stemming from his party's deep 
divisions over European mone- 
tary union and European Union 
policy more generally. 

It started swelling at the begin- 
ning of the week, as Tory candi- 
dates distributed their personal 
election leaflets to voters. Scores 
ignored the government’s official 
policy on a single currency of 
retaining the option to join pend- 
ing the completion of negotia- 
tions with the UK's partners. 
Phrases such as “no surrender" 
and “1 will never vote to abolish 
the pound” were stamped all over 
pamphlets. 

Mr Major was forced to concede 
he had no power to prevent Tory 
candidates saying what they 
liked on this most contentious of 
issues, even though it allowed 
Labour to repeat its charge that 
he is a weak leader. Mr Blah- 
stresses that he does not tolerate 
dissent in the ranks. 

However, Conservative strate- 
gists were convinced the public- 
ity was not all bad. Hieir polls 
indicate that Europe is becoming 
a more important issue for' 
wavering Tories many of whom 
are strongly or mildly Euroscep- 
tic. 

“Whether by design or default, 
it suits us if the electorate think 
we are against the single cur- 
rency," said a minister. “Apart 
from anything else it introduces 
an important difference with 
Labour." 

However, the dissent did not 
stop with backbenchers: minis- 
ters started to follow suit, break- 
ing the long-standing convention 


Rolling with the 
party breakers 

Major has risked beaching himself 
over Europe, says Robert Peston 



that they are bound by collective 
responsibility to the govern- 
ment’s position. On Tuesday 
night, the prime minister learned 
that Mr John Horam and Mr 
James Paice, two junior minis- 
ters, had made dear in their elec- 
tion literature that they oppose 
monetary union- ’ J 

“He had to decide whether to 
sack them," says a minister. 
“Personally, I think Horam 
behaved appallingly and should 
have gone." 

Mr Major decided against, fear- 
ing Eurosceptics could retaliate 
by turning their fire on him. 
Instead, he decided to exploit the 
media interest in Europe 
whipped up by his party’s inter- 
nal strife and make the UK’s rela- 
tions with Europe as “the 
heart and guts” of the battle 
plan. 


“It really was a spur-of-the- 
moment thing," says one of Mr 
Major's colleagues. “To be frank, 
I was shocked that even though 
we had all known for months 
that we were likely to be embar- 
rassed by the sceptics' personal 
manifestos; there^as no plan for 
dealing- with theft." " 

Mr Major opted for delivering 
two messages. One was a princi- 
pled defence of his so-called 
“negotiate and decide" policy on 
Emu, which he made at a press 
conference on Wednesday morn- 
ing and in a party political broad- 
cast that evening. In both, he 
took personal responsibility for 
the policy, saying he was putting 
country before party. 

The verdict on these perfor- 
mances is mixed, even among his 
own colleagues. Mr Michael 
Heseltine, the deputy prime 




minister and a perennial opti- 
mist, is convinced that “they 
answered important questions for. 
people”. 

Both he and the prime minister 
hart been shocked when talking 
to voters on the doorstep that 
Jflots.of people had not grasped 
we were offering a referendum" 
on membership of a single cur- 
rency. 

Anyone who saw the broadcast 
would no longer be in any doubt, 
because Mr Major pledged he 
would never decide to give up the 
pound because the electorate 
would do that through a plebi- 
scite. 

With media attention on Tory 
turmoil, “Labour's activities were 
wiped off the screen", said Mr 
Heseltine. But this was a good 
thing, he claimed. “It allowed the 
prime minister to get his message 


across on his own terms, uninter- 
rupted by Labour” 

Another senior Conservative 
was sanguine. “The prime 
-minister appeared to be appeal- 
■ fog above 'the. heads of the British 
people and that of course 
reinforced the impression that 
the party is ungovernable," he 
says. r “It was a states- 
manlike performance but we 
need him to be a rottweiler, not a , 
statesman." . 

However, the EU was now on 
the election agenda - and it 
allowed Mr Major to" deliver the 
other message: that Labour was 
not to be trusted in EU negotia- 
tions. In a press conference and 
in a £400,000 newspaper -advertis- 
. ing blitz, he alleged Labour 
would Introduce a trade union- 
ists' charter of damaging employ- 
ment legislation to the UK 
through the “back door" 'of tbe 
EITs chapter. 

But then on Thursday Mr 
Major displayed the^rallway' sid- 
ing" side of his mental processes. 
At yet another press conference, 
out popped ah admission that 
Tory MPs would probably be 
allowed to vote according to their 
consciences if the' issue of 
whether to join a single currency 
was ever put to them in the 
House of Com mons. ; 

T his was something he 
had been thinking 
about for some time - 
two years be later 
claimed - but it had 
never been discussed in cabinet 
Although Mr Major may have 
thought it was a positive 
announcement by reassuring 
Eurosceptic backbench MPs that 
they would never be coerced Into 
voting for a single currency, it 
was probably counter-productive 
for two reasons. 

It meant that once again the 
media was distracted from his 
attacks on Labour. Meanwhile Mr 
Kenneth Clarke, the chancellor, 
and Mr Heseltine distanced them- 
selves from the initiative. They 
- had not been consulted, they 
both said, creating the impres- 
sion that the three most powerful 
men in the g o ve r nm ent were not 
moving in step. 

The important question, there- 
fore, as the election contest 
alters its penultimate week, is 
whether Conservative divisions 
over Europe will lead to a trounc- 
ing in the election - or whether 
Mr Major will tap into growing 
British unease about the EU. 

But there is a great risk in 
moving too far in the Eurosceptic 
directum. His party's depiction in 
newspaper advertisements yes- 
terday of Mr Blair as ventrilo- 
quist dummy to Mr Helmut Kohl, 
the German chancellor, has out- 
raged the remaining pro- 
Europeans in the Conservative 
party, including the chan- 
cellor. 

Mr Clarke yesterday said he 
had “not been consulted about 
the advertisement in advance of 
the decision to proceed with it”. 
The implication, which was not 
denied, is that he was extremely 
unhappy about it 
As a minister said: “It may be 
that making the party more 
Eurosceptic will win us a few 
votes, but not enough to compen- 
sate for a chancellor going 
nuclear.” If the EU issue really 
blows up, it may be that the 
shockwaves engulf Mr Major 
rather than Mr Blair. 
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Estonia has a strong political and 
economic claim to join EU 


From Toivo Klar. 

Sir. I was impressed by your 
survey "Investing in central and 
eastern Europe" {April 11). It did 
indeed provide much valuable 
information on the region and on 
the way developments are seen 
from your end. However. I cannot 
completely agree with some of 
the comments made by your cor- 
respondents. 

Your article on tbe Baltic coun- 
tries states quite correctly that 
privatisation is still ongoing in 
Estonia. It asserts, however - 
based on the fact that some utili- 
ties such as ports, energy suppli- 
ers and railroads still remain to 

be sold - that the transition to a 

market economy in the country 
is incomplete. 1 believe that it is 
correct to state that very few 
countries either in western or 
eastern Europe have put as much 


From Mr Edmund Cannon. 

Sir. Craig Raine’s article (“A 
testament to great storytelling", 
April 12/13) joins a long and 
monotonous chorus praising the 
authorised version of the Bible, 
but it is difficult to tell precisely 
what he thinks is so good about 
this translation. 

Exhibit A is the New English 
Bible, which provides a suitable 
straw man for comparison with 
the authorised version: in fact 
outside of the Alternative Ser- 
vices Book lectionary, this is 
probably the principal role of the 
New English Bible today, since 
virtually no one uses it for any- 
thing else. There is a super- 
abundance of good modem trans- 


of the economy into private 
hands as has Estonia. Indeed, the 
privatisation of leading utilities 
is quite a novel concept also in 
the present EU countries. 

Your article on EU enlarge- 
ment (“Hopefuls join EU queue") 
asserts that while “the Baltic 
states . . . have a strong political 
claim . . . the EU has never taken 
in more than three countries at a 
time". 1 would in turn assert that 
not only does Estonia have a 
strong political claim, it also has 
a strong claim based on its eco- 
nomic performance. In fact, EU 

Commissioner Hans van den 
Broek on April 14 stated In Tal- 
linn that “on the economic front, 
Estonia's progress has been 
impressive in restoring stability 
and building a market econo- 
my ... It should be well-placed to 
profit from participation in the 


Iations. so let us pass on to 
Exhibits B and C. 

Exhibits B and C are the seven 
sneezes in 2 Kings 4.35. and the 
amaring line “and the dirt ram p 
out” in Judges 3J£L According to 
Raine. the latter Is “an example 
of writerly (sic) opportunism the 
irresistible embellishment which 
is art’s tribute to life". We are led 
to believe that the superiority of 
the authorised version arises 
from embellishments “put there 
by a writer touched in his imagi- 
nation”. 

The omission of these phrases 
in the NEB, however, does not 
allow us to infer that they are 
not in the Hebrew and hence 
embellishments, although it is 


EITs internal market". If the 
decision on which of the appli- 
cant countries should be admit- 
ted to the EU in the first wave is 
made based on objective criteria 
and not on political preferences 
Estonia should be among the 
first countries. 

However, the argument that 
never have more than three been 
admitted at one time ignores the 
feet that the last enlargement 
would have numbered four (if 
Norway had not turned down 
membership at the last moment), 
or even five (if Switzerland had 
decided to join). Let’s not get bog- 
ged down by erroneously per- 
ceived precedents. 

Toivo Klaaar , 

Embassy of Estonia, 

Av. Isidore Gerard, 1, 

1160 Brussels, Belgium 


the case that the original is 
obscure at Judges 3.22. (alterna- 
tives can be found in the Good 
News Bible and the New Interna- 
tional Version). 

At this point the reader might 
begin to worry that I will go on 
to criticise Exhibits D, E and so 
on, but Raine’s prolix and medio- 
cre analysis has no further evi- 
dence to offer in the A Vs favour. 
We can only wonder at the taste 
of a man whose favourite story in 
the bible is one of a king being 
killed in a lavatory. 

Edmund Cannon, 

9 Wilcote Road, 

Headington, 

Oxford OX3 9NG. UK 


Upside of a 
strong pound 

From Mr J. Gore Browne. 

Sir. The proposition from Lex 
greeting us on April 14 under the 
headline “Sterling woes” is of the 
doubtful variety. 

True, the engineering sector 
bas underperformed in 1997 by 
comparison to other sectors. But 
it is debatable whether the UK’s - 
engineers are on the back foot: 
there Is only meagre evidence for 
such a view. The strength or ster- 
ling is a two-faced phenomenon. 
For exporters a strong currency 
may hurt if they compete exclu- 
sively on price, such as British 
Steel perhaps, but it will be neu- 
tral/beoefidal far those which 
compete across the spectrum of 
economic performance. For 
example, imports of raw materi- 
als and overseas mar ketin g 
expenses fell rapidly as a result 
of an appreciating currency (the 
heavy import penetration was 
reflected in a massive TV adver- 
tising spend by leading fo reig n 
importers in the 1960s, 1970s and 
1993s, which they could easily 
afford with the declining cost of 
sterling purchases). 

Raw materials and marketing 
costs are important determinants 
of profitability for UK engineer- 
ing businesses. Moreover, the evi- 
dence from the front line is that 
the overall balance of trade in 
the UK is improving as a result 
of a strengthening currency. This ' 
may by a reflection of a strong 
underlying, if shifting, perfor- 
mance by the engineering, manu- 
facturing sectors of the economy. 

J. Gore Browne, 

Rutland Centre, 

Halford Street, 

Leicester LEI 1TQ, DK 
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The Olympic torch is struggling to stay alight as funding flops and sharks hit plans for the Sydney games, says Nikki Tait 

A flickering flame 


Sydney 2000 - the numbers 


Games open 

September 15 

Games close 

October 1 

Athletes expected 

10,200 

Incoming spectators expected 

250,000 

Volunteers to be recruited 

40,000 

Tickets to be sold 

5.5m 

Olympic Stadium capacity 

110.000' 

Olympic Stadium cost 

AS6€5m 

Television righto already (USS): 


Australia (Seven Netiwrk) 

S45m 

US (NBC) 

S7l5m 

Europe (EBU) 

$350m 

Japan 

SI 35m 

Forecast addition to GDP (1991-2004) 

AS7.3bn 


To be reduced to 80,000 after the Games 



M id-life crisis 
might be an 
over-dramatic 
assessment of 
Sydney's Olympic effort Yet 
three years after the Austra- 
lian city won the right to 
host the Olympic Games in 
2000. controversy swirls. 

The minor hiccups have 
included a shark attack in 
February that put a question 
mark over plans to route the 
triathlon across Sydney Har- 
bour. But behind the scenes, 
management upheavals have 
seen the departure of Mai 
Hemmerling as chief execu- 
tive of the Sydney Org- 
anising Committee for the 
Olympic Games t SO COG). 

There has also been grow- 
ing pressure from the New 
South Wales auditor-general 
for more disclosure about 
the games* costs. Last week, 
state opposition parties 
began an attempt to pass 
legislation that would 
ensure quarterly reporting. 

Meanwhile, a bold attempt 
to persuade sports fans and 
investors to fund a new 
A$665m ($5l5m) Olympic sta- 
dium, through an offer for 
sale of units in the venue, 
has flopped. Two-thirds of 
the 34,400 “gold packages", 
each costing a$io.ooo and 
offering tickets to all sta- 
dium events, were left 
unsold. Construction will 


not be affected but four 
stockbrokers which under- 
wrote the issue must now 
make up the shortfalL 

So is the Olympic spirit 
beginning to wane Down 
Under? Mr Hemmerling's 
successor, Sandy Hallway, 
thinks not. A career civil 
servant who was principal 
adviser in the late 1980s to 
Bob Hawke, the former 
Labor prime minister, he 
was lured to the organising 
committee as Mr Hemmerl- 
ing’s deputy last year. 

He thinks that when the 
products of the building pro- 
gramme become more evi- 
dent and some logistical 
uncertainties are resolved, 
the mood wiD change. "The 
enthusiasm which followed 
the winning of the bid has 
given way to more practical 
concerns. But the prepara- 
tions are going ahead. By 
the time we work up to- 
wards the Olympics, people 
will become very excited." 

Of the recent issues, the 
management question has 
probably had the most 
impact. For months, Olym- 
pics watchers had sensed 
tension between Mr Hem- 
merling, an equable South 
Australian who made his 
name r unning the Adelaide 
Grand Prix, and Michael 
Knight, the state govern- 
ment's hard-nosed Olympics 


minister. When Mr Hem- 
merling resigned, there was 
little doubt that his position 
bad become untenable. 

Moreover, his departure 
was not an isolated incident 
Throughout its brief life, the 
organising committee has 
had difficulty filling senior 
positions. It was outbid by 
private-sector employers for 
its first two choices of chief 
executive, and has seen a 
number of high-profile 
appointees come and go. 
When the Atlanta games 
ended, more than half the 
top dozen jobs at the organi- 
sation were vacant 

Last September Mr Knight 
took over the organising 
committee's presidency, and 
then added responsibility for 
transport planning. With the 
minister's hands-on role 
'enhanced, the pace of 
recruitment picked up. 

But accusations quickly 
followed that the games 
organisation was becoming 
"politicised". In a country 
where politicians are deeply 
distrusted, this was not a 
compliment. 

Mr Hollway counters that 
it was the dominance of pri- 
vate enterprise and lack of 
close government Involve- 
ment that was blamed for 
Atlanta's logistical and secu- 
rity problems. Reversion to 
the Barcelona-type model - 


where the mayor co-ordi- 
nated public funding - was, 
perhaps, inevitable. 

However, this begs the 
question what happens if 
there is a change of govern- 
znent in New South Wales in 
1999, when an election is 
due, and Mr Knig ht ceases to 
be a minister. Mr Hollway is 
not worried. “Governments 
Change anyway, and the 
structure is in place." 

Costs are a less immediate 
issue, but still a source of 
concern. The organising 
committee’s budget for stag- 
ing the games is likely to be 
revealed this month. Mr 
Knight hfts Indicated this 
will project a small surplus 
Of AS20m- A$60m. 

Television rights have 
already been sold, for mare 
than expected, to the US, 
South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan and 
Europe. Income under cate- 
gories such as ticket sales 
remains less certain. 

The "true" cost of the 
games clearly includes the 
hefty building programme, 
covering everything from 
sports facilities to transport 
- much of which is absorbed 
by the state budget The offi- 
cial Olympics capital works 
programme is about A$2bn, 
but there is some dispute 
over what should be 
included - hence demands 


for more regular disclosure. 

The stadium debacle can 
probably be attributed to a 
mixture of poor marketing 
and a complex structure that 
made the "gold packages" 
difficult to value. Neverthe- 
less, the swathe of unallo- 
cated tickets hardly makes 
the organising committee’s 
impending decision over 


ticketing policy any easier. 

This policy will probably 
be decided later this year. 
But Mr Hollway is confident 
the committee can hit its 
revenue targets while still 
ensuring that the "ordinary 
Australian" gets the chance 
of an Olympics seat. 

The marketeers are mak- 
ing efforts to steer the games 


back into smoother waters. 
For example, the Olympics 
flag began a nationwide 
“tour" last week - generat- 
ing generous TV footage of 
cheering parades. At Home- 
bush Bay. where many 
events will be held, the facil- 
ities are beginning to be 
tested, and some - such as 
the aquatic centre - have 


been approved. Mr Hollway 
believes there remains a 
host of practical challenges, 
but he adds: "Let me put it 
positively ... if the weather's 
right and the athletes are 
happy, if the broadcast and 
media are happy, and if the 
people or New South Wales 
enjoy it even if the trains are 
full, we've got a success." 


Gerard Baker on the lack of leadership in US politics 

Par for the course 


F or President Bill 
Clinton, it was yet 
another of those 
weeks. On Monday, 
an old business partner was 
sent to prison for three years 
for fraud - a light sentence 
to reflect the fact he had 
given prosecutors valuable 
information about the presi- 
dent’s involvement in the 
Whitewater affair. 

Later that day. the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
released yet another pile of 
documents detailing how the 
part}’ apparently tried to sell 
favours and even jobs in 
government to big campaign 
contributors. 

Then, later in the week. . 
came further embarrass- 
ment: the president was 
stood up by Tiger Woods, the 
21-year-old winner of last 
weekend's US Masters golf 
tournament. he agreed to pay - with 

Mr Clinton had invited money lent to him by last 
Woods, the first black man year's defeated presidential 
to win the event, to travel candidate Bob Dole - a fine 
with him to New York for a imposed by colleagues in the 
ceremony to mark the 50th House for using a tax- 
anniversary of Jackie Robin- exempt fund to promote his 
son's debut as the first black political message, 
professional baseball player. Yet Mr Gingrich’s main 
Woods said he had booked a problems are not eth i cal but 
holiday. political. He has outraged 

The Woods no-show - many of his supporters in 
which the golfer's friends recent months by appearing 
said was not intended as a to abandon the sacred tenets 
snub - was a minor setback or conservatism for a more 
for Mr Clinton amid the con- moderate tone. 

(inuing ftirore over White- The de facto head of the 
water and campaign finance, party in the country should 
Yet it heightened a feeling be Trent Lott, the Repub li- 
that now prevails in Wash- can leader in the Senate - 
ington: that America's politi- but he is another lost leader, 
cal leaders have lost their Though untainted by scan- 
grip. dal, he has failed to impress 

Nor is the malaise con- his personality on Washing- 
fined to the president and ton and cuts a slight figure 
his administration. “In compared with predecessors 
Washington today we are such, as Mr Dole, 
witness to two depressing Steve Forbes, a contender 
spectacles: a morally bank- for the Republican preslden- 
rupt Clinton White tial nomination last year. 

House a pd a brain-dead recently lambasted his col- 

RepubUcan party cowering leagues: “The Republicans 
in the halls of Congress,” the have no clear vision, no 
conservative columnist Wil- agenda, and no recognised 
liam Kristol wrote recently. national leadership." 

Newt Gingrich, once tri- This debility at both ends 
umphant leader of the or Pennsylvania Avenue has 
Republican revolution in the created a sense of inertia in 
House of Representatives, is Washington. Congressmen 
now derided by opponents say they have nothing to do 
and political friends. because so few bills have 

He too has been weakened been presented to them, 
by allegations of financial In whole areas of govern- 
improprieties. Last Thursday ment - trade, foreign policy, 


sas in the 1980s in which be 
was a partner. The news 
that James McDongal, Mr 
Clinton’s former business 
partner, has given revelatory 
evidence to the independent 
prosecutor revived Republi- 
can hopes of real trouble and 
sent another frisson of fear 
through the White House. 

Allegations of improper 
behaviour in raising cam- 
paign finance now touch A1 
Gore. The vice-president, 
and probable contender for 
thp Democratic presidential 
nomination in 3000, has 
admitted playing a critical 
role in fund-raising last year. 

The administration’s prob- 
lems make specific policy 


H aving become the 
first Democrat to 
be re-elected to 
the presidency in 
50 years, Mr Clinton had 
bold plans. His second inau- 
gural speech envisaged a 
"land of new promise” to be 
opened up by radical initia- 
tives in education, health 
and welfare. 

The Republicans in Con- 
gress also had every reason 
to look forward to the new 
session. For the first time in 
70 years, the Grand Old 
Party had retained control of 
both the House and the Sen- 
ate. It expected to fulfil its 
"Contract with America” 
promised in 1994. 

The loss of direction and 
energy since is partly 
explained by the prolifera- 
ting scandals. 

The president faces con- 
tinuing turbulence over 
Whitewater, the failed prop- 
erty development in Arkan- 



Crisls of leadership: Bill Clinton lacks direction 


the ' environment - the 
administration is sitting 
firmly on its hands. Vacan- 
cies remain unfilled among 
ambassadorships. Federal 
Reserve governorships and 
middle and high-ranking 
government positions. 

This is surprising given 
the energetic ambitions 
expressed only a few months 
ago by the leadership in both 
the White House and Con- 
gress. 


decisions in some critical 
areas especially difficult. 
Allegations that the Clintan- 
Gore campaign may have 
accepted funds from the Chi- 
nese government in 
exchange for political influ- 
ence have made it almost 
impossible for the adminis- 
tration to conduct China pol- 
icy without being accused of 
pandering to financial sup- 
porters. 

But there is a deeper prob- 
lem behind the crisis of lead- 
ership In Washington: a pop- 
ular disillusionment with 
America’s political elite. 
That cynicism is reflected in 
the political volatility of the 
electorate. 

In 1992, the voters threw 
out a Republican president 
and elected a Democrat Two 
years later they ejected Dem- 
ocrats from both houses of 
congress and replaced them 
with radical conservative 
Republicans. Last year they 
re-elected both a Democratic 
president and a conservative 
congress. 

In 1992 the voters appeared 
to be giving a mandate to Mr 
Clinton to shift the country 
gently leftwards. Two years 
later, the Republicans 
seemed to have a mandate 
for a sharp turn to the right. 
Last year, neither side could 
claim an unambiguous man- 
date to do anything 

In other words, the sense 
of drift at the top may sim- 
ply reflect a real drift farther 
down. Though leaders are 
supposed to lead, they must 
eventually take the people 
where they want to go. 


W hen Lord Lloyd- 
Webber, the 
composer of 
award-winning 
stage musicals such as Cats 
and Phantom of the Opera . 
arrived at Ehon John's 50th 
birthday party last week 
dressed as a Leyton Orient 
football fan, it looked little 
more than a photo opportu- 
nity for the paparazzi. 

But his presence at the 
party was a sign of his grow- 
ing links with Mr John Reid. 

| the shrewd Scot who has 
managed Elton John's career 
since 1971, helping him to 
become one of the world's 
wealthiest pop stars. 

Six weeks ago Mr Reid was 
appointed as Lord Lloyd- 
Webber’s personal business 
manager. His immediate pri- 
ority is to reverse the 
decline in the financial for- 
tunes of Really Useful Hold- 
ings, the private company 
which has owned and man- 
aged the rights to Lord 
Lloyd-Webber's musicals for 
20 years. 

This week Mr Reid held 
meetings in New York with 
executives of PolyGram, the 
Dutch entertainment group 
which owns 30 per cent of 
the company (the rest be- 
longs to Lord Lloyd-Webber). 
Mr Patrick McKenna, the 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive, has been given a fort- 
night to produce a blueprint 
for the company's future. 

For years. Really Useful 
was extraordinarily success- 
ful. Founded in 1977, it went 
public nine years later in 
one of the most flamboyant 
flotations of the mid-1980s 
boll market In 1990, after a 
series of boardroom rows. 
Lord Lloyd-Webber took the 
company private. 

It lost its most famous 
employee that year when 
Prince Edward resigned to 
form his own theatrical com- 
pany. It also gained a new 
chief executive in Mr 
McKenna, who had handled 
Lord Lloyd-Webber’s affairs 
as a partner of the Touche 
Ross accountancy group. 

Mr McKenna is credited 
with having made a good job 
of manag in g thp transition 
to private ownership, not 
least for selling 30 per cent 
to PolyGram in 1991 for 
£78m. This was slightly more 
than Lord Lloyd-Webber had 
paid to buy bade the whole 
group the previous year. 

He was well-rewarded for 
his efforts with a profit- 
related salary package. 
Really Useful Holdings is a 


Really not 


on song 


Alice Rawsthom on efforts to 
revive the fortunes of Lord 
Lloyd-Webber’s company 



Party animals: the Lloyd-Webbers celebrate with Elton 


secretive company, but its 
accounts reveal that his 
annual remuneration rose 
from less than £lm in the 
year he joined the company, 
to just over £7m in 1994. 

The majority of profits 
come from the Really Useful 
Group, the company's sub- 
sidiary which manages the 
theatrical rights to Lloyd- 
Webber productions. Its 
turnover increased from 
£31. 5m in the year to June 30 
1990 to £83.4m four years 
later, with pre-tax profits ris- 
ing from £7.3m to £35.4m. 
The royalties paid to Lord 
Lloyd-Webber on his per- 
sonal share of the group's 
copyrights rose from £9.3m 
to £l9.7m during that period. 

However the income from 
those copyrights has 
declined recently. Really 
Useful Group's pretax prof- 
its fell to £26.lm in 1995 and 
£21.7m in 1996, with the par- 
ent company's pretax profits 
tumbling from £46. 4m in 
1994 to £30. 1m for each of 
those years. Mr McKenna's 


remuneration fell too, but 
was still over £2m. 

When Mr McKenna was 
made chairman in 1995. he 
presented shareholders with 
an ambitious plan to turn 
the company into a diversi- 
fied entertainment group. 
Really Useful Holdings has 
since toyed with various 
schemes, including a Las 


Really Useful Holdings 
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Vqgas leisure complex, and 
joining a consortium to rede- 
velop Battersea Power Sta- 
tion in London. Nothing has 
come of these projects, and 
the company remains reliant 
on Lloyd-Webber musicals. 

Really Useful Holdings' 
profits are likely to fall again 
this year. It will receive sub- 
stantial publishing royalties 
from sales of the Evita 
soundtrack album, but Sun- 
set Boulevard, its most suc- 
cessful musical of the 1990s. 
ended its Broadway and 
West End runs this spring. 

That leaves Cats and 
Phantom of the Opera on 
Broadway and the West End, 
where the company also has 
a new production of Jesus 
Christ Superstar. These 
shows are highly popular - 
Cals is Broadway’s longest* 
runner with more than 6.000 
performances - as are scores 
of other Lloyd-Webber musi- 
cals all over the world. 

Y et his attempts to 
create another hit 
have been less suc- 
cessful. Whistle 
Down The Wind, the latest 
effort, failed to transfer to 
Broadway after opening in 
Washington. This triggered 
speculation that the elabo- 
rate Lloyd-Webber shows 
(the "mansion” for the 
Broadway Sunset set cost 
$4.25m) are outdated at a 
time when Broadway audi- 
ences are turning to hipper, 
more ascetic musicals such 
as Rent and Bring In 'Da 
Noise. Bring in 'Da Funk. 

Lord Lloyd-Webber is now 
rewriting Whistle Down The 
Wind, and Mr McKenna is 
trimming overheads at 
Really Useful Holdings. The 
group, which employed 155 
people a year ago, 
announced 18 redundancies 
in London this January. 
Meanwhile, the composer 
has charged Mr Reid with 
finding a long-term solution 
to the company's difficulties. 

Mr Reid recently diversi- 
fied into stage musicals by 
forming a company to pro- 
duce a Broadway version of 
Aida, with music by Elton 
John and financial backing 
from Walt Disney. He has a 
close rapport with Poly- 
Gram. Elton John's record 
company, and has agreed 
broad objectives for Really 
Useful Holdings with the 
Dutch group at this week's 
meetings in New York. 

Mr McKenna has until the 
end of the month to produce 
a workable business plan. 


William Lewis and Christopher Brown- Humes on the tests facing paperless trading 

Crest’s wave of challenges 


N ext week will start 
early at Crest, the 
UK’s electronic settle- 
ment system for share 
deals. On Monday, Crest will 
begin work at 2am in prepara- 
tion for the biggest challenge in 
the new paperless trading sys- 
tem's 10- month life. 

When dealing begins in the 
shares of Alliance & Leicester, 
the bonding society converting 
to a hank, the 2 .3m new share- 
holders will have the chance to 
sell their shares immediately. If 
the price surges, many may do so 
- leading to fears of jammed 
telephone lines, delayed settle- 
ments, disappointed investors 
who fail to get the best price for 
their shares and even that the 
entire paperless trading system 
wiD grind to a halt 
"Crest is already running at 
full pace now and we are only 
just about getting through," says 
Mr Glen Copper, office manager 
of Walker, Crips. Weddle and 
Beck, the small private client 
stockbroker. 

The Alliance and Leicester Do- 


tation is only a trial run in com- 
parison with the cha ll e nge s fac- 
ing CrestCo, the company that 
runs the system, later in the 
year. The first of five mutual 
o rganisa tions floating, it is sec- 
ond smallest or the four building 
societies and one life assurer 
which will create 16m new 
shareholders when they demutu- 
alise. 

The real crunch will come in 
jimp and July when more than 
10m people will be given shares 
in the modi larger Halifax and 
Woolwich building societies and 
Norwich Union, the life assurer. 

Crest bas taken a number of 
steps to prepare itself for the 
onslaught. Besides next Mon- 
day's extra early start the sys- 
tem will open at 5.30am - an 
hoar earlier than usual - fo r the 
next four weeks to give it extra 


time to handle the expected flood 
of share sales. Early opening is 
likely to be repeated in the sum* 
mer as the other bunding societ- 
ies come to the market The set- 
tlements company has even said 
it is ready to open on Saturdays 
if members want it to. 

Installation of a new software 
system has also been accelerated, 
in a bid to ease queuing prob- 
lems in the system which have 
left some smaller stockbrokers 
strapped for cash while they 
wait for bargains to be settled. 

Brokers had found their cash 
was being tied np In trades 
which could not be settled. If 
that pushed them np against 
their credit ceilings with their 
settlement banks, it resulted in 
their other trades bring rejected 
by the system. The software fix 
now in operation will set on one 


side bargains which cannot be 
settled, instead of allowing them 
to gum up the system. 

Crest also believes it has 
largely dealt with other prob- 
lems which have appeared since 
its launch last July. For exam- 
ple, last month problems with 
new software caused severe dis- 
ruption to the Crest system and 
caused a backlog of 110,000 
unsettled transactions. 

But brokers say they are con- 
cerned there Is nothing to fall 
bade on if the worst comes to the 
worst "If it all ground to a halt, 
I have absolutely no idea what 
would happen.” says Mr Cooper 
of Walker Crips. "There is no 
plan b as far as 1 am concerned." 

Others say the situation could 
become similar to the so-called 
"paper mountain" in 1987 when 
a huge backlog of unsettled bar- 


gains almost closed the stock 
market As the volume of trans- 
actions increased about three- 
fold after the Big Bang deregu- 
lation of the City, back offices 
were forced to stay open until 
9pm most evenings and Sundays 
to dear backlogs. The crisis led 
to demands for share certificates 
to be done away with through a 
new electronic system - Crest 

Crest acknowledges that 
things could go wrong this time. 
"We are talking about a cataclys- 
mic change. It is an Immense 
challenge for the market," the 
company says. "We are confident 
but not complacent." 

Crest managers are relieved 
that an unexpectedly high 27 per 
cent of Alliance & Leicester’s 
2.2m shareholders are selling 
their shares immediately 
through a series of auctions 


where trades can be aggregated. 

"This will go a good way 
towards easing the pressure on 
tbe system." predicts Mr Tom 
Sheridan, managing director of 
Barclays Stockbrokers. "It prob- 
ably means there will be fewer 
other sellers in the next few 
weeks." 

But Halifax, with 3.5m mem- 
bers, is the one that could cause 
havoc. Ms Sue Concannon. man- 
aging director of Halifax Share- 
dealing. says the society is mak- 
ing its corporate nominee 
account as attractive as possible 
to persuade members not to hold 
a share certificate. It can then 
organise an auction-style system 
for handling immediate sellers. 

"If Crest does face meltdown, 
we could probably find a way to 
settle with counterparties out- 
side it,” she says. "But we don't 


have a formal contingency plan.” 

Registrars are also playing 
their part For example, brokers 
will be encouraged to deliver cer- 
tificates to the registrars to 
aggregate dealings before they 
hit Crest, rather than sending 
each batch separately to Crest 

Mr Gavin Downs, registration 
services director at Lloyds Bank 
Registrars, says: "This was the 
system we employed with the 
water and electricity privatisa- 
tions when settlements went 
through the London Stock 
Exchange. It worked then and 
there is no reason for it not to 
work now." 

In spite of these measures, one 
CrestCo executive conceded pri- 
vately that a larger building 
society such as the Halifax com- 
ing to the market on Monday 
would have meant a potential 
"meltdown". 

“We are very lucky that Alli- 
ance & Leicester is the first and 
that we will be able to learn 
from our mistakes before the 
mothers of demutualisation are 

upon ns." 





Zinc lifted 
by talk of 
shortfall 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 
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Trading in base metals 
on the London Metal 
Exchange was sluggish 
yesterday, with thin volumes 
resulting in small price 
moves. 

The three-month price for 
zinc moved up $4 to $1,247, 
with some specialists con- 
tinuing to be bullish on 
the back of Cominco, the 
Canadian base metals pro- 
ducer. reporting that 
strong demand for zinc 
in the US, Europe and 
Japan has left it without 
stocks. 

Cominco expects it will 
need to purchase some 50,000 
tonnes of zinc this year, and 
estimates that 1997 will see a 
total market deficit of about 
200,000 tonnes. 

Analysts are projecting a 
similar deficit for 1998. and 
some are now forecasting 
that the price will reach 
$1,400 a tonne in the medium 
term. 

The three-month contract 
for copper was up $28 a 
tonne at $2,288 at the end 
of midday “kerb” trading, 
later creeping up to $2,298 
on news that a planned 
strike by some workers had 
started at Chile’s Escondida 
mine. 

Unexpectedly strong US 
cocoa grindings for the first 
quarter of 1997 - up 20.74 
per cent to 95,435 tonnes - 
saw the most actively- 
traded July future jump $20 
a tonne to $1,471 in early 
trading on New York's 
Coffee. Sugar and Cocoa 
Exchange. 

However, the July con- 
tract on the London Inter- 
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WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


Ctrasige Yea- 
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Gold per tray 02 . $341.70 -1.35 $390.60 

Star per troy az 291 ,00p +1.00 346S0p 

Aluminium 90.7% (cash) S1526.0 -7.5 $1561.5 

Capper Grade A (cash) $2339.0 +117 $2647.0 

Lead (cash) $826.75 +675 *8165 

Nickel (cash) $7240 +90 $8035 

Zinc SHG (cash) $1228.0 +21.0 *1035.0 

Hr* (cash) $5690.0 +100 56555 

Cocoa Futures May £1019 +7 £979 

Coffee Ritives May $1640 +78 *1868 

Sugar (LDP Raw) $289.70 *1630 *294.10 

Barley Futures May £91.75 -0.75 £11600 

Wheat Futures May E98L5Q -050 **31188 : 

Cotton Outlook A Index 7645c - 0 . 1 5 82.35c 

Wool (04s Super) 407p -3 440p 

Oil (Brent Blend} $17.31 -0.69 $16785 

Per tome untees aherafte stated, p Pencxrtjj c Coma K. x May. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Europe ends 
on weaker note 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Santer Iskandar 


Most European bond 
markets fell yesterday, while 
US Treasuries fluctuated in 
a narrow range, slightly 
above Thursday’s levels. 

UK gilts reversed the pre- 
vious session’s gains on 
bearish money supply data, 
while political worries 
dogged the French. Italian 
and Spanish markets. 

In London, the June long 
gilt future settled lower at 
109^4. while in the cash mar , 
ket the 10 -year benchmark 
bond matched this fall, clos- 
ing at 97B. its yield spread 
over the equivalent bund 
widening by 6 basis points to 
1 S 6 points. 

Traders were disappointed 
to learn that the M4 mone- 
tary aggregate had grown 
by 11.2 per cent in the 
year to March. This rate 
of growth was unchanged 
from February, but econo- 
mists had been predicting a 
Tall. 

Italian BTPs fluctuated 
erratically, with the June 
BTP future finally settling at 
127.76, down 0.57, while In 
the cash market the 10-year 
yield spread over bunds wid- 
ened by 5 basis points to 180 
points. 

Pessimism about Italy's 
chances of joining European 
economic and monetary 
union from the start, which 
had been weighing on the 
market for several days, 
finally took its toll yesterday 
when the budget commis- 
sion of the lower house of 
parliament voted against the 
government's mini-budget 
proposals. 

Economists view the mini- 
budget as a necessary step 
towards meeting the Maas- 
tricht treaty's criteria for 
participating in a single 
currency. 

Italian bearishness spilled 
over into the Spanish 
market. Lq Barcelona the 
June bono future lost 
0.55 to close at 113.15, 
but some analysts felt that 


the fall was unjustified. 

“It is not normal to put 
Spain and Italy in the same 
basket,” said one. "It is clear 
that Spain’s Emu chances 
are much higher than 
Italy's." 

He added that the market 
should be supported by 
expected rate cuts by the 
Bank of Spain, as well as by 
investor demand far bonos 
now that their yield spread 
over bunds was in three 
digits. This spread closed 
at 107 basis points, up from 
102 points on Thursday and 
91 at the beginning of the 
week. 

French bonds fell on 
renewed speculation over 
the possibility of an early 
election. The June notional 
future fell 0.18 to close at 
128.72, after reaching a low 
of 128.52. 

In the cash market 10 -year 
OATs underperformed Ger- 
man bonds. The 10-year 
yield spread of bunds over 
OATs narrowed by 3 basis 
points to 8 points. On Mon- 
day this spread stood at 16 
points. 

US Treasuries capitalised 
on Thursday’s gains, with no 
releases of economic data to 
drive sentiment 

The 30-year long bond had 
risen % to 94% by early 
afternoon in New York, to 
yield 7.06 per cent. In 
the short end of the 
maturity spectrum the 
two-year note was 
unchanged at 99§, yielding 
6.404 per cent 

In Chicago toe June future 
on long-term bonds was £ 
higher at 108. Analysts were 
not expecting any significant 
price moves for Monday, but 
warned that two- and five- 
year notes could come under 
modest pressure as traders 
set up short positions in 
preparation for next week's 
auctions. 

One trader said it would 
take “a major surprise" to 
move toe long bond out of 
its current trading range, 
with its yield fluctuating 
between 7 per cent and 7.10 
per cent. 
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GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 
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Sett Bay* Open 

price (taw ffigti tarn V* W 
Apr 341.5 -66 343-1 3416 24 363 

toy 342.1 -06 - - 1 

Jh 3464 -69 3452 343.0 33.734 76,296 

MS 3456 -66 3476 3486 4634 16,190 

Oct 3486 -6B 349.6 3467 409 6144 

Dac 3516 -19 3526 351.0 1615 21.616 

TOM 38684 16V84 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (60 Troy occ; Sftrcy re) 

Apr 3752 -12 3796 3163 4 40 

JU 3772 -12 3795 3746 9,765 12380 

Oct 3766 -1.1 378.1 3779 1,579 2653 

to 3606 -1.1 3TT5 3175 2 1.1T4 

Total 11,360 HOI 

■ PALLADIUM NYfgX flOO Troy ql; Stray azj 

to 15460 +1.10 19560 15020 9273 6.633 

Sap 15460 +1.10 15625 15350 119 2,702 

Dae 15639 +1.10 - 326 

TOM 1646 B063 

■ SS.VER OOfcEX (5000 Trey an Oanttrtwy raj 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE C/tame) 
Sett B»T* 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ MCAmfiCME 



price change K£> lira 


tat 


prise 1 

nr 

9850 

+155 8850 9825 

176 

1,703 

HW 

101S 

Jri 

10150 

+105 10150 101.S 

189 

1042 

Jri 

1034 

Sap 

9723 

+02S 

- 

48 

Sap 

KM6 

HW 

(WPS 

+025 10800 9925 

45 

1403 

Dae 

1018 

Jin 

101^5 

+4L23 102.00 10150 

37 

848 

HIT 

1030 

Urn 

10125 

+025 104.00 10U5 

as 

431 

MV 

1040 

Total 



54S 

11SD 

Total 



1053 1044 344U1S4 


Apr 4767 +61 4896 4696 2 2 

toy 4710 +16 4756 4675 33689 49620 

Jri 4766 +16 4806 4756 I £55 36724 

Sip 481.1 +16 4825 4806 187 6741 

DM 4686 +16 4925 4886 - 6611 

to 491.1 +16 4985 4986 72 17 

TOW 386*7102623 


■ WHEAT CBT p.OQObu into; ceno/BOto buahal) 

tor 43760+11.75 43600 41600 3,723 8,713 
Jri 44450 +135 44760 426.00 18653 53.107 

S«P 44600 +125 450.00 430.00 2641 11J36 

Dec 457.75 +1325 4565Q 43060 1642 11.101 

tor 49600 +12 49960 44150 123 531 

M 39600 +2 397.00 38600 35 197 

TbM 27J1I 86396 

■ MAIZE C8T (5.000 bu ntac ogoffiMi txahaff 

toy 30025 +325 301 .00 296.90 16373 82054 
Jot 30025 +25 30160 29675 36755125,778 
Sap 28750 +1.75 28600 284.75 2.707 22634 

Dec 28350 +0.75 2842S 28050 14640 89.163 

liar 280.00 +025 28676 28950 1.126 - 9627 

toy 29150 - 29150 28950 21 588 

TOM 74689356741 

■ BARLEY UFFE (£ per tome) 


Tai 26701X3* 

■ COCOA CSCE no terras SAorraa) 

May 1437 +19 1443 1428 16* 1633 

M 1483 +12 1473 1481 5,718 340ZT 

Sep 140 +10 1483 1*® 408 16126. 

Dac 1504 +10 151S 1502 403 16017 

Mir 1527 +10 1828 1528 572 18,680 

■H 1548 +10 1540 1538 4® 8556 - 

TbM 7008 94630 


■ COCOA PCCOI (SOffaftorwe} 

Apr 17 Mb* 

DaM __ . . . - - 116165 


Me day 

1147.87 


MeaMaMah Ito to M 

Apr 66050+4100 68300 S6M0 UJStt,' 

to 84675*200 54.550 64225 66» 36061 

Jto 63660+4073 6462S 63600 3523 24673 

fat 67*75 - 87625 67600 1 673 15,810 

Dae 68.850-1051 68625 68625 883- 8620 

M 70650+0.150 70780 70550 613 5JXC 

Total . 846a 

ffi LEAH HOPS CME (4fl,OOQI&ff; CABWtttf 

to 85025-0.129 95.700. 946*0 5,7* 19,483 

Jul 8S37S+0600 85<450 84650 3080 3.109 

Am 82 350 +0.100 62600 61 J3D 3JD4 4029 

M 75675 +0.129 75:450 X3S0 2.410 3,648 

Mo 71.950 -0,125 71600 71658 603 . 2585 * 

M 70.750+00* 70, BOO. 70600 130 947 

Total : 1067S 31083 

■ PQRKB«LJL^CM£(40/)0q|a<;e*W^ 
Mt> . 89650+2600 BU550 .87600 2.408 3614 



7235-15 7350-55 

7160-70 7275-80 

7260 7390/7285 

7255-60 7370-75 

7345-50 
rVe 
n/a 


61.75 +1.75 91.00 9160 

9400 +005 - — 

9600 +0-2S 9605 9605 
68.00 +1X25 
10000 +0-25 
102. DO +005 


■ COfftm UFFE Stowe) 

mm 1640 +20 1651 1632 1.428 15,617 

M 1662 +19 1675 IBS 2066 15J86 

Sap 1670 +20 1682 1662 454 9628 

Nov 1665 +20 1677 1665 173 3667 

to 1635 +20 1847 1839 247 1649 

Mar 1620 +90 - - 36 128 

Total .4008 4BA78 

■ COFFEE -C* CSCS p76Q08»; carta/tori 


89650+2600 BQJ5Q 87600 2.408 3614 

60.125 +2.700 89.425 86000 1081 ZA24. 

85600+20)0 .86.100 83600 238 888 

75l12S+t6» 7S.1H 74.W0- 41 178 

74.500+1.100 78006 76000 * g 

4M 7« 


LONDON TRADED OFTONS 

totare prtea $ tom — cmp— —Pm* — 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OH. NYMEX (1,000 barrels. S/bwreQ 


doee 

Previous 

Hlgh/tow 
AM Official 
Kerb ctoaa 
Open int 


5685-95 5730-40 

5615-20 567D-75 

5890/5680 5740/5890 

5690-700 5735-45 

5715-20 
n/a 


national Financial Futures 
Exchange ended £7 down 
at £1,032, after meagre 
trading. 

The persistence of below- 
normal temperatures in the 
north-east US yesterday 
prompted a further finning 
of Brent crude oil futures 
for June, which had closed 
at $17.72 a barrel on 
Thursday on London's 
Internationa] Petroleum 
Exchange. 

By midday on Friday the 
price for Brent June futures 
had inched ahead to $17.87, 
and by late afternoon 
was at $18.07, having 
briefly touched $18.13 soon 
after the US opened for 
trading. 

But Brent's rally, driven 
by the US, was seen by 
most dealers as fragile 
and unlikely to stay the 
course beyond the short 
term. 


Total daOy tunover n/a 

■ ZH4C, apeotat Mflh grade (8 par tonne) 

Cloaa 1227.5-6.5 1249-96 

Previous 1223-30 1247-48 

High/low 1250/1244 

AM Official 1223-54 12456-480 

Kerb dose 1246-7 

Open int n/a 


12276-8.5 

1229-30 


Latest Day's Open 

price ch an ge ffigb Law to tat 
toy 1909 +OZ7 1900 1143 31,789 38001 

to 1903 +0.19 1972 1904 45.458 I.KSc 

Jri 1905 +0.15 19.73 1944 11078 47,434 

Aug 1902 +0.17 IB-72 1801 4.121 29088 

Sap 1902 +0.13 1971 1909 1 000 17641 

Oct 1905 +0.15 1967 1965 789 15687 

Total 104028422,109 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE CVbanreQ 


Total daffy turnover n/a 
■ COPPER, grade A ($ per tonne) 


Close 

Previous 

HfefiAo w 
AM Official 
Kerb dose 
Open Im. 

Total dally turnover 


2338-40 2292-3 

23016-030 2266-67 

2332 2300/2267 

2332-34 2289-90 

2287-6 
rVa 
n/a 


Latest Day's Open 

price change tflgti low Wri Int 
1703 +024 18.13 1761 1508S 81,184 

1804 +0.16 1862 1706 4.634 35672 

1825 +0.17 1802 18.14 1073 13669 

1&41 +919 1643 1800 93 9147 

1806 +007 1B.47 1806 344 5651 

18.42 +006 18.43 18.42 30 5,198 


toy 102. DO +005 - 

Total 16 MB 

■ SOYABEANS C8T ftOOMB rte ratttfBta ImftBj 

toy 64400 +50 64800 83300 13,806 46057 

JU 845.75 +305 84900 83600 40,196 78694 

Am 82805 - 83000 81900 2096 12611 

S(«] 74700 +1 74900 74000 850 6062 

Row 88605 -205 68000 681.00 7,704 39014 

to 691.50 -30 694.00 68800 134 2070 

Total 84,721 187070 

■ SOYABEAN 06. CST (BQJQOlba: ccnta/Tb) 

toy 2461 +002 2405 24.10 3057 25015 

Jul 3402 +001 2405 2401 7045 37.182 

to 2403 +006 25.10 24.72 1001 9.471 

Stp 25.02 +006 25.08 2404 450 5710 

Oct 2505 +00 2S05 24.75 715 5064 

Dec 25.10 +0.1 2507 2405 1006 16090 

Total 15285 100078 


21605 +6.75 21600 21ZOO 
194.15 +605 19400 18900 

178.75 +560 17605 172.M 
15600 +3.95 15700 15405 

144.75 +3.75 1*4.00 1420Q 
13800 +200 141.00 13800 


3,480 6078 
3055 12007 
1273 7,409 
563 4263 
167 1,478 
32 24S 

9010 32,118 


■ COFFEE (ICO) (US cente/pouid) 1 


Comp, daly 

15 day average 


Fin. day 

14302 

13802 


■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (S/tame) 


■ HEATING 00. HYMEX (42000 US gaOSJ CAJ5 jpfls) 


■ LME AM Offfdal E/S rata: 1-6322 
LME Ctoekig OS rale: 16315 


Spot 16320 3 itot 103D1 E aOs 10Z7B 9 Mk 102GO 
■ HIGH GRADE COPPER fCOMEX) 


Uteri DoYa 

pta etamge Wtfi Lear 

10700 +105 10800 10605 


10680 +105 10700 105.10 5083 


10600 +1.10 10G.7D 105.70 


Jri 105.60 +006 10600 104.75 1,437 


10(00 +0.75 10300 10300 
103.70 +0.70 10400 10305 


Latsft Days Open 

price ctaanga Ugb Law to tat 

r 5405 +005 5500 5400 14075 26119 

I 53.15 +0 .15 53.80 53.10 9002 30062 

5325 +015 5300 53T5 3098 22,645 
} 5405 +006 5400 53.75 9090 12019 

I 5400 +0.41 54.95 5400 1.102 7041 

55.65 +036 5500 5505 2057 7054 
ri 32077145017 

GAS Off. IPE (Wlonne) 

Sett Day's Open 

price change Mgta Law M tat 

May 16305 +100 1BS.OO 162.50 5.727 22.7B7 

to 16405 +075 16500 16400 4.141 10,104 

Jiff 16575 +005 16675 16500 1010 6022 

Aug 167.75 +005 16650 16705 606 4008 

to 169.75 +005 16905 16900 57 2.427 

Oct 171 .75 +005 17200 17100 97 2089 

TOM 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices nuppSad by N M Rothsct*0 


+005 16905 16900 57 2,427 

+005 17200 17100 97 2089 

120S 80084 
QASIffMEX (10000 amStu^ SAnaBbL) 


■ SOYABEAN MEAL CST (100 tons S/ton) 

Hay 

2750 

-0.4 

2775 

2725 

7598 33,788 

Jri 

2735 

+0.7 

2745 

2695 10,105 37,484 

Aug 

2620 

-0.7 

284.5 

260.8 

1588 10554 

sap 

2465 

-00 

2480 

2455 

534 

6.728 

Oct 

225.9 

-09 

2285 

2245 

640 

8061 

Das 

2170 

-05 

2180 

2155 

1.662 14,179 

Total 

■ PG 

TATOB 

i UFFE 

i (E/ton 

ne) 

21041 111086 

mat 

32.0 

-30 

350 

320 

37 

353 

Jun 

550 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

no* 

710 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ID 

Bar 

1100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apr 

144.0 

- 

1450 

1420 

23 

1,028 

Total 





73 

1055 

■ FREIGHT (BIFH=X) UFFE ($1 Q/index point) 

Apr 

1330 

-5 

1340 

1330 

18 

712 

May 

1345 

-5 

1355 

1340 

57 

794 

Jm 

1245 

-5 

1251 

1240 

- 

55 

Jri 

1170 

-15 

1190 

1170 

31 

927 

Od 

1295 

S 

1300 

1300 

- 

399 

Jib 

1345 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Tetri 

Ctom 

Pm 



106 

2048 

BR 

1345 

1381 






tag 

3095 

+2.1 

312.5 

mi 1018 11,458 

Oct 

304.7 

+15 

3013 

302.1 

583 

4063 

Dao 

301.1 

+1.7 

me 

2905 

18 

1.MT 

Mar 

3014 

+10 

2815 

2990 

38 

808 

Kay 

Trial 

3013 

+10 

298.4 

2994 

26 413 

2038 17007 


■ SUGAR *11' CSCE njjjjjjjjjM centa/fta) 


m ALUMINIUM 
(99.7%) Lh£ • 

nta 

n/ft — 

rVa 

■ COPPER 
(Grads A) LME 

n/a —3 — 

n/4 

n/a - 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

1550 : — 

1600 

1650 

M COCOA UFFE 

1000 

1025 

1050 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

1800 

1850 

1900 


May Auo May Aug 


♦to Aug May Aug 


May ^Jd- May Jiff. 

a 0 d :'-*18 32 SB 

164 ISO -71 120 

133.- .165= « 145 

Jd May Jul 
87 + ,87 33 , 42 

04 73 45 53 

42 - 61 SB 66 




Jun Jul Jun Jul 
36 - » S5 - 


toy 1108 +003 1100 1001 9,941 39034 

Jri 11,09 +001 11.16 Ml 87 9031 65096 

Del 1004 +0.15 1000 1008 1075 33061 

tor 10.76 +0.12 1000 1003 1072 190S2 

May 10.68 +0.08 10.70 10.58 262 4081 

Jri 1001 +008 1000 1005 43 1013 

Total 220M1GMM 

■ COTTON NYCE (50,000aa: centaribe) 

toy 7006 +0.11 71.15 7070 5067 17019 

Jri 7202 +007 >200 7200 6074 38040 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE Ott. FOB (per barrel) +or- . 


Oubd *1606-6031 +0095 

Brent Stand (dated) $1709-704 +O0I 

Brant Stand (Jun) $1706-706 +0.17 

W.T.L S10.63-9.6Sz +0095 

■ OH. PRODUCTS NWEporapt ffalhwy CT p»»M) 


Pramiurn Gaaoffne 


Od 

7407 

+107 

7425 

7300 209 2.183 

Gas Ol 

$168-168 

♦1 

Dac 

7110 

♦117 

7520 

7405 1,197 22260 

Heavy Fuel OB 

$78-80 


Bra- 

7123 

+108 

76.15 

7100 97 2,768 

NapMha 

$170-172 

-2 

iny 

7605 

+110 

78JS 

7105 14 850 

Jet fuel 

$168-189 

+2 

Trial 




14029 767GB 

. Dtaaei 

SI 73- 175 

+05 


■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (130008a; cantata) 

May 7500 -000 7R2D 75.10 684 90S 
7800 -0.05 79.10 77.90 680 10.737 


■ NATURAL GAS (Parico/awm) 


Bactan (May) 10,3-10.4 

flmto n ton HA London p1Ti) XB *m 


6305 -0.10 8500 8400 
85.95 -0.10 87.00 85.75 


tor 88.10 +005 8800 8800 


GoM(Tray az) $ price £ equhr SFr eqriv 


200059 489.862 
209043 499.466 


Close 34145-34105 

Opening 3420004200 

Morning fix 34200 209059 489.662 

Afternoon fix 342.10 209043 499.466 

Day's High 342.7034300 

Day's Low 34000341.10 

Previous dose 3420034300 

Loco Ldn Moon Gold Landtag Rates (Ve US$) 

1 month .4.44 6 months ... .4.50 

2 months 4,46 12 months A49 

3 months — 4.48 

Silver Fix fVtroy az. US cts equtv. 

Spat 28925 47200 

3 months 29300 478z45 

6 months 29700 46405 

1 yew 30600 49700 

Gold Coins S price E aqiffv. 

Krugerrand 342-344 209-211 


Day's 

price eta mg e Hgh 

2065-3.004 2090 
2120-0004 2.130 
2130 -0.014 2.152 
2135-0015 2155 
2140-0010 2155 
2170 -a012 2182 


Open 

lam W tat 

2035 28,110 23075 
2085 21.104 30095 
2115 6150 15034 
2120 3047 10043 
2125 3058 11053 
2160 4,132 13043 
7200 189095 


FUTURES DATA 

At ft/tuma data suppled by CMS- 


47 

21 

4081 

2.127 

IPE (May) 

■ OTHER 

10250 

-1125 

51 

14 

933 

686 

Gold (par troy exit 

$34178 

-105 

1081 26768 • 

Star (per (ray osif 

47500a 

-2.00 



Platinum (per troy at) 

$37700 ' 

.+650 



Rritadhjm (per troy az.) 

$15050 

-100 



Copper 

1140c 




Load (US prod.) 

45.00c 




Tin (Kuala Lurnpo) 

1403r 




Tin (New York) 


+200 


■ UNLEADS) GASOUNE 
NYMEX (42000 US gaffe.: c/US ^Vh.) 


Silver Fix 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 yew 
Gold Cotes 
Krugerrand 
Maple Lad 
New Sovereign 


Latest Day** 
price change ffigta 

6105 +0.55 6175 
6005 +301 61.15 
59.75 +305 60.15 
5800 +3.40 5020 
5705 +3.15 57.75 
5500 +3.15 5600 


Low Vd tat 

6075 12773 32022 
6016 6052 37038 

59.45 2174 12037 

5800 610 5014 

57.45 290 3029 

5500 40 1,755 

22999100018 


Spices 

A very (tan market of black pepper can be 
reported for the week, Man Praductan 
reports. 

Tightening supplies from Ihe main sources, 
inria and Vietnam, coupled with strong 
demand from many consuming markets 
pushed prices to higher levels. 

Black pepper asta was traded at 
YStajSOMbSau (or futixe deffvorias and 
the normal faq quality for plndkig pur- 
poses at US$2150. 

Many west Ewopeen buyers hesitated to 
take coverage but It looks es though 
cheaper prices may not be eiqiected any 
more. 

White pepper, however, hardfy met buytag 
attention at USS4.75Q/MT Of Muntock 
white pepper is evaffabta for new crap 
paaMons. The new crap with start coming 
off by mid-June. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume date show n for 
contracts traded an COhffiX. NYMEX, CBT, 
NYCE. CME. CSCE and IPE Crude Off are 
one day in arrears. Volume & Open Interest 
totals ere lor all traded months. 


INDICES . 

■ Reuters (Bass 18/W31 


Apr 18 Apr 17 month ago year ago 
19460 1946.0 19770 21121 


K CRB ftalaras {Basra 1967 ■ 100) 
Apr 17 Apr 18 month ago 1 
24501 24224 

■ QSQ Spot (Basra 1970 = 100) 


Apr 17 Apr 18 month ago year ago 
19108 18900 19200 20209 


Catfle (Sue weight) 
Sheep 0ve weight) 

FAgs (five weigtntf 
Lon. day sugar (raw) 
Lon. day sugar {wta| 
Barley (Eng. feed) 
Mela (US No3 Yellow) 
Wheat (US Dark North) 
Rubber (Maytf 
Rubber (Jur^V .* 
Rubber (KLRSS Nol). 
Coconut Ofl (pHt& 

Palm Ofl (Malay : 
Copra (Phifll 
Boyabeans (US) 

Cotton Outlook'A' tadax 
Wooftope (B4s Super) 

£ partem Bttos iriwvihv * 
r itaosMkg. n HatayriM car 
Jur Umdcn Rwriori- 5 CF 


9 . 8269P -405*. 

I) 129.07p -001* 

) 88.05p +SJSP 

aw) $289.70 +000 

rte) $31000 +000 

\ Ltaq 

eUCrw) .£109.00 

40rth) Unq 

.72.50P 
v?20Op 
lo.l). 2890X 

l 1 • 7l20y '-6.0 

I ; .56201 +70 

" ,$46aojt 

■ 2Z4;b -20 - 

ndac •. 7245o 

per) 407p -3 

eviba ateiri. p pancetag. e caorih. 


«£ ■;$ »m i e 


16aaad on 2170 haad ri pgs 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 



Coupon 

Rad 

Date 

Plica 

Day's 

change 

Yield 

Weak 

»0o 

Month 

ago 

Australia 

8.750 

11AM 

92.8750 

-1190 

702 

706 

7.79 

Austria 

5.750 

04/07 

99.1200 

-0.140 

507 

5.98 

508 

Belgium 

8250 

03/07 

1020600 

-0200 

507 

107 

176 

Canada * 

7000 

12/08 

102.1000 

-0250 

170 

604 

654 

Denmark 

8.000 

03/06 

109.4500 

-1150 

656 

188 

135 

France BTAN 

4.750 

03/02 

102.7101 

-0240 

402 

4.86 

405 

OAT 

5500 

04/07 

980700 

-0060 

5.76 

5.82 

552 

Germany Quid 

6.000 

01/07 

101.1500 

-0080 

554 

506 

5.71 

Ireland 

1000 

oaioa 

1016800 

-0.320 

171 

606 

6.61 

Italy 

8.750 

02/07 

84.9200 

-0430 

709t 

7.59 

700 

Japan No 143 

6.300 

09/01 

1200782 

+0.020 

1.41 

1.45 

1.32 

No 182 

3000 

OBAM 

106.0233 

+1150 

2.16 

216 

238 

Netherlands 

5.750 

02/07 

100.1600 

-1140 

5.73 

5.68 

5.47 

Portugal 

9500 

02/06 

1170100 

+1060 

6.78 

602 

184 

Spain 

7050 

03/07 

103 0800 

-0470 

600 

60S 

603 

Sweden 

6000 

08AJ7 

1O50262 

+0070 

7.16 

721 

192 

UK GUIs 

7.000 

08/02 

99-02 

-®32 

722 

705 

603 


7250 

12AJ7 

97-30 

-13/32 

703 

708 

729 


9.000 

IQ/08 

110-14 

-14/32 

7.62 

7.77 

750 

US Treasury * 

6250 

02/07 

95-25 

-4/32 

185 

608 

609 


6025 

02/27 

94-16 

-8/32 

7.07 

7.18 

806 

ECU (French Govt) 

7.000 

04AM 

105.7600 

-1440 

6.15 

6.19 

6.02 


MOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFE)* £50000 32nds of 100% 


■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100000 32nda oM00% 



Open 

Sett price Orange 

Hgh 

Low 

Est vol Open InL 


Open 

Latest 

Jm 

110-01 

109-24 -0-13 

110-03 

109-22 

34991 

170824 

Jun 

107-28 

107-29 

Sep 


109-19 -0-13 



0 

2714 

Sep 

107-13 

107-14 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50000 64ths Of 100% 


Dec 

- 

107-00 


Strflra 

Price 

May 

Jun 

CALLS - 
Jiff 

Sep 

May 

Jun 

PUTS — 
Jiff 

Sep 

109 

0-54 

1-28 

1-45 

2-19 

0-06 

0-44 

1-07 

1-45 

110 

0-18 

0-37 

1-12 

1-S0 

002 

1-09 

1-38 

2-12 

111 

04)3 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Up and down 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Adams 

A renewed bout of 
speculation over the ins and 
outs of a European sin g le 
currency caused ups and 
downs on the Foreign 
exchange markets yesterday. 

The US dollar slipped over 
a pfennig against the D-Mark 
after comments by Mr Plans 
Tietmeyer, the German cen- 
tral bank president, on 
Thursday that the Bundes- 
bank was not Interested in 
seeing the German currency 
weaken. 

Several peripheral Euro- 
pean currencies also suffered 
from some turbulence 
against the core European 
currencies. Reports of a 
secret deal between the 
France and Germany to 
thwart Italy's participation 
in European monetary union 
swept the market. 

The Finnish markka, the 
Portuguese escudo and the 
Italian lira were all volatile 


against the D-Mark dur ing 
the day. 

The D-Mark ended trading 
against the Italian lira at 
LS87.5, a rise of two lira from 
the ‘close of trading In 
Europe on Thursday. 

A French government 
source later denied the 
report, calling it “a ground- 
less rumour." 

Against the US dollar, the 
D-Mark closed up by nearly 
one cent to DM1.7162. The 
D-Mark also rose by over a 
pfennig against sterling. It 

■ Pound to Now Yoric 
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1.74 


Yen perS 

127 


Sterling 

SP*E 
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Apr 18 
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1.7130 

1.7184 

1.7108 

1.7046 


■- Ptct. dose ~ 
1.6295 


1.6274 

1J222 


dosed at DM2.7997, a rise of 
Ll pfennig. 

In the US. the dollar was 
little moved against the Jap- 
anese yen. in spite of a series 
of comments by officials on 
bath sides of the Pacific. The 
dollar ended at Y12S.975, a 
sliver higher than the previ- 


SourcfeMeC 

ous day's IeveL 

The yen was also weak 
against the D-Mark, losing 
over a 0.39 of a yen to close 
at Y73JS. 

■ The dollar was steady in 
quiet trading, even after Mr 
Everett Ehrlich, the US Com- 
merce under-secretary, 
expressed concern that a 
strong dollar could slow the 
efforts to reform the Japa- 
nese economy. 

Remarks by Ms Charlene 
Barshefsky, the US trade 
representative, also failed to 



shake the dollar. 

Ms Barshefsky said the US 
did not want a big rise in 
Japan's trade surplus, and 

said the US was concerned 
at the rapid rise in car 
imports from Japan. 

■ The French franc slipped 
to FFr3.368, its lowest level 
against the D-Mark this 
month, amid rumours that 
Mr Jacques Chirac, the 
French president, may make 
a decision over a snap elec- 
tion during the weekend. 
"Prospects of an early elec- 


tion drove the market 
down.” one trader said. 

■ Mr Paul Martin, the Cana- 
dian finance minister, said 
yesterday that the Canadian 
dollar had been subject to 
normal financial market vol- 
atility. but was faring better 
than European currencies. 

Asked why the Canadian 
currency was at a two-year 
low against the US dollar. 
Mr Martin said: "Financial 
markets are by nature vola- 
tile. and the Canadian cur- 
rency as with any other cur- 


rency is going to reflect 
that.” 

"If you take a look at how 
the Canadian currency has 
acted relative to other cur- 
rencies. European as an 

example, the ftanarfi.m cur- 
rency has in fact done bet- 
ter,” he said. 

Canada’s decision not to 
follow the US Federal 
Reserve’s latest interest rate 
rise has seeu the Canadian 
dollar weaken recently. 

Yesterday, the Canadian 
dollar was worth C$1.3984 
against the US currency. 
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IX 

1.4018. 

22 

- 

2X753 

•21 

2X646 

2.9 

2X2 

2.7 

833 

1X307 

04 

1.6292 

05 

1X231 

OX 

105.7 

21063 

ai 

27055 

OX 

21014 

ax 

973 

12X364 

04 

126254 

OX 

12X653 

04 

- 

204X33 

5.7 

202673 

5X 

194X63 

5.6 

1206 

23622 

-IX 

23673 

-14 

23876 

-IX 

1161 


(Scft) 12.0765 -0.0668 746 - 623 
(BFi) MB -0.1905 800 - 200 
(DKfl 63397 -0.0346 3S7 - 407 
FM) 5.1778 -03145 745 - 810 
<m 37800 -0.0275 795 - 805 
(DM) 1.7162 -03095 157 - 187 
(Or) 270.725 -0.785 650 - 600 

0 £) 13485 403063 475 - 495 

Q.) 169500 -6.15 450 - 550 

Iff) 334000 -0.1006 600 - 200 
(FI) 13293 -0.0101 290 - 295 
(NKr) 70833 -00036 B14 - 651 
IE») 172.620 -0.425 57D - 670 
(Pta) 144.660 -0335 600 - 700 

|SM) 73726 -03467 690 - 762 
(SFfl 14605 -0.0105 600 - 810 
(D 13313 *0.0024 308 - 318 

- 1.1378 *0.005 374 - 381 

- 0.73140 


355820 353500 
6.5726 6327B 

5.2279 5.1644 

53086 5.7735 
1.7254 1.7133 

271.490 270.130 
15505 1.5430 

170127 169226 
353820 35-3500 
1.9386 1.9258 

7.1715 7.044Q 

172960 172080 
145X00 144.580 
7.731 D 7.6506 
14651 14565 

16350 1.6300 

1.1388 1.1348 


t Rom tar Apr 17 . BUMtar (prank In d» Fraud Spot tacto drew arty ft* tad teee MM ptae. Farad m me not dmedy quoredto tee irrerktl IM 
am mpted by cum Hanoi rsM Swing Mb — ^ by th® Bo* <4 EngteoL B — ■ww uii 1EB0 ■= 100. htn rebated 10/96 BO. Oflw mi 
BMW bi brah MM*t Deter 8pa» tnt*» darned bom THE HMffiEUlBIS CL0GMQ SPOT HAirn 8oo» wtbm are rraradad by tm F.T. 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


Austna 
Belgum 
Denmark 
Finland 
Francs 
Germwry 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Ltaemboug 
Netfieriande 
Norway 
Portugal 
Span 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
UK 
Ecu 
SORf 
Americas 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Canada 

Menco (New Peso) 

USA (S) 

Padfie/Mddlo East/ Africa 
Australia (AS) 12912 -0.0017 908 - 917 

Hong Kong (HKS) 7.7490 -0.0005 485 - 495 

Mia (Rs) 35.7750 -0X2 500 - 000 

tsrae/ (SN0 3.4075 +00015 034 - 116 

Japen (Y) 125575 +0005 950 - 000 

Malaysia (MS) 2.5125 -0.0022 120 - 130 

New Zealand (NZS) 1.4482 -0.0042 455 - 470 

Philippines (Paso) 26S700 +051 500 - 900 

Sard) Arabia (SO) 3.7506 -0.0001 504 - 507 

Singapore (SS) 1.4406 -05007 405 - 410 

SouthAMca (H) 4.4506 -05065 490 - 520 

South Korea (Won) 894500 +15 000 - 000 

Taman (TS) 275300 -051 100 - 500 

Thailand (Bp 265700 -051 650 - 750 

t SOH Me per S tar Apr 17. Bel/Dtter j p-eeda bi the Data Spai table abow only the tea i 

* lo the merii e t bid am Inpd o d by cured Merest rates. OK Main* 6 ECU are quoted h US currency. JP. 
Bace i weaga 1990100. 

The emJ wn g e rane prated bi tho table are also raw to fcto on the beemrn at htrpJ/wwwJTxJo™ 


12X038 

1.5 

120185 

20 

113235 

2.1 

103.1 

35X4 

20 

35X125 

21 

34X725 

2.1 

103.1 

6X308 

1.6 

6X124 

1.7 

6.4307 

1.7 

1051 

5.169 

2.0 

5.1503 

2.1 

5X678 

2.1 

01 3 

5.7693 

rx 

5.7463 

2X 

5.64 

24 

IOS.7 

1.713 

2 X 

1.7065 

33 

1X728 

25 

1043 

272X8 

-63 

274.65 

-21 

295375 

-5.6 

659 

1X46 

0.3 

T.5475 

03 

1.5488 

03 


1698 

-21 

170235 

-19 

1712X5 

-19 

76.1 

35.34 

2.0 

35X125 

21 

34X725 

21 

103.1 

1.9255 

24 

13175 

24 

1382 

2X 

1027 

7.0796 

OX 

73739 

0.5 

7.0483 

ax 

984 

17275 

-03 

1729 

-OX 

172.635 

0.0 

943 

144.74 

-03 

14436 

-OX 

144.655 

0.0 

773 

7X696 

04 

7X6 

0.7 

76126 

03 

84.1 

1.4557 

33 

1.4463 

3.9 

1.4007 

4.1 

103.8 

1X307 

0.4 

1.6292 

05 

1X231 

OX 

999 

1.1389 

-1.2 

1.1415 

-IX 

1.1567 

-1.7 

- 


(Peso) 

(PS) 

(CS) 


05995 -0.0004 995 - 985 
1.0617 +0.0008 615 • 619 
15984 +00008 960 - 967 
7 5725 -O.012 710 - 740 


05995 05995 
15619 1.0610 

1.4025 1 5978 1.3956 

7.8760 75660 75905 


2.4 1.3903 25 1.3689 2.1 835 

-16.0 8257 -19.5 9.1175 -156 

• 1065 


15919 

7.7489 

3559 


125.44 

25154 

1.4485 


12925 15695 

7.7496 7.7489 

35.8100 35.7420 
3.4120 35970 
126180 125.650 
25140 25110 
1.4491 1.4445 

263900 263500 
3.7506 3.7502 

1.4420 1.4406 
4.4560 4.4460 4 4912 
896.100 681500 
275540 275080 27.6301 
260780 260640 2616 


-0.7 15927 

0.0 7.7494 

-72 3645 


-05 1396 -OlS 995 

00 7.7506 -0.1 
-75 


61 124 415 
-1.4 25200 

-13 1.4528 


50 119515 5.0 121.7 

-13 2542 -13 

-13 1.4735 -13 


3.7508 

1.4386 


-0.1 3.7513 

18 1.4341 

-11.0 43662 

60 275303 
-4.1 263275 


-0.1 3753? -0.1 

1.9 1.4128 18 

-10.4 4881 -9.7 

00 ... 

-40 26965 -3.4 - 

l~raid fares are not tkeedy 
Morgan romnal fncfces Apr 17: 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Apr IB ‘ BFr PKr HV 

DM 

£ 

L 

n 

NKr 

Ee . 

Pta 

' SKr. ■ 

SFr 

• -1 
!.%£ 

.CS 

S 

r 

Ecu 

Belgium 

(BFr) IDO 

19.48 

16.33 

4X48 

1325 

4788. 

£449 - 

: 2OD0~ 

’&?.£ 

'406.7 

1 21X8 

4.13a 


‘3X50 

2.624 

355 B 

2.483 

Denmark 

(DKr) 54.12 

. 10 

8.837 

2X24 

0389 

2581 • 

2949 

10-82- 

263X 

221 X 

’ 11.73 

2X33 

0X37 

2.138 

1X29 

1926 

1.344 

France 

(FFr) 61X5 

11.32 

10 

2X70 

1.118 

2932 

3X38 

12X5 

298.7 

2503 

13X8 

2527 

1.061 

2419 

1.730 

21 7S 

1.521 

Germany 

(DM) 20.63 

3311 

3X88 

1 

0X78 

9673 

1.124 

4.125 

1003. 

84X9 

. 4471 

0X51 

0357 

0X15 

0583 

73.38 

0X12 

Ireland 

(W 54.79 

10.12 

8X46 

2X57 

1 

2623 

2X86 

10X6 

267 X - 

223X 

. 11X8 

2X61 

0X49 

2164 

1.547 

195.0 

1.361 

Italy 

(U 2088 

0X88 

0X41 

0.101 

0X36 

IDO. 

0114 

0418 

10.18 

8535 

0453 

0X86 

0.036 

0.082 

0.059 

7.432 

0.052 

Netherlands 

(FD 18X5 

3X91 

2966 

0X90 

0X35 

878X 

1 

3.870 

8848 

74X9 

3X78 

0.757 

0.318 

0725 

0518 

66X0 

0456 

Norway 

(NKr) 5030 

9X38 

8-164 

2424 

0X13 

2394 

2.725 

10 

243X 

204X 

10.64 

2063 

0X66 

1X75 

1412 

177X 

1X42 

PorOtgal 

Its) 20.51 

3.789 

3X48 

0994 

0374 

9813 

1.118 

4.102 

100 

83X1 

4448 

0X46 

0X55 

0.810 

0X79 

72X8 

0X09 

Spain 

(PtaO 24.47 

4.521 

3395 

1.186 

0447 

1172 

1X33 

4X94 

119.3 

100. ' 

5.305 

1X10 

0424 

0.967 

0.691 

97.06 

0606 

Sweden 

(SKr) 46.13 

8X22 

7X31 

2X36 

OX42 

2206 

2614 

9X25 

224X 

1B8.5 

10 

1X03 

0.799 

1.822 

1.303 

151.1 

1.145 

Swttxeriand 

(SFr) 24X3 

437B 

3.957 

1.175 

0442 

1180 

1X21 

4.847 

11 BX 

99.03 

5X54 

1 

0420 

0.957 

0684 

86X4 

0.602 

UK 

CE) 57.75 

10.67 

9.429 

2300 

1.054 

2765 

3.147 

11X5 

281.6 

236TT 

" 1252 

2383 

1 

2X81 

1X31 

205X 

1.434 

Canada 

(CS) 25X2 

4378 

4.134 

1X28 

0462 

1212 

1X80 

5X64 

123.5 

1035 

5.480 

1.045 

0438 

1 

0.715 

90.09 

0.529 

US 

S) 35.41 

6X42 

5.781 

1.717 

0646 

1695 

1.929 

7.082 

1727 

144.7 

7.B76 

1461 

0.613 

1.389 

1 

1260 

0.879 

Japan 

(Y) 28.10 

5.192 

4.588 

1XS3 

0513 

13*5 

1X31 

5X20 

137.0 

114.8 

6.092 

1.160 

0.487 

1.110 

0.794 

100. 

0698 

Ecu 

40X7 

7441 

6X75 

1.953 

0.735 

1826 

2195 

6.054 

1964 

164.6 

8.731 

1.682 

0.687 

1.501 

1.137 

143.3 

1 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Apr 18 Ecu can. Rats Change % +/- from 46 spread Drv. 
• rates •agansfEcu onjtjy cen. rate v weakest bid. 


Portugal 

Ireland 

Spain 

Rntand 

«a»y 


Denmark 

Germany 

Belgium 

Austria 

France 


197.398 
0.796709 
163826 
685424 
1000.48 
2.16979 
734 555 
182573 
39.7191 
135485 
645863 


197.114 

+0X04 

-014 

241 

1 

0.737003 

+0000229 

-7.73 

10X3 

•. 52 

165.466 

+0X27 

1.00 

1X5 

-7 

5X1946 

+0.03065 

1.11 

1.14 

-7 

1835.68 

+208 

1X3 

0.72 

-11 

2X0372 

-0.00175 

1.56 

0.69 

-12 

7.468S8 

-0.00712 

1X8 

0X8 

-11 

1X6041 

-0.00224 

180 

046 

-16 

40.4442 

-00433 

1.83 

043 

-13 

13.7971 

-0X175 

1 83 

0.42 

-13 

6X0500 

+0.00246 

2X7 

0X0 

-19 

309.064 

+0X15 

4.67 

-2X0 


0.609697 

+0.002053 

-11.78 

15X2 

- 


P-MAWC fUTUBBS (IMM) DM 125800 per DM 


(IMM) Yen 125 per Yen 100 



Open 

latest 

Change 

«0h 

Low 

Est. vrt 

Open rat 


Open 

Latest 

Chenge 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open inL 


0X626 

0.5824 

+6.0014 

0X656 

05817 

21,141 

88,748 


0.8003 

0X004 

-0X019 

0X024 

0.7992 

22.450 

80.382 

Sep 

Dec 

0.5690 

0X664 

+OX014 

0X890 

0X888 

. 50 

3,168 

Sep 

0X114 

0X114 

-0X019 

0X117 

0X111 

60 

1.446 


0X907 

+0.0014 


. - 

191 

319 

Dec 

0X227 

0.8229 

-0.002 

0.8227 

0.8227 

4 

623 


NON ERM MEMBERS 
Greece 29530B 

UK 0.793103 

Ecu carnal rates ea by Empeen Ccm t nl muu Currentes are n amcaadrtg rakolve Hi erg h 
Pwontape dongas are for Eos a posttwc tenge denotes a weak aerencyjli rerp wi re Vrew+ the nan 
b a tte n reo apreacte ifta pocampe cCTarenca between the a ad rtartW «\3 Ecu oarP« rmet far a 
curancy. and the mamarei pem re ed owcereaga itaH an at fa curency’a mortal rate bom la Ecu 
carnal rate. I7<M£ Srertfcg afpenjsl horn BV*. Ackatmen m kuated by the RnencM Term. 


■ PHbWBIPHA 9E P« OPTIONS C31 .250 (cams per poind) 


SWISS FRANC FUTURES (IMM) SFf 125,000 per SFr 


m STERLWa FUTURES (IMM) £62.500 pert 


Jun 

0.6870 

0.6864 

+0X024 

0X896 

0X865 

13.721 

42X23 

Am 

1.6280 

1X268 


1 6334 

1.6278 

7.459 

36,382 

Sep 

0X950 

0.6832 

+OXQ23 

0X857 

0X950 

104 

2.135 

9ep 

1.6294 

1.6286 

— 

1.0300 

1X294 

11 

867 

Dec 


0.7006 

+0.0022 

- 

- 

15 

379 

Dec 

- 

1X246 


1.6270 

“ 

2 

101 


Strike 

Price 

May 

- CALLS - 
Jui 

Jlil 

May 

PUTS ~ 
Jun 

Jii 

1X20 

1X4 

2.44 

Z74 

0X5 

1 47 

1.94 

1X30 

1.28 

1.01 

2X7 

1-29 

1.93 

2.42 

1X40 

0.85 

1.42 

1.83 

1X7 

2.51 

2.93 

Previous Cay's uel. Cate n/a Pub n/a . Prev. Cary's opwi ri, Cato raa Puts n/a 



5WQRL1> INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RATES 

AprB 18 OV 

night 

One 

month 

Three 

mths 

Su 

mths 

One 

yaat 

Lome. 

inter. 

D* 

rue 

Repo 

rato 

Belgkm 

3i 

31 

31 

3-4 

W 

6.00 

2X0 

- 

France 



3{ 

3* 

33 

3.10 

- 


Germany 

3i 

3i 

U 

3A 

3% 

4X0 

2X0 

3.00 

Intend 

5’c 

5H 

5G 

5% 

55S 

- 

“ 

6X5 

My 

7 

7 

fl? 

65 

« 

&2S 

8.75 

734 

Netfaerfand* 

3 £ 

3i 

34 

3V. 

3U 

- 

3.00 


Switzerland 

% 

i!» 

1*. 

ia 

2 

- 

(.00 

- 

US 

5% 

52 

5h 

&2 

6% 

- 

sxo 

- 

Japan 

N 

to 

IS 

H 

S 

- 

0X0 

- 


5* 

SS 


ea 

- 

- 

- 

5.50 

5.64 

5.7B 

6.09 

- 

- 

- 



4i 

4’i 

- 

- 

- 


311 

33 

38 

- 

- 

- 


■ SLBOfi FT London 
toWri u nh Ffcdog 
US Dot* CO* 

ECU UM De 
SDR Linked De 

s LOOP OTartBnk Cana M *t oOered rma lor **»«■« » »«• *"*** 
ralererere crews, at llnm aaai eonang oay. The barfr* ere Bererea Tru*. Bar* a Tokyo 
MsubWhl. Baclays Btn NatmU Hf|irtiuiire». 

IHmaacsaabt the obowkc Uoney Rzue, CSS Ctte ECU * SOB LfcMd Oepcste IDs). 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Apr 18 Short 7 days One Three Six One 

tarrn notice month months roontte year 


3 \ 

■3U 

3 1 * 

V. 

3U ■ 

■ Vt 

3U 

3»b 

3£ 

-3l« 

313 

■311 

3*4 

■ 3*2 

3A 

313 

« ■ 

v> 

3h 

3lj 

312 

-* 

Jb 

3% 

SA- 

3A 

3A 

as 

3*4 ■ 

31« 

3A 

3* 

3& 

■ 3b 

3(5 

31+ 

SA- 

' 3*8 

3m 

3A 

3* 

3A 

3il 

Vr 

3JJ 

-W 

31 5- 

3i3 

3i 

■3,4 

Vt 

9A 

3B 

■ 3*4 

3B 

3A 

313 

-a* 

□B 

315 

5ii 

H3 

5 ii 

512 

S3 

512 

512 

Sff 

54. 

- sii 

5J1 

5B 

S\ 

SB 

Sii 

5*2 

5U ■ 

■5,*. 

SB 

5.1 

5*2 

-511 

SB- 

5U 

5^- 

S=8 

6 - 

5% 

6A ■ 

■an 

6,; 

6.V. 


. 61; 

7A 

SS 

%■ 

h 

1*1 

1>B 

Iff 

■ i{2 

1*2 

Iff 

2 - 

Iff 

2>. 

i!i 

34 

•2S 


Sjj 

3£ 


3B 

313 

3ff 

-3ff 

43,- 

*b 

5»I 

ft 

si) 

SB 

sff 

y; 

5,2 

5)1 

6 - 

ft! 

611 

6S> 

“IS 


7 A 

6,” 

7A ■ 

■ 6)2 

6J2 

5)3 

es 

-6^1 

6% 

til 

ii 

>2 

11 


B- 

13 

fl 

7 

1« 

H 

- »2 

ii- 

B 

3A 

• V. 

3A 

3h 

3,; ■ 

3*b 

3ii 

3*8 

3>2 

-3% 

3H ■ 

3»j 


Bdgsn Franc 
Darasn Krone 
German Mam 
Dtecn GtAiet 
Franeft Franc 


Swing 
Swiss Franc 
Cartadan Doi. 

US Dollar 
Itaban Lira 
Japanese Yen 
A&an SSng 

Sheet term ratas are caB lor me US OoBar and Yen, 


oftwre: two does’ noboe 


■ THREE MONTH MBOff FUTmSS (MATFlPm tntertxx* gHond rate 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Lew 

Eel ud 

Open Im 

Jun 

96.51 

96.49 

-0.09 

98 56 

96 49 

74.804 

57.147 

Sep 

93.49 

9B.49 

-o.ee 

96.54 

96.48 

28.369 

49.982 

Dec 

96.43 

98.43 

-0.06 

96.48 

95.39 

13.084 

35,458 

■ THIS MONTH CUROMAStX FUTURES (UFFE)' DMIm ponis of 100% 


Open 

Sett pnee Change 


Lew 

EsL vol 

Open tea. 

Jun 

96.77 

96.75 

-0 01 

06.77 

9674 

25G33 

228679 

Sep 

96.70 

9670 

-0.01 

96 71 

06 58 

24345 

194334 

Dec 

96 56 

9657 

. 

96X7 

96.54 

14760 

212830 

Mar 

96.41 

6042 

- 

96 42 

96.40 

14749 

175557 


■ ONE MONTH EUKHURK FUTURES (UFFET DM 3m poaits ot 100% 



Open 

Sett pnee Change 

Ni*i 

Low 

Eel. vor 

Open M. 

May 


96 76 

. 



0 

4557 

Jun 


96.78 

. 



0 

725 

Jii 

9677 

9677 

. 

96.77 

96.77 

100 

50 

Aug 


96.77 

- 



0 

5 


■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (JJFFE)' LI 000m points ot 100% 



Open 

Sett pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open rat. 

Jim 

93.19 

93.12 

-0.09 

9319 

93.06 

27658 

118178 

Sep 

9345 

93 39 

-0.11 

93.45 

9336 

20166 

70420 

Dec 

93 54 

93X0 

-0.11 

93X6 

93.48 

10288 

41773 

Mar 

93X7 

93X2 

-0.11 

93X7 

93.50 

3575 

27609 


MjF§SFr1m point, a) iDOS 



Open 

Sett pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Est. vol 

Open tm. 

Jun 

98.01 

98X3 

-OX1 

98.06 

97.99 

11430 

57556 

Sep 

97.96 

97.95 

-0.04 

96X0 

97.94 

8231 

31117 

Dec 

97.82 

97X0 

-OX5 

97.85 

97.78 

4463 

1B642 

Mar 

97.71 

97.70 

-0X4 

97.74 

97 66 

895 

7761 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm 

points of 100% 


Open 

Sett pnee Change 


low 

EsL vol 

Open InL 

Jun 


99X6 

. 



0 

n/a 

Sep 


99X4 

-001 



0 

n/a 

Dec 


99.06 

-0.02 



0 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Ecu 1m points ol 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Wgh 

Low 

Est vol Open int. 

Jim 

95.79 

95.76 

-0X7 

95X1 

95.76 

1385 

7930 

Sep 

9575 

95.75 

-0.05 

95.79 

95.74 

488 

4820 

Dec 

95.68 

95.68 

-0.04 

95.71 

95X6 

540 

5509 

Mar 

95X1 

9560 

-OX5 

9563 

95X8 

211 

3735 


LIFFE fubjm Bbo traded an APT 


■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (MM) Sim points al 100% 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

low 

EsL vol Open int. 

Jun 

94X2 

94X2 

-0.07 

94.03 

94X2 

94.613 

480.800 

Sap 

93.75 

93-75 

-0.17 

93.78 

93.75 

139X65 

407.668 

Dec 

93.48 

93.47 

-028 

93X0 

93.47 

154.955 

298X32 


■ IIS TREASURY MU FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 


Jun 94.60 84.60 

Sep 94 33 9433 

Dec - 9450 

AM Open brerest flue, sre la preetraa 


94.60 

9434 


94.60 

9433 


225 

256 


6857 

3.768 


■ EUWOMAHK OPTIONS (UFFE) DM1 m pohdB of 100% 


StriVto 

Price 

May 

Jim 

CALLS - 
Jul 

Sap 

May 

Jul 

PUTS — 

Jii 

Sep 

9675 

0.03 

0X5 

0.08 

0.07 

0X3 

0.05 

O.n 

0.12 

9700 

0 

0 

0X1 

0X1 

025 

025 

0.31 

0.31 

9725 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0.50 

0X0 

0X5 

0.55 


EsL vot ratal. Cads 7012 PiM 4074. FWdus cbyY> open W_ Cato 46943] Puts 263893 
(LffFE) SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jim 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

- PUTS ~ 
Sep 

Dec 

S82S 

0.03 

G.07 

0.10 

0415 

037 

0X5 

B850 

001 

0.02 

0.04 

048 

057 

0.74 


Ehl vdL total. Crfa 0 Puts £L Previous day's open bn.. CnBt 1150 Pure 1740 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 

Strfce 
Brae 


UK INTEREST RATES 


London Money rates 

Apr 18 Over- 7 days 

nlgM notice 


■ TMRRs MONTH STERtflKt FUTURES (UFFE) £500.000 pobits of T009C 


One 


Three 

months 


SU 

months 


Orre 

year 


Irmbann Staring 
Sterling CDs 
Treasiry Bite 
Bank BBS 

Local authority dope. 6 - 5% 
Okscouit Mamet daps 6-5% 


*!* - 5*4 6A - 5JJ 61* • 5JJ 6,i - 8A as - 61a l - 

- - 6,'e-6 61i-6^ «S-6» 6S-6H 

. - - -6&-Stt6A-«A 

. - fli - 5B 6A - 6A 6A - ®i« ' „ 

6f« - 6 BA - 0A BA - e, 7 . 6ii - 611 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Opal rat. 

Jun 

93.45 

93.42 

-OX4 

93.45 

93.41 

12267 

116819 

Sep 

93.19 

93.14 

-0X6 

93.19 

9313 

11996 

Qtzmi 

Doc 

S2X6 

92X2 

-0.06 

92.97 

92.91 

10451 

72998 

Mar 

92X1 

92-76 

-0.06 

92X1 

92.75 

2720 

49712 

Jun 

92X7 

90.84 

-0X5 

92.67 

92.64 

1740 

41126 


6-5% 
e ■ 5% 


UK clearing bark boss lending rate 6 per cent from October 30..1986 
Up to 1 1-3 3-6 6-9 

month month months 


9-12 


Mso traded an APT. A* Open hares) Spv are tor prevtous day. 


■ SHORT STERUMG OTOOfCS (LffFQ €500,000 points oM 00% 


Certs ol Tax dep. E1Q0800) 2lz 5»2 S i 4* 

Ceos of Ta< ara. under ClBOJOPO * 2*apc. Depcribi yrktirirein tar caah i^ipc. _ 

Awe. rerere rata ol dacouni on Apr 16 6Q52Bpc. ECGD bad rato SUB._£y o r| Fhan oa^l4 *e 
tp oay Mar 27. 1B87. Agreed raa ter parted Ap. a. 1907 to May 25. 1»7. aarerw ■ I TJBpc. 
Bderanceraae tor period Mar t. 1887» Mar 27. 7907. SchemeeW* V&atepc. Finance 
Hare* Base Roto 6tpc tram Apr 1. 1897 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

9325 

022 

0.13 

0.14 

0.05 

0X4 

0.47 

9350 

0X6 

0.05 

0X6 

0.14 

0j41 

0X4 

9375 

OX1 

OX2 

0X3 

0.34 

0.63 

0.86 

Ea. VOL total. 

Cate 3876 Pute 1590. Ptwtous O^'s open n. Cabs 1B7+76 Pure 1 58771 


Jun 

- CALLS - 
S«P 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

028 

0X7 

0.73 

0.14 

018 

023 

0.13 

0.40 

05? 

026 

026 

032 

0.05 

026 

042 

0/43 

0X7 

0.42 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adams Comosny 600 
ACed hsh Bank iGS) 680 
•Henry Anstjacher 600 
Bark ol Baroda 6.00 
Banco BtooVtecaya 600 
Bank of Cyprus 600 

Bonkci Ireland 600 

Bank ol Irate 6 00 

Bank d Scotland 600 

Ss/dsysBar* 6 X 0 
Bid Bk N M«3 East 600 
■Green Shdey S Co LU BOO 
CttokNA 6X0 

OyOsedato Bonk 6X0 
The CcKperatwe Bart* 00 
CouCsS Co 6X0 

Cypns Popular Bar* 600 


% 

CXncanLawrte 600 
Exeter Bank Limited 7X0 
Financial S Gon Bar* 7X0 
•Robed Ftemtog S CoS. 00 
•GubiresaMBhon 600 
Hatolb Bark AG Ztracn 6X0 
•HrertaosBank 6X0 
Heritable A Gen *w Bk.600 
•HU Samuel 60. 

C Hoarc S Co 6.00 
Hongkong & Shanghai 600 
Investor; Bar* (IM) UdSXO 
JUian Hodge Bank 600 
•Leopold josra* & Sons EX0 
Lloyds Bank 6X0 

Mktend Bank 600. 

NatWestmoisiM 6X0 
•Rea Brothers 600 


Royal Bkol Scotland 6X10 
•anger S Frlmtendef 600 
•Smsh & WKrnsn Secs6 00 
Scoaoh Wriows Bank 6.00 
TSB 600 

United Bank of Kiwren-EXO 
Ur*y Trust Bar* Pic 6X0 
Wesiem Trust 6X0 

WMeaeny Ladew 6X0 
Yorkshire Bank 6X0 

• Members of London 

Investment Bankatg 

Association 
* tr jtkiwrain ttion 


9325 
9350 

Ea. vet total. Cate 6737 Putt 2446 Previous day's open «U, Cate 147362 PUB £3837 

■ PWLAOB1 PH1A SE D4UM/S OPHOMS DM62,500 (S per DM) 


Strflce 

Price 

May 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Jii 

May 

- PUTS — 
Jun 

Jul 

OX9S 

014 

0.34 

0.53 

1.53 

1.63 

- 

0600 

0X6 

023 

0.40 

1X8 

1.96 

- 

0605 

0.04 

0.16 

029 

- 

2.49 

- 


Revres day's voL Ctos n/a Pun Wa . Prw. day's opwi hL, Cete nre Puts nfa 


■ OTHER CURRENCIES 


Apr 18 E S 

Czech Rs 49.1572 - 49236330.1(30 - 30.1730 
Hagay 29U13 - 294438180410 • 186450 
he 4885.40 - 48S2.40 3000 00 - 300000 
KMS 04933 - 04948 03025 - 03033 
Potand 5.1060 - 5.1157 11310 - 3.1350 
Rutes S37658 - 937859574600 - 5748X0 
UAE 5J659 - 5X944 35705 . 36735 


FT QUOMc to WORLD CURRatCKS 

The FT GkMte io World Currenoes 
table can be found on the Markets 
page In Monday's edition. 


0171 

649 

3030 


Futures Options FX 
24 Hrs 

UNION CAL Ltd. 


FUTURES 
OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

nOVATEQJEMS 

mans 


flMneiJEir F UTURES LIMITE D 


S8 DOVER STREET. LONDON W1X3RB 

TEL: 0171 629 11» FAX: 0171 495 QM2 g 


Market- Eye 

}n>ut ~ 1 1 | ,, 4 . t 

''-LX- ' 0 S 00 321 321 


UNION TAX-SHOP LTD 


Tax Returns from £60 

TEL: 0345 5B5573 / FAX: 0345 573376 


BRIDGE 


FUTURES MARKET DATAXIT 



OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


ESdtehtoh 1975 OCBAha»20ngcto wend efclg ted TSPaadye w d era terete a nteHa 

to I0J page FREE akretrodweEnB fl ii nHrR I Pnrmrnm re ccntott 
BLEOFHMt DtoSVHY.CA 1W:«4linnsM4 tarf«1BISIM S7 

LflWOK: DCHAnDTCXXMLBSe Ik: *44 171 JB IBM hK+4«T71 m»K 

HOHpUMk BAHTGDBQCER.UM 7Ki4SU8*l 1HB 

U84.MCSLM KEVNHREOLAtonr Tbt*l TT4BB4S44 Ite +t 714 IN 8»S7 


GNI 


mini 

REUTERS 



All Futures, Options 
inedFon 


24 

HRS 


& Margined Forex 

Contact: Janies Allan 
Tel: 017 1 337 3999 
Fax: 0171 3373997 



A psnond srrvirr in Futures. Options c? 

Omatda u ilk 1 Brea axes w exchange fror\ .--J 
Jonrcs Mjtwcll 

Tel- OI7I 702 1991 *' * • }••> 

HI 7J 4St> 6 1 1 5 Jt*ehter%.&tt'] 


Equity Options t 

from £5 to £20 ^iS5£° 

per round turn +44 (o> 171 332 9429 


OPTIONS 

{index 

FINANCIAL 


-TAX FREE* 

0171 896 0011 □ 

;? Izm i.-L ? Ur«- ?.VH •« 


w gsai-tiineqaates » Forex data 
» (her 1B0.0M tssoos » tows beatDiBes 
te^aurt’ISata * AsIwaasSS/tayt 
• For Wo call 44+171 6266101 ext. 3a 



Don’t Pay $ 3 , 000 ! 


Ihtf Pnchter* FREE course on die EOiaa Tfewc Prindplt 


vi \’J w . e 1 1 i o 1 1 v; 2 v e . c 0 in 


|BH1p25 


Low Rates. 


080W472S11) 

CmaBy.OOMISlOS 
FsdkHMMG43 

UtoUU 905583 38 

- 1**171-262445 

SSLS" uwwuxxsaccoMwrH 

imow cut 


SPREAD BETTING ON OVER BGHTY MARKETS 


Ccwreoiarefa 

bOi»*a*w*7Jte«-*15pre.Wr«tefBreen 

mem midre tere Oam few, t3md 4 

TteM Vm m. teinrtot «4 Rttewtoa 

waj71ZS3W. 


CITY INDEX 


Election Announced 

How does that affect your position? 

Bed 7bsc Stock* Ostf a da . Bpndt, Derimna, New* 
Tel: +44 (0) 171 4B5434I Fkc*44 (6) [71 4054513 
Inter net: www Jafareje.nk Eareit BtoMtilpaf tjWdl 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND APRIL 19/APRIL 20 3 997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Johnson Fry Stater firawfli 1,407 

Abbey Latin American 1,322 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1,298 i.soo 

Abtmsf Latin American 1,270 

Herring Sefert Latin America 1,263 1 * 4 °o 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 1,200 
Otd Mutual Thailand Acc 465 

FSC Japanese Smaller Cos 534 

Five Arrows Japan Smafler Cos 535 

Edinburgh Japan Smafler Cos 549 

Henderson Japan Smaller Cos 551 


Johnson Fry Slater Grth 


1.000 



BOO 1 


1986 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Jupiter European 1,900 

PM North America Growth 1,900 
Johnson Fry Stater Growth 1,838 
Gstmore UK SmaBer Campaotosi ,814 
Profific Technology 1,810 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Five Arrows Japan Smalter Cos 432 
Govett Japsi Strategy 445 

Rdafity Japan Smaller Cos 450 * 
Edinburgh Japan SmaBer Cos 472 
Friends Prov Japanese Sm cos 474 


Prolific Technology 


2L50Q 



500 1 


94 95 


96 97 


TOP FIVE OVBl 5 YEARS 
HSBC Kong Kong Growth 3,608 
Merctny Gobi & General 3,461 
H31 Samuel UK Emerging Cos 3,388 
GT Orient Acc 3,338 

Jupiter Income 3,326 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Govett Japan Strategy 814 

Friends Prov J^janessSm Cos 847 
Hdefity Japan SmteferCDs 882 
BarciayslW J^sanlnc 883 

M&G Japan & General Acc 896 


Mercury Gold & General 


5.000 

4 ,500 

■WOO 


TOP FIVE OVSt 10 YEARS 
HSBC HongKaog Growth 1 £81 9 

E&C IB Sraff Companies - 5566- 
HfflSamuefUS SmaterCos ' £554 1JW 
Gartmore Hmg Kong ‘ ..-5, 489 . 

Attrnst Par East Emerging Ecdp 5.222 


Henderson Japan Sm 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
BanfcysWJsanhc \ 464 
Umo Wavertey Australasian Sold . ~ -521 

ijx» .. .. MeitiEy Japan . ■.■.■•606 

500 , 1 « 1 1 1 ■ 



92 


37 Heo d ersoo Japan ScaaBerCos -618 
M&G Jap8n& General Ace ' ; ' 633 


400’ 


i i i r i r 


87 


97 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over cfifferent time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: HSW (01625 511311) 


Average Unit Trust 

982 

1166 

1757 

2278 

52 

2L5 - 

Average tiwestment Trust 

1087 

1202 

2030 

2815 

4 JS 4.7 

Bank 

1033 

m2 

1214 

- 

OO A3 

Buildng Society 

1031 

1112 

1221 

1858 

0 JO 

4.0 

StDckmarfced FTSE Aft-Share 

1129 

1445 

1944 

3008 

2.7 

3L7,- 

Inflation 

1027 

1088 

1134 

1523 

. 04 


■ UK Growth 

1 Ywr(0 

3 

5 

10 Verity YW% 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1403 

1868 

2374 

- 

3.6 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1110 

1722 

2752 

- 

3.1 

1.8 

Credit Suisse Fellowship Inc 

1042 

1580 

- 

- 

3.1 

1.1 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1104 

1576 

2577 

- 

2.7 

22 

Sanwa UK Growth 

1034 

1542 

1980 

- 

3.0 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1059 

1316 

1812 

2263 

3.0 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1156 

1484 

1962 

2508 

22 

3.4 

Perpetual Income 

1099 

1467 

2255 

2906 

2.7 

22 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1071 

1447 

1859 

2624 

22 

4.1 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1075 

1435 

- 

- 

2.6 

23 

Gartmore UK Index 

1126 

1427 

1825 

- 

23 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1063 

1294 

1727 

2445 

23 

2.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1288 

1810 

2389 

2553 

&4 

02 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1148 

1778 

- 

- 

3.0 

1.1 

AES Smaller Companies 

1112 

1676 

2270 

- 

3.1 

0.8 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 11 72 

1659 

2657 

2291 

33) 

1.1 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1207 

1625 

2456 

2404 

3.1 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1059 

1293 

1996 

2121 

3J> 

1.4 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1145 

1759 

3048 

- 

22 

4.0 

Lazard UK Income 

1106 

1516 

2088 

3225 

2.7 

4.5 

River & Mercantile 1st Income 

1091 

1458 

2064 

- 

22 

4.0 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1125 

1432 

2008 

2457 

23 

3.5 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1082 

1429 

2086 

3159 

2.7 

3.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1065 

1270 

1794 

2475 

22 

4.5 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1083 

1308 

- 

- 

32 

6.2 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1062 

1293 

1820 

- 

23 

5.5 

Prolific Extra Income 

1027 

1276 

1753 

2345 

2.S 

4.5 

CU PPT High Yield 

1091 

1267 

1782 

2625 

23 

5.4 

CIS UK Income 

1076 

1242 

1701 

- 

23 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1044 

1186 

1654 

2044 

22 

5.4 


■ UK Eq & Bd iv*rB 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1119 

Perpetual High Income 1087 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1037 
Henry Cooka Balanced 1051 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 1048 

SECTOR AVERAGE 10S6 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 1124 

Thornton Preference Inc 1059 

M&G GOt & Bxed Interest 1112 
Britannia Gilt & Fixed Int Inc 1060 
Barclays Uni GOt & Fixed hit 1069 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1051 


International Equity Income 


3 

5 

10 

1481 

2175 

- 

1388 

2240 

- 

1356 

2078 

- 

1342 

- 

- 

1320 

1923 

- 

1287 

1823 

2343 

1256 

2186 

2552 

1233 

1741 

2323 

1223 

1380 

1884 

1211 

1338 

- 

1186 

1451 

2040 

1129 

1421 

1975 


VotstKy YM% 
3.1 12 
22 3 2 
2.6 4.0 
1.8 2.4 
2.4 3.0 
2-5 32 


1.7 a 7 

1.8 62 
2 JO 64 
i.7 ai 

1.6 7.5 

1.7 65 


Martin Currie Inti Income 1044 

GT International income 1005 

Dolphin inti Glh & Income 1003 

Mayflower Global Income 1019 

M&G International Income 999 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1008 


1240 1927 
1222 1913 2568 
1198 1721 1728 
1192 1769 2079 
1175 1845 2534 
1158 1776 2113 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 1004 1162 1596 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1050 1141 
Od Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 972 1127 1423 
Merciay Global Bond Acc 951 1106 1451 

TSB International Income Incom 954 1096 1379 
SECTOR AVERAGE 923 1014 1335 

■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1069 1327 1946 
Cazenove Portfolio 1011 1286 1882 

Gartmore PS Long Term Balance 1042 1266 1828 
Fleming General Opportunities 1079 1266 1686 
Baillie Gifford Managed 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1615 


2.7 2.9 
24 2.6 
9ft 22 
2jB 4.1 

22 4.3 

23 32 


1.6 62 
12 5.9 
1 J6 5.0 
1.7 4.9 
1.7 4.6 
1.9 5 2 


- 2.1 22 

- 22 2.1 

- 2.4 2.6 

- 2 JS 32 

1007 1241 1687 2769 2A 2.6 

1000 1165 1605 2249 22 2.5 


■ International Growth 

Prolific Technology 
Framlington Health 
Save & Prosper Growth 
Guinness Flight Global Privit 
Fldeflty Global Privatisation 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


839 

1811 

3174 

4395 

6-4 

- 

830 

1738 

2230 

4857 

6 3 

- 

1125 

1568 

MCA 

OKA) 

3455 

22 

1.7 

1134 

1410 

- 

- 

3-7 

1.1 

1053 

1408 

- 

- 

3.7 

0.3 

961 

1121 

1743 

2139 

32 

1.0 


■ Ntii America 3 5 

PM North America Growth 989 1877 2725 

Hill Samuel US Smaller Co's 970 1850 2834 

Edinburgh North American 1051 1690 2712 

Martin Currie North America 1012 1619 2306 

Allied Dunbar America Spec Sit 1003 1605 2239 

SECTOR AVERAGE 970 1365 1986 


10 Vda&y'ftfK 

4089 4J5 0.0 

52 - 

3 JS 0.6 

32 0.0 

36 0.0 
39 02 


5577 

3150 

2850 

3365 

2794 


■ Best Pepc 


Johnson fiy SteterGrowth - > . 1403 1888 2374 r ** ** 

Jitter European - ' ' . «78 18* 3082. : > - . 3* 02 

Gartmdrd UK Smafcr Companies 1288 1810 2389 , . - V 02 

Jupiter Incons :■ * •• -.1145 **>. 28 4J) 

: Jigjttw UK Growth 1119 1722 2732 , - -3.1 18 

AVSweeurpB 5 to <*. 1273 as 22 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 
Baring Europe Select 
Friends Prov European Gth 
Gartmore European Sel Opps 
Affled Dunba- European Growtt 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Murray Japan Growth 
Martin Currie Japan 
Hill Samuel Japan Technology 
Schroder Tokyo Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1178 1885 3082 
1162 1737 2691 
1107 1618 2363 


827 

720 

740 
698 

741 
644 


832 1410 
776 

775 1544 
703 1468 
758 1518 
610 1136 


■ Far East inc Japan 

Govett Greater China 
Abtrust Pacific 
Thornton Oriental income Inc 
Martin Currie Far East 
Perpetual Far East Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 124 
GT Orient Acc 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 
Credit Suisse Orient Acc 
Friends Prov Australian 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1087 

1118 

2364 

844 

1031 

2089 

935 

957 

1631 

868 

946 

1782 

885 

943 

2231 

803 

655 

1720 


1037 1292 3285 


803 1189 


847 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1048 1246 2091 
M&G Commodity & General 894 1166 2076 
Save & Prosper Commodity 799 1033 1735 
Mercury Gold & General 684 991 3255 

Save & Prosper Gold & ExpHon 649 957 2230 

SECTOR AVERAGE 775 984 2070 





■ Money Mkt i*»r(Q 

.a 

5 

10 

Vofca**ylW% 

- 

3-3 

02 

Midland Money Market 

1046 

1141 

1249 

- 

02 

54 

2936 

33 

0.8 

M&G Treasury 

1046 

1140 

- 

- 

0.1 

5.9 


2.7 

- 

Newton Cash Aoc 

1044 

1139 

1254 

- 

02 

5.3 

2956 

22 

- 

CU Deposit 

1043 

1135 

1254 

- 

04 

54 

2663 

3.7 

0.1 

FkleSty Cash 

1043 

1134 

1251 

- 

04 

5.6 

2533 

33 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1039 

1126 

1236 

- 

02 

54 




■ Investment Trust Units . 





1283 

3 2 

. 

Gutter Investment Trusts Inc 

1086 

1278 

2276 

- 

33 

0.6 

. 

42 

02 

Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc 

1105 

1215 

- 

- 

23 

3.4 

- 

4-7 

. 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

998 

1169 

1900 

2780 

34 

1.7 

2129 

53 

04 

Singer & Friedtander Inv Ts Pf 

1026 

1160 

- 

- 

2.6 

24 

1966 

43 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1011 

1157 

2032 

2987 

24 

1.2 

1022 

4 J 

02 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1011 

1136 

1859 

2426 

24 

2.1 




■ Fund of Funds 







3082 

4.1 

- 

OM Chartfietd Securities 

988 

1313 

- 

- 

4-2 

- 

3076 

44 

03 

Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 

991 

1261 

1965 

- 

22 

1.9 

2298 

34 

3.6 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 

1009 

1258 

1869 

- 

24 

3.B 

1970 

4-2 

02 

Sun Affiance Portfolio 

1017 

1249 

1871 

- 

2.7 

1.2 

2933 

3-6 

as 

Britannia Managed Portfio foe 

1011 

1239 

1987 

- 

34 

1.2 

2017 

44 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

968 

1118 

1682 

1962 

23 

2.0 




■ Financial & Property 






6094 

64 

04 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1203 

1656 

2776 

3390 

3.1 

1.1 

- 

54 

0.1 

Framlington Financial 

1102 

1442 

2702 

3484 

2.7 

0.5 

3958 

62 

04 

Hill Samuel Financial 

1123 

1393 

2385 

3142 

24 

1.4 

- 

54 

- 

Edinburgh Financial 

1084 

1245 

2110 

2288 

34 

14 

3963 

4-2 

. 

Barclays Uni Property 

1047 

1125 

1287 

- 

04 

4.9 

3663 

54 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1107 

1289 

2128 

3071 

24 

24 




■ Global Emerging 

Mkts 





1414 

54 

1.7 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1118 

1113 

-• 


5.1 

0.6 

2050 

44 

0.3 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

1049 

1112 

- 

- 

54 

0.1 

1660 

54 

- 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

950 

1029 


2327 

44 

- 

. 

72 

0.4 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 

926 

984 

- 

- 

5-4 

- 

846 

8.7 

- 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

973 

930 

- 

- 

5.7 

0.4 

1348 

54 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

973 

934 

1771 

2481 

54 

04 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

English National 4.028 

Scottish National Capita 12.061 

First Russian Frontier 1,814 

Baring Emerging Europe 1.692 

Primado 1.643 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 446 

Perpetual Japanese 483 

M&G Equity Dividend 486 

Fidelity Japanese Values 495 

bwesco Japan Discovery 538 


First Russian Frontier 


2.000 



1,800 

1.600 


1.400 


1200 — 

1,000 


1200 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology • • 2,627 

Candover • 2^64 

Foreign & Col Enterprise \ 2J262 

Ktefnwort Development Fund 2,032 ' 

TR European Growth 1,964 1 - 000 


BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 3 YEARS 
Perpetual Japanese . 376 

East German ' 394 

Korea Liberalisation Fund • v 399 
Fidefity Japanese Vetoes 406 
Bailee afford Shin ffippon ' * 415 


Fidelity Japan Values 





400 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TR Technology 13,322- 

tnvesco Engferi & Intr - 5,425 
MOT Capital * ■ 4.706 

Foreign & Cot Enterprise . 74,322 
TR Boopean Growth 4,018: 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
East German 295 

Exmoor Dual Capital "• • 497 

Contra -Cyclical Capfel . 696 

Korea LberaDsation Fund 782 

Exmoor Dial Inc 845 


TR European Growth 


4.50D 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
::Carotover 

■"Mcrt.'croteii'V'. ...:’ = 

issues toe ' 7 / 

.. . Fbreigi A Col Enterprise 
;• Rights & l3sues Ceptet_ •. tj- 

- BOTTOM HVEOVER 10 YEARS 
• -. Trust of Property Shares . : . 645 

: ..fl6iMnaitatVte^.Capltel..- 662 
' - FramBngton Income* Capttal 700 
. Jove Capital . 803 

BaBteGrixiTJapan 1 . 1,115 


Baillie Gifford Japan 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General '»«8 

3 

5 DaProf-) Vobttty YkfK 

■ Int Cap Gth 

lyawB 

3 

5 OUPnfj VcUmy 


■ Japan 

lyearR 


5 Dfeff^.Volaitty YHK 

Mercury Keystone 

1052 

1547 

2487 

4 

4-0 

2.6 

Primadcna 

1608 

1874 

3639 

-3 

4-4 

13 

GT Japan 

782 

645 

1190 

3 

53 

1.1 

Fleming Clavertiouse 

1177 

1516 

2051 

0 

42 

2.6 

TR Technology (Units) 

1210 

1595 

- 

4 

33 

0.9 

Flaming Japanese 

627 

829 

1281 

5 

53 

- 

Malvern UK Index 

1182 

1477 

2000 

2 

3.7 

3 3 

RiT Capital Partners 

1063 

1404 

2679 

20 

3.7 

0.8 

Edinburgh Japan 

611 

626 

- 

11 

63 

- 

Finsbury Trusl 

1185 

1443 

2906 

10 

23 

2.1 

Bectric and General 

1103 

1359 

2246 

8 

3 2 

1.8 

BailUe Gilford Japan 

640 

607 

1046 

9 

S3 

- 

Albany 

1171 

1349 

2096 

15 

33 

3.9 

Updown 

1181 

1359 

1901 

13 

22 

23 

HTR Japanese Smafler Cos 

534 

489 

- 

9 

63 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1309 

1313 

2133 

- 

33 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1063 

1224 

2084 

- 

3.7 

1 2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

596 

516 

1081 

- 

6.1 

0.7 

■ UK Capital Growth 






■ international General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 




Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1152 

1485 

. 

-4 

S3 

- 

Personal Assets 

1185 

1617 

2475 

- 

22 

2.1 

TR Pacific 

855 

1098 

2324 

8 

7 A 

ft3 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 

1308 

1296 

- 

23 

42 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

965 

1401 

2227 

-9 

32 

3.0 

Pacific Horizon 

846 

1097 

1939 

9 

5 A 

0.7 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 

1089 

1293 

- 

-2 

32 

- 

Brunner 

1147 

1369 

2190 

12 

42 

23 

Govett Asian Smafler Cos 

992 

1016 

_ 

15 

63 

03 

Welsh Industrial 

971 

1214 

2583 

27 

42 

5.0 

Second Alliance 

1017 

1351 

1889 

15 

3.0 

2.9 

Scottish Asian 

796 

971 

2477 

5 

72 

_ 

Broadgate 

1014 

1141 

- 

12 

32 

1.7 

Affiance 

1047 

1329 

1830 

16 

22 

2.9 

Abtrust New Dawn 

850 

907 

2090 

15 

5A 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1094 

1257 

2214 

- 

42 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1059 

1298 

1960 

- 

3 3 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

628 

891 

2067 

- 

6 A 

1X5 

■ Smaller Companies 






■ North America 







■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


INVESCO English & Inti 

1162 

1949 

5254 

3 

5.4 

0.7 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1101 

1595 

3663 

6 

42 

- 

New Zealand 

891 

1182 

3209 

0 

43 

1.7. 

Henderson Strata 

1102 

1751 

3076 

-5 

4 A 

03 

American Opportunity 

1059 

1496 

2227 

6 

4-9 

- 

First Philippine 

1021 

1079 

3178 

9 

63 

- 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 

1333 

1659 

2217 

3 

4.1 

2.0 

Fleming American 

1309 

1373 

2129 

12 

42 

o.a 

Abtrust New Thai 

629 

877 

1832 

15 

5.7 

1.5 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 

1194 

1599 

2146 

16 

52 

2.1 

US Smafler Companies 

1008 

1325 

1742 

12 

5.7 

- 

Edinburgh Java 

800 

685 

1159 

21 

ao 

_ 

NalWest Smaller Companies 

1213 

1561 

2137 

4 

5.1 

2.3 

American 

1085 

1300 

1978 

13 

4-6 

2.0 

Schroder Korea Fund 

549 

596 

- 

- 

ao 

_ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1070 

1198 

2061 

- 

4-3 

2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1040 

1307 

2348 

- 

42 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

703 

720 

1735 

- 

8-8 

03 

■ UK Income Growth 






■ Continental Europe 






■ Emerging Markets 






Value and Income 

1162 

1393 

2747 

-2 

3.1 

3.8 

TR European Growth 

1467 

1956 

4105 

-2 

43 

2.6 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1608 

1557 

. 

5 

11.7 

- 

TR City of London 

1127 

1325 

1908 

4 

a7 

4.0 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1123 

1462 

- 

7 

42 

13 

Central European Growth Fund 

1181 

1223 


10 

_ 

0.7 

Investors Capital Units 

1173 

1289 

1698 

13 

3.9 

4.2 

Gartmore European 

1102 

1461 

2578 

5 

32 

0.9 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1053 

1138 

2164 

4 

6.1 

as 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 

1023 

1240 

1995 

5 

3£ 

4.3 

Fidelity European Values 

1127 

1437 

2519 

0 

43 

03 

Beta Global Emerging Markets 

1258 

1028 

1652 

10 

as 

. 

Temple Bar 

1085 

1216 

1782 

13 

32 

5.1 

Abtrust European Index 

1092 

1299 

1808 

13 

23 

13 

Govett Emerging Markets 

911 

896 

_ 

17 

as 

0.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1084 

1219 

1847 

- 

3.7 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1139 

1359 

2241 

- 

43 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1084 

1004 

1592 

- 

73 

0.7 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







■ Closed End Funds 






Candover 

1378 

2307 

3347 

-5 

4.7 

2.7 

Klelnwart Charter 

1204 

1627 

2383 

13 

42 

22 

Capital Gearing 

1242 

1570 

1987 

2 

22 

0.1 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1527 

2215 

4293 

4 

3 3 

1.1 

European Smaller Companies 

1078 

1027 

- 

- 

43 

0.7 

London & St Lawrence 

1029 

1189 

1688 

21 

23 

4.7 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1065 

2035 

2781 

14 

3.6 

3.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1149 

1327 

2383 

- 

4.1 

1.8 

Scottish Value 

1084 

1025 

2333 

B 

32 

22 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1370 

1922 

3263 

9 

33 

3.6 








New City & Commercial 

1QZ7 

1014 

- 

21 

4-6 

4.9 

Thompson Clive 

923 

1691 

3025 

18 

5-4 

1.4 








Exeter Preferred Capital 

1145 

995 

1466 

27 

43 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1123 

1483 

2567 

- 

43 

2.4 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1095 

1159 

1889 

- 

33 

2.4 

■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







■ Property 







Murray International 

1052 

1332 

2034 

3 

3.7 

3.7 

TR Far East income 

903 

1083 

2160 

0 

52 

4.7 

TR Property 

1257 

985 

1967 

17 

52 

&3 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

1143 

1217 

1762 

6 

3J 

4.3 

Martin Currie Pacific 

913 

963 

1618 

6 

5.7 

0.7 

Trust of Property Shares 

1338 

924 

less 

20 

62 

3.1 

British Assets Ordinary 

1133 

1155 

1545 

16 

33 

5.6 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

737 

871 

1761 

17 

4.7 

1.5 

French Property 

1073 

914 

1783 

17 

42 

32 

.SECTOR AVERAGE 

1137 

1235 

1780 

- 

3 3 

4.8 

Govett Oriental 

732 

839 

2058 

15 

4-7 

03 

Wigmore Property 

1292 

875 

_ 

21 

52 

1.8 








Fleming Far Eastern 

891 

731 

1404 

15 

5£ 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1240 

924 

1795 

_ 

53 

22 








SECTOR AVERAGE - 

807 

897 

1800 

- 

52 

1.6 









■ High Income t)»o . 3 .5 dwpr« vo«*y w% 


City Merchants High Yield 

1256 

'1357 

2439 

2 

22 

7.8 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1135 

1294 

1591 

- 

2.7 

22 

Dartmoor 

1187 

1288 

1700 

-6 

a7 

13.1 

Glasgow Income 

1250 

1215 

1787 

7 

3-8 

62 

TR High Jnoome 

1046 

1190 

1708 

9 

4A 

ai 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1152 

.1118 

1700 

- 

4.7 

72 

■ Split - Capital 







MCIT Cap 

1389 

1860 

4546 

-3 

4-3 

- 

Rights & issues Cap 

1239 

1734 

3246 

15 

5.5 

22 

Jos Hokfings Cap 

1168 

1489 

"* - 

56 

4-2 

■ ‘ - 

Lloyds Smaller Companies Cap 

1140 

1453 

2063 

21 

a7 

- 

Tor Cap 

1170 

1409 

2496 

26 

as 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

. 1190 

1150 

2024 

- 

as 

4.4 

■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 



•TR Technology B 

1517 

2526 12357 

20 

92 

3j6 

SR Pan-European 

1563 

1631 

_ 

7 

72 

1.7 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1107 

1479 

_ 

18 

S3 

1.7 

Finsbury Smaller Companies 

1010 

1261 


10 

33 

22 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utflities 

1310 

1168 

_ 

19 

7.7 

9.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1235 

1123 

2788 


02 

10.6 

■ Split - Income 







Rights & Issues Inc 

1229 

1807 

2941 


3.7 

4.7 

MCIT inc 

1353 

1514 

.2063 

'. _ 

22 

10.9 

Derby Inc 

1311 

1492 

1476 

’ - 

2.7 

19.4 

Jove Inc 

1448 

1476 

W»ft 

. 

32 

112 

Archimedes Inc 

1298 

1277 

1400 

_ 

32 

172 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1166 

1181 

1455 


32 

15.1 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 






Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero Dv P 

1130 

1379 

_ 

_ 

2-4 

_ 

Jos Holdings Zero Div Prf 

1085 

1372 

_ 


23 

. 

Gartmore Scotland Zero Div Prf 

1091 

1354 

1831 


1A 

. 

Schroder Split Rmd Zero Div P 

1105 

1345 



12 


Johnson Fry Utility Zr Dkr Prf 

1119 

1343 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

. 

SECTOR. AVERAGE . 

1099 

1305 

1684 

- 

1.9 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account or the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: ShowS'the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward mists in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit tru sts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. Bat a 
recent rale change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or aD of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Inv e stm e nt 
trusts used all to charge exposes 
against income, hut some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all, unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 into a general 
Pep (and a Anther £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the foil 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. Hie gap 
between the two is known as file 
discount In the 1974 bear market 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and. although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in ■ 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is ano ther reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital, . 
The traditional Variety , is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the - 

income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed . to . 
satisfy different Investment needs. - 
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The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


Management 

Buyouts 


on Friday, May 16 


For further information 
please contact 
Alan Cunningham 
Tel: +44 171 873 3206 
Fax: +44 171 873 4296 


your usual Financial Times representative 
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Jackson’s word-play 

'He expects more lawsuits - but then, 
the threat of legal action is one of his 
most effective weapons ' 



Tea and rifles 

'Some local elders say that the 2,000 gun 
businesses in the city have roots going 
back two centuries’ 



The Tokyo exodus 

The job of traffic forecasting in 
Japan has become something of an an. 
if not a science ’ 
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A president for the 



The May 1 election has put the 
focus on one individual, Tony 
Blair, leader of the Labour party, 
favourite to win. John Lloyd asks 
whether Blair has a governing 
strategy, or a get-elected strategy 


W 


bat Mar- 
s' a r e t 
Thatcher 
began in 
Britain, 
Tony Blair is carrying 
through - in image as much 
as in substance. The leader 
of the Labour Party - New 
Labour, he wishes it to be 
called - is presenting him- 
self to his parliamentary 
democracy as a presidential 
figure, the sole source of 
power, vision and passion. 

In doing so. in as Ameri- 
can a way as the British sys- 
tem allows, he has very 
largely substituted him self 
for his party. The Labour 
manifesto, traditionally a 
repository of all the aspira- 
tions and ideals which the 
left of the party could force 
the right of the party to 
retain, has been transmuted 
into a personal testimony - 
“my pledge to the British 
people”. 

To accompany its launch, 
his office released the hand- 
written version of the docu- 
ment. and the detail that it 
b3d been composed in the 
back garden of his home in 
Islington, north London. No 
more lefty committees. Just 
the Leader below the rus- 
tling leaves, crafting prom- 
ises he knows he can keep. 

This election is “about" 
trust - in him. Implicitly 
and explicitly, by word and 
deed, briefing, and nod and 
wink, Tony Blair is pressing 
himself upon the British 
people with the insistent 
cpolite) demand that they 
trust him, believe him, elect 
him. No other would-be 
prime minister - not even 
Margaret Thatcher in 1987 - 
couched a campaign in such 
an uncompromisingly per- 
sonality-cultish way. 

We thus inevitably have to 
look at him, in order to 
determine if we can trust 
him in his role as substitute 
for the Labour party'. 

Look at him first on the 
stump. 1 bave watched him 
in a number of locations - 
canvassing, facing question 
and answer sessions, giving 
speeches - over the past 
three weeks. 

Never - except during a 
tense television interview 
last week, when a barrage of 
questions about the large 
gaps between his earlier and 
present convictions pro- 
duced a nervous recoil for 
the first few minutes - have 
1 seen him less than wholly 
in command, confident that 
at his back is an organisa- 
tional and public relations 
machine tailored to project- 
ing him in a high gloss, high 
relief leadership role. 

In Basildon, a new town 
on the fringes of London 
where the working class 
moved in the 1970s and 1980s 
to better themselves and 
voted Conservative to prove 
it. be conducted a meet-the- 
public event in the town's 
theatre with John Prescott, 
his deputy. Prescott, a work- 
ing class leftist, has allowed 
himself to become in public 
a big. good-humoured lad 
who says, with a rueful grin 
on his face, “there he goes 
again" of Blair's right-wing 
radicalism. 

In return, Blair says bow 
loyal a deputy he is and tells 
little funny stories about 
shocking him. When one 
questioner objected to 
Blair making war on the 


.r : -‘ 
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party's working class 
image, Blair smiled win- 
ningly and said: “That's one 
for you 1 think, John." 

Prescott chuckled good 
□aturedly and said; “No, it’s 
definitely one for you, 
Tony." and Blair then 
answered It, saying; “Look, 
y’know, I can’t do better on 
this than use John's phrase 
- traditional values in a 
modem setting . . 

This, one of the central 
acts fin both senses of the 
word) of Labour’s election 
campaign, is actually the 
symbolic and comic sacrifice 
of the party’s left-right 
divide on the altar of the 
imperative to win. 

Decades of principled polit- 
ical divisions have been gut- 
ted. to be re-presented as a 
situation comedy. Few 
events attest to Blair’s domi- 
nance of his party so much 
as this - the willingness of 
John Prescott to lend him- 
self to the endlessly repeated 
set piece, in which matters 
of fundamental importance - 
to him, at one time - are 
dissolved into the "you've- 
got-to-love-it" bossiness 
of... the Boss. 

Perhaps Blair has simply 
charmed Prescott, as he has 
charmed so many people. 
Bom to a secure professional 
family, he is well-educated, 
handsome, followed his 
father’s choice of law as a 
career, is secure in in wife 
(also a lawyer) and three 
young children, commands a 
joint income of over $500,000, 
is outgoing in nature, bal- 
anced, quick on the uptake. 

At the same time, there is 
something - just a hint - of 
strait-lacedness about him: 
the merest touch of the nerd, 
which gives an unusual edge 
to his self-possession and 
sophisticated self-depreca- 
tion. 

His sense of humour is 
limited. No one retells Blair 
“good ones"; he is a little too 
self-regarding, a little over- 
eager to be liked. 

These last traits have been 
bis fortune. He is earnest, 
serious - not an intellectual 
in habit or claim, but with 
the kind of ordered intensity 
of a very good manager. 

Had he not had the strait- 
lacedness and confident 
self-absorption, he would not 
have remained attached to 
the High Anglican Christian- 
ity which he now deploys as 
another feature in his appeal 
for trust. He would not have 
been able to retain the stock 
of visible moral capital on 
which he and his image-in- 
grainers now draw to prove 
his trustworthiness. 

For all that he and his 
closest people admire much 
about the Clinton jugger- 
naut, it is almost unthink- 
able to imagine a Blair 
administration dogged by 

charges of financial skuldug- 
gery and sexual opportun- 
ism. 

I remember two senior 
Labour officials discussing 
Blair in the late 1980s, com- 
paring him - as was then 
the sport - with Gordon 
Brown, now shadow chancel- 
lor, as to who would be the 
next leader but one, or two. 

Blair, they marvelled, was 
simply perfect. He taw what 
every imagemaker of the 
time wanted to project. 
Hence his pact with New 
Labour's image shaper Peter 
Mandelson, who plumped for 



him over Brown even before 
John Smith’s death in the 
spring of 1994 left the leader- 
ship vacant and who has 
served him as he was not 
allowed to serve John Smith 
- with an extraordinary assi- 
duity and talent ever since. 

In combination, Blair and 
Mandelson have fashioned a 
presentational strategy for 
New Labour, borrowed from 


advertising and marketing 
techniques, TV commercial 
production, US campaign 
strategies - and crucially 
built upon the central figure 
of Blair himself, who has, as 
far as the British political 
system will allow, become 
presidential. 

The strategy has been to 
cut away as many of the 
intervening institutions and 


structures which lay 
between the leader and the 
public - the committees, the 
conference, the unions, the 
very party itself - so that 
the introverted, almost hier- 
atic language of the party 
was replaced with the 
demotic pleasant classles- 
sness which Blair both natu- 
rally commands and has 
mastered. 
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Joe Rogaly 

The feeble cop within 

‘If there is such a thing as a 
panacea for crime, 
zero tolerance is not it. ' 
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Three questions now sit 
before Tony Blair, and 
before those of us whom he 
is likely to lead in two 
weeks' time. 

First, can he lead? Second, 
can he control a party 
which, in victory will be 
much less biddable than in 
power-hungry opposition? 
Third, can he deliver what 
he has promised? 

The first is easiest. He con 
lead. He has been able to 
prioritise bis tasks and to 
pursue them bit by bit, with 
planning and care and time. 

To be sure, it has been his 
own party be has reformed, 
not the country, and by the 
time he inherited the leader- 
ship, it was a party already 
partly reformed by Neil Kin- 
nock and John Smith, his 
immediate predecessors, and 
by IS years in opposition. 

It was thus possible to pro- 
pose a radical reform to it 
with some prospect of suc- 
cess. But it is only in retro- 
spect that it looks easy. At 
the time, the re-framing of 
Clause JV (the party's mis- 
sion statement), the further 
distancing of the party from 
the unions, and, most of all, 
the relentless reshaping of 
policy to narrow down the 
promises to a programme 
sustainable within the cur- 
rent macro-economic frame- 
work. were very large 
achievements. 

The second question - can 
he control the party - is 
harder. There is no doubt - 
it becomes more and more 
audible on the campaign 
trail - that the party is in a 
state of silenced uproar. The 
silence of the leading person- 
alities of the left is not that 
of the lambs, it is of those 
who will strain in govern- 
ment to do what they came 
into politics to do - to 
reform. 

The disquiet over the 
tough measures proposed by 
Jack Straw, shadow home 
secretary, on law and order; 
the incredible constraints of 
remaining within public 
expenditure limits set out in 
the last budget while 
improving education and 
health: the still un-broaehed 
revolution promised in social 
security and welfare; the 
ditching of any measures of 
progressive taxation in a 
time of widening Inequalities 
- these are deep and painful 
contradictions for a party of 
the left. 

However, it is wrong to see 
the issue simply as one in 
which Blair, with Brown, 
has nailed down rigour on 
top of a barrel containing a 
seething part)’- Blair has not 
changed the world: be has 
recognised that the world is 
changing, and is not alone in 
so doing. Within the parlia- 
mentary party, and ready for 
positions of power in and 
around government, are men 
and women - the Blairites - 
who accept or have antici- 
pated. his analysis and wish 
to explore rather than 
destroy it 

The formidable powers of 
patronage and preferment 
which a new prime minister 
will enjoy will, quite quickly, 
give the levers of power to 
men and women who are 
anxious to prove themselves 
as administrators and do-ers. 
to test out the sinews of the 
state against the realities of 
the world. The “Thatcher 
revolution", which Blair has 
largely accepted, strength- 
ened many of these sinews - 
taking back central author- 
ity over, for example, an 
education system which had 
relied largely on local 
authorities and universities. 

The Labour party reforms 
have pushed the trade union 
chieftains out of their hege- 
mony over decision-making 


Arcadia 

Rural theatre 

The one-roomed school where 
“the master" reigned was our 
window on the world' 
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and greatly weakened the 
influence of the activists 
over policy. Blair !.- not 
about to give these up and 
his ministers will enjoy an 
authority those in the last 
Labour government did not 
have, forced as thc-y wen* to 
share it with the other insti- 
tutions of the party. 

In weakening these. Blair 
has strengthened the parlia- 
mentarians - so long as they 
remain onside with him. 
since there arc no other sub- 
stantial bases of support in a 
Labour “movement" which 
has more or less ceased to 
move. 

The last question - can he 
deliver on his bond - is the 
hardest of all. He inherited a 
party still formally commit- 
ted to a socialist project 
based on economic owner- 
ship; he has replaced that 

Blair was 
perfect: he 
was what 
every 

imagemaker 
of the time 
wanted to 
project 

with a project which can 
only barely be called social- 
democratic. based on ethical 
aspirations. 

In the new Clause IV. the 
new mission statement, he 
proposed that "by the 
strength of our common 
endeavour we achieve more 
than we achieve alone": one 
of the many such phrases he 
has used in speeches and 
writings across the past 
three years of his leadership. 

That humans are social 
beings is hardly a stout 
enough insight into the 
nature of the contemporary 
condition to sustain a great 
party. 

Where the old Clause IV 
meant clearly enough that 
most economic activity 
should be nationalised what 
else can “common owner- 
ship", in practice, mean?). 


and thus proposed the revo- 
lution of the wellspringK of 
the economy, the new 
Clause IV means simply that 
where one person cannot lift 
a table, two people can. 

All of the elaborations on 
this have been of the same 
nebulous quality. By con- 
trast. the old urge tn nation- 
alise couhl be count erposed 
with something definite: the 
superior efficiency of private 
ownership, the great trump 
card of Thatcherism. 

Blair enthusiastically 
accepts that that card has 
been played. His new words 
- responsibility, inclusion, 
social-ism i meaning, simply, 
sociability) are concepts 
with which every one is con* 
s trainee I to agree, no matter 
what their politics. 

The campaign has shown 
that he and his colieaguc-s 
will weave and duck end- 
lessly to avoid being out- 
flanked on the right. It has 
been a grim sight, made 
grimmer still by the whole 
melange being cloaked in a 
union Oag guarded by a sla- 
vering bulldog - the star of 
Labour's latest TV’ spot, and 
3 beast usually associated 
with the right or even for 
right. 

No wonder the Tories now 
cry “Stalinism”. New Labour 
has perfected the verbal 
equivalent of Stalinism, a 
kind of totalitarianism of the 
unexceptionable. It is mas- 
terly as an electoral plat- 
form, but thin as a govern- 
ing strategy. 

This is his greatest chal- 
lenge - to give substance to 
an ethical approach to gover- 
nance. The only way in 
which it can rise above 
cliche is the possibility that 
civil society will itself rise to 
the challenge, and that the 
citizenry itself will fulfil its 
side of the contract which 
the best of Blair-ism pro- 
poses: that of a renewed soci- 
ety of responsible adults for 
whom duties are naturally 
ingrained into freedom - 
with more duties adhering to 
more freedom. 

He is right: something of 
that is in the air. His task is 
to show tt is not just an airy 
nothing. Then it would be 
more up to us. than to him. 


Blair’s brains 
ex plode . 

THE LEFT DISLIKE 
HIS ARROGANCE. 
HIS INTOLERANCE. 
HIS PREACHY SELF- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
‘THE MAN'S Ihyar/, “ A 

Labour's left-wing 


thinker t having seven 
second thoughts about 
the man and the 

party they helped to 
create. Only in The 
Spectator, out today. 


A RAGING 
EGOMANIAC,’ 

IS ONE OF 
THE MORE PRINT- 
ABLE COMMENTS. 59 


THE 



Lettin g down the tyres o f political 
bandwa g ons. And stealin g the jack . 





Minding Your Own Business 


Growth 

from 

fertilised 


roots 

Clive Fewins on a compost 
company that uses elephants and 
rhinos for extra-strong manure 


A management 
give-out" is how 
Michael Pery 
describes the 
birth of Devon- 
based EcoSci - Ecological 
Sciences. The research-hased 
company, which specialises 
in developing low-cost com- 
posting techniques, grew out 
of the experimental waste 
disposal and recycling arm 
of South West Water. 

The recycling division was 
set up in 1991 in Exeter as a 
joint venture between South 
West Water and Devon 
County Council to investi- 
gate the composting of 
municipal solid waste and 
sewage sludge. But in Sep- 
tember 1993. South West 
decided to close the division 
and make its five laboratory 
staff redundant 
However. Pery, 59, founder 
chairman of EcoSci. says: 
“South West Water realised 
that unless some of the 
experimental work was con- 
tinued it might have to pay 
back some of the £400.000 
grant it had already received 
from the DTI [the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry] 
for much of the work." 

“The company, therefore, 
agreed that some of the team 
could stay in the laboratory 
In Exeter rent-free for the 
first 12 months, provided 
they funded themselves and 
completed the work.” 

The operation had been 
run by Tom Young. 63. 
When redundancy loomed 


Young asked Pery, an old 
friend, to join him as co- 
founder of EcoSci In January 
1994 to continue and develop 
the work they had carried 
out under South West Water. 

“We borrowed nothing and 
we put in nothing. As we 
considered it too risky to put 
in our own money, we 
thought it unreasonable to 
approach other people for 
funds,” says Pery. 

“To generate some income 
we came to an arrangement 
to take over composting 
work then carried out by 
Devon Waste Management 
for Devon County Council at 
its landfill site and recycling 
plant in Plymouth. 

“By paying us at the 
beginning of the month from 
the money it received from 
Devon County Council for 
r unning the operation, 
Devon Waste Management 
was able to help us to pay 
wages and to acquire some 
working capital 

“This system enabled us to 
generate sufficient cash to 
re-employ two former key 
employees of the South West 
Water operation - research 
scientist Dr Andrew Groen- 
hof and the then foreman of 
the Plymouth recycling 
plant. Cliff Tucker." 

EcoSci recruited three 
more staff to help operate 
the Plymouth plant through 
the government-funded 
Workstart scheme. This 
meant that their salaries 
were government-funded for 



No such thing as waste: Michael Pery and Tom Young who moved on from a State-owned water company to their own ‘pod 1 recycling system, EcoSci Dwoni»MB«*«#wy 


the first six months. 

As a second source of 
income Groenhof conducted 
experiments at Plymouth 
and Tbratpr on the qualities 
of various composts, testing 
the theory that some com- 
posts nnniain natural chemi- 
cals that will kill off diseases 
in plants. This work was 
backed by a Smart award, 
established to help small 
businesses improve their 
competitiveness, from the 
DTL 

EcoSci also gained Euro- 
pean funding to conduct a 
feasibility study for a pilot 
scale composting plant in 
Mangalore, India. It was also 
asked to advise on the instal- 
lation of a composting plant 
at Mansura in Lower Egypt 
under a scheme funded by 
the British Government 


Overseas Development 
Administration. 

And In June 1994, EcoSci 
persuaded National West- 
minster Bank to provide a 
£15,000 overdraft to enable 
the company to lease hire 
transport to take the Devon 
County Council-owned Plym- 
outh composting plant on 
the road to three other 
recycling sites for processing 
municipal and garden waste 
collected by Devon Waste 
Management 

From the waste material 
EcoSci produced a soil condi- 
tioner called West Country 
Compost, for which they 
gained Soil Association 
approval as a 100 per cent 
organic product It is sold at 
garden centres, mainly in 
south-west England. 

At the end of its first year, 


1994- 95, EcoSci made a loss 
of £4JX)0 on a turnover of 
£172,700. Having avoided 
investment costs, Pery and 
Young were reasonably sat- 
isfied with the figures. In 

1995- 96, the company made a 
gross profit of £16 on a turn- 
over of £309 POO. In the third 
year, which ended in Janu- 
ary 1997, EcoSci’s turned 
over £400.000 and made a 
profit of £15,000. 

T he company still 
has a low capital 
value - about 
£28,000. Its assets 
mainly comprise 
equipment bought from 
South West Water. The team 
now numbers 26. 

In 1995. EcoSci developed 
another product, which 
helped Paignton Zoo solve 


its own disposal problem. 
The product is Zoopoo - an 
extra strong compost derived 
from elephant and rhino 
manure. 

Experiments are continu- 
ing in the laboratory at 
Exeter, where Groenhof is 
working with materials that 
were previously thought 
unsuitable for recycling into 
compost - slaughterhouse 
waste, fish waste, paper 
waste, chicken feathers and 
cellulose packaging material. 

“If it can be shown that 
some compost formulations 
cxm help kill off diseases in 
mainstream crops - for 
example, clubroot in Brassi- 
cas - on a large scale, it 
would be big news for horti- 
culturalists,” says Pery. 

EcoSci hopes to develop 
diagnostic “kits" and other 


means of advising producers 
of organic composts on the 
properties and capabilities of 
their products, including 
how to develop formulations 
to help eliminate plant dis- 
eases. EcoSci is collaborat- 
ing in this work with a team 
at a Hungarian research 
institute. They are investiga- 
ting how compost can be 
used to revive large areas of 
grain-producing land over- 
farmed under the communist 
regime. 

However, it is in south- 
west England where the 
company believes the big- 
gest potential for expanded 
earnings lies. It has been 
working with Plymouth CSty 
Council to introduce a new 
recycling system to meet 
government landfill levy 
requirements. The levy. 


Introduced In October 1996, 
requires councils to recycle 
at least 25 per cent of domes- 
tic waste by 2000. The waste 
would previously have been 
sent to landfill. 

The system involves 60m- 
long plastic “pods”, each 
holding up to 200 tonnes of 
waste, to accelerate the 
decomposition process. 
EcoSci believes the Ameri- 
can-designed process could' 
be used in other UK cities. 

“Devon is rapidly r unning 
out of holes in the ground in 
which to deposit rubbish," 
says Pery. “If the system 
proves a success and the 
annual throughput rises to 
25,000 tonnes, our turnover 
could tpp £lm in 1996." 

■ EcoSci Ltd, Higher Hoop- 
em Lane, Exeter EX4 4SG. 
Tel: 01392 424846. 
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No. 9,353 Set by DINMUTZ 

A prize of a classic PeUkan SouverSn 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 P elik a n 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday April 30. marked Crossword 9,353 
on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One Southwark 
Bridge. London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday May 3. 



ACROSS 

1 Rounds for Open or club 
types? (8) 

5 Fits maps, somehow, on 
board (6) 

9 To jump a line is the limit! 
(8) 

10 Blocks of the Italian vans 
breaking down (6) 

12 Way dates can be arranged 
to find sheltered anchorage 
(9> 

13 Warming legs within, at 
the fireside (5) 

14 Get through canyon 1.4) 

16 Footballers away from 
home (7) 

19 Socially acceptable ways of 
making advances? (7) 

21 River fly (4) 

24 What Is kept new. perhaps. 
In olive drab? (5) 

25 Complaining of gripes, ini- 
tially. with tummy noises 

(9) 

27 Burning forest takes little 
time (6) 

28 Discharge of English task- 
force (8) 

29 Live permanently in 
Chartres, ideally? (6) 

30 Cheating, to stuff burst 
tyre with stack of hay (8> 

Solution 9,352 


DOWN 

1 Famous name In cricket 
makes a person stop and 
think (6) 

2 Aunt go out for a chewy, 
sticky sweet? (6) 

3 Welsh side beaten with 
unreachable balls (5) 

4 Reprimands saloon favour- 
ites (7) 

6 One ripens, maybe, as an 
elderly person (9) 

7 Condition to be treated by a 
house-doctor? (8) 

8 Seen puss wandering about 
in anticipation? (8) 

11 Modern middle European 
runner 14) 

15 Profligate forsaken (9) 

17 Changing a round is some- 
thing no longer fashionable 
(8) 

18 Composer of sad organ 
pieces (8) 

20 Mark’s character (•!) 

21 One who beats an Ameri- 
can salesman (7) 

22 Heavenly French wine in 
decline? (6) 

23 Cagey, perhaps, about 
name of bureau (6) 

26 Key computer language (5) 

Solution 9341 


□annsn BHHRQn 
.nan a e □ 
aanmnna BHEnmniB 

□ □ s n a □ a 

□ataaaanEinB hhod 

s 0 0 BO 

QEIE100 BEinamciHE 

□ a 0 □ □ 

aaonnann nrnDBa 

h ci q m □ 
D0B0 niiranHaQBHn 
a 3 a □ B h □ 
□000Q00 nHEntaaB 
0 n □ e s n 
aBHCiBa HBaEoa 


WINNERS 9,341: Mrs I Shearer, Eastbourne; J.G. Malcolm. Kin- 
ross; AIL Neale, Ba hra i n ; Brian Smith, Stafford; Caroline Tet- 
tenhora. Broadwood Kelly, Devon: J-M. Tulles', ivy bridge. Devon 




CHESS 


K is the chief rival to K - 
but the danger to Garry Kas- 
parov's world supremacy is 
no longer Anatoly Karpov. 
Last week's Seville tourna- 
ment confirmed that Vladi- 
mir Kramnik. 21. is now the 
most likely player to stop 
Kasparov's declared ambi- 
tion to stay No 1 into the 

next TnillfmnjiiTTi. 

Scores at Seville were 
An and and Kramnik 6/9, 
Karpov, Salov and Topalov 
5, Gelfand, Polgar and Shi- 
rov 4 ’A. Short 3, Illescas 
lVi-in line with new world 
rankings which show Kaspa- 
rov with an all-time record 
ratin g . Kramnik and Anand 
(who has already lost a title 
match) at a discreet dis- 
tance, then a further gap to 
Topalov. Karpov and the 
rest. 

So the much-trumpeted 
“unity match” between Kar- 
pov, holder of the Fide world 
title, and Kasparov, cham- 
pion or the breakaway PCA 
version, seems increasingly 
unlikely. Instead. Fide is 
pressing ahead with its new 
knock-out world champion- 
ship at the end of 1997 (early 
rounds in Holland, semi-fi- 
nals and final in Russia) 
which Kasparov and Karpov 
have already said they will 
boycott. 

Perhaps Kasparov will 
play no more human cham- 
pionship matches until a 
non-Russian emerges who 


the smart money believes 
has a real chance to unseat 
him. Meanwhile, grandmas- 
ters and programmers are 
preparing IBM’s Deep Blue 
super-computer, which lost 
to Kasparov 2-4, for a return 
bout in New York next 
month. 

Kasparov, who is not short 
of an ego or two. believes he 
will always be superior to a 
machine or to a woman. But 
Deep Blue's team disagrees; 
so, probably, does 20-year-old 
Judit Polgar, who made 
excellent scores in both the 
latest super-tournaments at 
Linares and Seville and who 
can now cope with all the 
top men except for Kaspa- 
rov. Anand and Kramnik. 

No 1176 



White mates in four moves 
at latest, against any 
defence (by Y Vladimirov. 
1959). 

Solution Page XXU 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Freak hands tend to bring 
joy at first sight, angst in the 
auction, and regret cn the 
scorecard. So it was for 
South, blinded b; the sight 
of 13 black cards. 

N 

4 A3 

¥ Q864 

♦ K Q J95 

* Q7 


♦ KQ J 

¥ A J 7 52 

♦ 10 8 7 4 2 

it - 


E 

♦ 6 

¥ K 1 093 
♦ A 53 
4 K 10 6 3 2 


4 10 987542 

¥ - 
♦ - 

4 A J 9854 

South opened IS. It is very 


difficult to assess how best 
to bid these hands but, being 
so weak. South should per- 
haps pass originally, and 


then re-enter the auction 


with a cue-bid or Unusual 
NT later to get across his 
bizarre shape. 

West over called 2S, which 
showed hearts and a minor 


suit, and North ventured 3D. 
Thinking that his partner- 
ship held a double fit in 
hearts and clubs, East 
jumped to 4H. South had not 
opened with 5pts to end up 
defending, so he bid 4S. West 
doubled, and everyone 
passed. 

West led A¥ which was 
trumped. Declarer played to 
AA and then led Q4, covered 
by K*. A*. and trumped by 
West. West cashed KA, and 
exited with 84, somewhat 
surprised to find that 
trumped also. Now, South 
led his J4 - and that was the 
disaster - East eventually 
scoring both 10$ and 6*. 

With West having shown 
out. South knew that East 
held all the remaining clubs. 
Instead of wasting his J4 
and 7$ on the same trick, he 
just leads low to dummy’s 
74. This way, only East’s 104 
is a winner, and South 
brings home his doubled 
Game contract. 

Paul Mendelson 


The Nature of Things > • 

Pheasants under care 



ichel Klat has 
the. world’s fin- 
est collection of 
rare pheasant 
species, and a tour of his avi- 
aries when the cock birds 
are showing off their best 
springtime plumage is an 
astonishing treat for the 
eyes. 

When the Satyr tragopan 
puffs up his gorgeous breast 
feathers, the white-hot spots 
on a smouldering red back- 
ground almost bum a bole 
in your retina. Next door, 
there is relief from the 
visual heat: a Malaysian pea- 
cock pheasant fans his tail 
and displays a myriad of 
blue-green eyes. Cooler still 
is the silver pheasant, whose 
icy back has an intricate 
tracery of grey feathers, like 
a wind-blown snowfield. 
Then we warm up again, 
with the Bornean fireback 
and his golden tall . . . 

Ornithologists recognise 49 
separate species of pheasant, 
at least half of which are 
endangered in the wild 
through a combination of 
habitat destruction and 
hunting. All but one (the 
Congo peafowl) are Asian 
natives; most live in the for- 
ests and scrubland of the 
Himalayas and south-east 
Asia. 

Klat. a Lebanese business- 
man who started his collec- 
tion in 1985, owns breeding 
pairs of 40 species (and sev- 
eral subspecies). “It is the 
largest number of pheasant 
species that has ever been 
collected together," says 
Keith Howman, director-gen- 
eral of the World Pheasant 
Association, the interna- 
tional conservation body for 
these colourful birds. 

Although Klat hopes his 
collection will reach 43 spe- 
cies by the end of this year, 
he has no bur ning ambition 
to own all 49. For example, 
his aviaries could not pro- 
vide a suitable home for the 
blood pheasant which lives 
in arid conditions high in 
the Himalayas. 

Among the scientists and 
ornithologists who are con- 
cerned with saving 
pheasants from extinction, 
Klat has built up an enviable 
reputation for the quality of 
his birds and their breeding 
success. As a result, zoos, 
government wildlife depart- 
ments and private breeders 
are happy to send pheasants 
to his aviaries “somewhere 


Pheasant rarity: Cabotfs tragopan are worth more than £1,500 a pair 


in the south of England”. 

We cannot be more precise 
than that because Klat is 
understandably anxious to 
protect the security of his 
birds. Rare pheasants such 
as Cabot’s tragopan are 
worth more than £1,500 a 
pair. 

Perhaps the rarest of an 
are two deep blue species: 
Edwards’s pheasant and the 
Vietnamese pheasant. Both 
come from a small area in 
central Vietnam where for- 
ests were destroyed first by 
warfare and then by com- 
mercial logging. 

Edwards's pheasant was 
believed to have been extinct 
in the wild for 80 years until 
it was rediscovered in Viet- 
nam last year. Meanwhile, 
breeders In the west have 
built up a stock of almost 
1,000 Edwards's pheasants 
from a few brought back by 
French collectors in the 
1920s. 

“People like Michel Klat 
have secured the future of 
the Edwards’s pheasant," 
says Howman. “Zoos cannot 
conserve endangered birds 
on their own because they 
do not have enough space to 
ma in ta i n genetic diversity. 
Private aviculturallsts are 
needed too." 

The Vietnamese pheasant 
was not discovered until 
1964 and not known in cap- 
tivity until Hanoi Zoo 
started a breeding pro- 
gramme in 1990. The first 
Vietnamese pheasant bora 


outside Vietnam is now a 
healthy two-month-old chick 
in Elat's well-equipped incu- 
bation room, and a second 
egg batched there last week. 

Klat has found from expe- 
rience that the most success- 
ful policy is to remove 
pheasants' eggs early in the 
breeding season and rear 
them in the incubator, but to 
leave the last clutch in the 
care of the parents. 

Although pheasants are 

‘It would be a 
crime to keep 
birds of prey 
or naturally 
migratory 
birds caged’ 

Elat’s first love, he also col- 
lects two other colourful 
bird families: touracos from 
Africa and Curasao ws from 
Latin America. 

“AH these birds are natu- 
rally sedentary, not 
long-distance fliers," he says. 
“In the wild, they bop and 
fly for short distances, so 
keeping them in an aviary is ' 
not a problem. It would be a 
crime to keep birds of prey . 
or naturally migratory birds 
In a cage.” 

Klat’s 165 aviaries provide 
about 20 square metres for 
each breeding pair, includ- 
ing a night shelter. They are ' 


planted with trees and 
shrubs to give the pheasants 
the undergrowth they like. 

Some deaths are inevita- 
ble. “You have to live with 
about 10 per cent mortality 
per year,” Klat says. “Unlike 
animals, birds show hardly 
any sign of illness. They can 
seem in perfect condition 
and then be dead 10 minutes 
later, so you rarely have 
time to catch than to take to 
the vet" 

He started collecting rare 
pheasants as a hobby when 
a heart by-pass' operation 
made it inadvisable for him 
to continue his previous 
business career, manufactur- 
ing water pipes far the Gulf. 
But he turned it into a com- 
pany five years ago after per- 
suading business colleagues 
to back -the enterprise. Klat 
sells birds to respected ama- 
teurs and 200s “but I would 
not sen to a pet shop or to 
anyone I did not know”. 

The common game pheas- 
ant, glorified in . my col- 
league Robin . Lane Fox’s 
article in the Weekend FT 
two weeks ago, is the bird 
Klat loves least He sees it as 
the degraded result of inter- 
breeding between varieties 
of Chinese ring-necked 


Looking at the pure sub- 
species glistening in Klat's 
aviary, one can understand 
his contempt for people who 
rear pheasants for slaughter 
- and his own refusal to eat 
pheasant 


One man has 


40 rare species, finds Clive Cookson 
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Joe Rogaly 


When the cop within is too tolerant 

In the field of crime, no one has yet invented a panacea - and zero tolerance certainly isn’t it 


S ome catchphrases are too 
powerful for their own 
good. "Zero tolerance” Is 
One. It implies aggressive 
policing, cracking down hard on 
anyone who makes a false move. 
The target offenders are not only 
murderers, burglars and rapists. 
Whoever ruffles bourgeois sensi- 
bilities is liable to be arrested or 
strong-armed away. This in- 
cludes squeegee artists who 
clean your car window and hold 
out their palms, former inmates 
of mental institutions, homeless 
people sleeping rough in door- 
ways. the tramp on the park 
bench. 

The theory is that if you clean 
up the neighbourhood, wipe 
away graffiti, prosecute vandals 
who deface or destroy public 
property, dis-assemble gangs of 
loiterers, you create an atmo- 
sphere of orderliness. This, it is 


believed, has a knock-on effect. 
The message of the well-policed 
environment is that here is a 
place in which good behaviour Is 
expected. Criminals find such an 
atmosphere uncomfortable, or 
are isolated and captured. 

A happy picture, so far as it 
goes. There is a less appetising 
interpretation. As purveyed by 
seekers after our votes, ZT. the 
smoothest of soundbites, is an 
unstated promise to banish the 
disturbing end of society, hide it 
away, sweep it off the streets. It 
is sold as a solution to the prob- 
lem nobody knows how to solve, 
the rise in violent crime. It 
sounds comforting, especially if 
you live in a city and feel afraid 
to walk the streets at night 

The reality is more mundane. 
The most celebrated practitioner 
of zero tolerance is William Brat- 
ton, who introduced the tech- 


nique in New York City. Com- 
missioner Bratton's officers may 
have applied his strategies with 
an excess of zeal, but we self- 
protectors turn a blind eye to 
that. The results, compiled by 
uniformed men and women 
under pressure to improve their 
performance statistics, are dra- 
matic: a halving of the murder 
rate, a 37 per cent fall in total 
recorded crime, over three years. 

What is not clear is whether 
this significant Improvement 
was brought about by the deter- 
mined prosecution of minor 
offenders as a first step, or the 
thorough reorganisation of the 
NY police department. Commis- 
sioner Bratton tells us of decen- 
tralisation, devolving authority 
down to the precinct level. Hir- 
ing an additional 7,000 police 
must have helped. 

Nor does the methodology 


always have to be rough. Intelli- 
gent community policing, put- 
ting the cop back on the beat, 
would leave room for discretion. 
You pick up the drug pusher, 
wag a finger at the tramp. Our 
natural instinct is to regard this 
as common sense. 

However you interpret it, zero 
tolerance is not a panacea. Such 
a thing has yet to be invented. 
Nobody on either side of the 
Atlantic knows what will make a 
lasting impact on the crime rate. 
The number of recorded offences 
has been tailing, in some catego- 
ries, but only down to levels that 
would have been regarded as 
horrific 20 years ago. 

The US Congress asked crimi- 
nologists at the University of 
Mainland to seek remedies. 
Their report, out last week, is 
not encouraging. It cites evi- 
dence that focusing on petty 


crimes, or on high-crime parts of 
town, can make a difference, for 
a period and in a particular 
place. We can be grateful for 
that Plainly ZT is not a com- 
plete waste of time and energy. 
There the good news ends. The 
effectiveness or most other anti- 
crime strategies, including build- 
ing more prisons, is either ques- 
tionable or unproven. 

In Britain. Norman Dennis 
blames the permissive 1960s. the 
loss of self-control, moral relativ- 
ism, the sense that anything 
goes, the feeling among young 
men that if their desires are not 
gratified it is no shame to kick, 
or lash out with fist and knife. 
Mr Dennis, who is known for his 
co-authorship of a celebrated 
treatise on the family, has edited 
a collection of essays. Zero Toler- 
ance: Policing a Free Society. 
published this week by the DEA 


Health and Welfare Unit*. His 
contribution is a lament for the 
1950s, or the Victorian age. or a 
blend of the two. 

If I sound doubtful, it is 
because this school of thought, 
this sighing for a rose-iinted 
past, is not helpful. It might be if 
we knew how to Inject moral 

sensibility, or social control, or a 

sense of guilt, into the skulls of 
the bone-beaded young thugs 
who do most of the nasty busi- 
ness. But we have to work 
within the culture we have. That 
is increasingly secular, amoral, 
acquisitive. Good, legal behav- 
iour is a matter of utility, not 
conscience. 

The connection between crime 
and widening inequality or pov- 
erty is disputed by Mr Dennis, on 
the ground that in the 1930s 
there was high unemployment 
and a low rate of crime. Yes. but 


the effect of conscience pertained 
then, or so we believe. Today 
there is no inner cop. no warning 
inside the head, to keep the 
behaviour of the lower orders 

legal, and unthreatening. 

This is not a roundabout way 
of saving that the true victims 
are the criminals. That is just 
soppy sociologists - talk, decades 
out of date. Individuals who 
wound or kill, or rob or burgle, 
must bear the responsibility for 
their actions. Tliore is no doubt 
about that. It is not. however, 
the end of the story. Wo need to 
know how to control the streets, 
defeat the drug barons, make lift* 
safer. 

Zero tolerance is something to 
clutch at. a means of sleeping 
easier at nighi. a security blan- 
ket Tor the haves. The rest is 
hyperbole. 

"London tel: 01 71- 799 37-15. 


Lunch with the FT 

Jackson 
addresses 
a larger 
audience 
across 
the table 

Tracy Corrigan is gripped by 
the impersonal eloquence 
of a lunchtime orator 


W e drop 
people off 
here." the 
taxi driver 
told me as 
we entered Chicago's South 
Side, “but we don’t pick up." 
He watched with undis- 
guised concern, just In case I 
didn't already feel conspicu- 
ous enough, as I walked up 
the path leading to the 
offices of the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson's Rainbow/PUSH 
Coalition in Hyde Park. 

I bad arranged to meet 
Jackson there because, 
according to his press offi- 
cer, he couldn't decide where 
we should lunch. The build- 
ing is the national headquar- 
ters of Jackson's organisa- 
tion, which campaigns for 
social justice, not only, but 
predominantly, for African 
Americans. It looked like a 
run-down social centre, and 
appeared to double as such. 
It was in sharp contrast to 
Jackson's plush new office 
on Wall Street, which I had 
visited a week earlier. 

After a time. Jackson, 
flanked by aides, emerged, 
more or less acknowledged 
my existence, then disap- 
peared again. I struck up a 
conversation with one of his 
assistants. More than an 
hour after my arrival, the 
Reverend strode out pur- 
posefully. 

“Tracy! Tracy!" he hol- 
lered. I sprang to attention 
at the first-name familiarity. 
But be was summoning one 
of his press officers. The 


other Tracey appeared, and I 
was swept out of the build- 
ing and into a waiting limo. 

It was hardly the intimate 
lunch 1 had envisaged. There 
were five of us. spread 
across two tables: the Rever- 
end, Tracey, his aide, his 
driver and me. 

Still, I liked the choice of 
venue. The Valois is a 
self-service cafe at the heart 
of the Hyde Park neighbour- 
hood. Tracey said she used 
to come here as a child with 
her father and it had the 
reassuringly small-town feel 
of neighbourhood haunts 
where the regulars know 
each other. 

The five of us made quite 
an entrance, as Jackson, 
who first came to Chicago as 
a university student, was 
greeted with a chorus of 
shouted good wishes and 
proffered handshakes. This 
was clearly standard proce- 
dure. 

At the counter, a range of 
hearty, mainly southern- 
style dishes known in the US 
as soul food, was displayed. I 
committed a slight faux pas 
by mistaking spinach for 
greens and corned beef for 
pork, but the meal I ended 
with was just the sort of 
comfort food I was craving. 
Jackson chose baked fish, 
mashed potato and spinach, 
with rice pudding for des- 
sert He insisted on picking 
up the bilL 

Since the waiting had' 
sharpened my appetite. I was 
grateful that keeping a con- 



Jesse Jacksons 'If there is a woman in the room or a black or a Hispanic, it alters the nature of the dialogue’ 


versation going with Jack- 
son proved a cinch. I asked 
him about his new Wall 
Street bureau, the base for a 
planned attack on the "walls 
of Wall Street", which have 
proven difficult for blades to 
scale, and be was off. 

"At one level, we've been 
doing this for a long time,” 
he said, reminiscing about 

There were 
five of us. It 
was hardly 
the intimate 
lunch I had 
envisaged 

Operation Breadbasket, a 
local Chicago effort organ- 
ised by Jackson when he 
was working for Martin 
Luther King. 

Still, the issue has gained 
fresh poignancy in the wake 
of a series or race discrimi- 
nation lawsuits against big 
companies, most notably 


Texaco, accused of denying 
promotion and wage 
increases to black workers. 
This was “a defining 
moment", according to Jack- 
son. He helped to organise a 
boycott of Texaco products 
and to negotiate the terms of 
the oil company's rapid set- 
tlement He plans to use the 
same tactics against other 
companies - hence the sym- 
bolic opening of a Wall 
Street office. 

“The Texaco situation 
revealed the arrogance of 
the closed-door policy . . . but 
it's a pattern of exclusion." 
The American arm of oil 
giant Shell, for example, due 
to merge its refining busi- 
ness with that of Texaco, has 
an “abominable" record on 
race, he said. 

He went on to list about a 
dozen blue-chip US compa- 
nies whose employees have 
called the Wall Street bureau 
witb tales of harassment 
and discrimination in the 
week or so since it opened. 
He expects lots more law- 
suits - but then, the threat 
of legal action is one of his 


most effective weapons. 

Jackson also aims to get 
more blacks on company 
boards, although he notes 
that Texaco's sole black 
board member "never sur- 
faced" during the fracas. 
Jackson thinks board posi- 
tions are important. “It's not 
automatic but it often means 
at least an avenue of 
access." He also believes 
that “if there is a woman in 
the room or a black or a 
Hispanic, it alters the nature 
of tbe dialogue". 

Still, I tell him , it strikes 
me as an English person 
that there is an excessive 
focus on race in the US, 
while class divisions are 
ignored. To my surprise, he 
agreed. "Americans are slow 
to discuss race matters but 
they are even less willing to 
discuss class.” Blacks form 
12 per cent of the American 
population, yet make up 55 
per cent of the jail popula- 
tion. but “almost all of those 
in Jail are poor people", he 
notes wryly. 

Yet America is widely per- 
ceived as a land of opportu- 


nity where anything is possi- 
ble. “There Is a certain 
assumption about equal 
opportunity which the chil- 
dren of the rich inherit." He 
warms to his theme. ■‘The 
children of Che rich inherit 
what the children of the 
poor can't earn." 

Jackson is a great public 
speaker, even in private. At 

‘There is 
nothing in 
freedom that 
necessarily 
leads to 
equality’ 

moments like this, the 
cadence of his speech and 
his oratorical flourishes 
seem more suited to a ser- 
mon or a political speech. He 
loves word-play - Wall 
Street, for example, is "the 
capital of capital". And his 
tendency to stare into the 
middle distance while he 


gathers his thoughts adds to 
the impression that his 
bursts of invective are 
addressed to a considerably 
larger audience tban aur 
lunch party. 

The effect is that the con- 
versation seems strangely 
impersonal. But his elo- 
quence. which grows as he 
gains momentum, is grip- 
ping. 

“I see ominous clouds . . ." 
he warns, referring to the 
disproportionately high per- 
centage ( 20 ) of blacks 
employed by the public sec- 
tor. which is being "down- 
sized". Affirmative action 
programmes, which discrimi- 
nate in favour of black work- 
ers. are under assault, and 
welfare is being cut. 

His passion appears 
undimmed by 3t> or so years 
of campaigning. Does he feel 
disappointed by the lack of 
progress of black Americans 
in business, despite the civil 
rights victories of the 1960s? 

“This is a life's struggle." 
He pauses and expands: 
"Fighting for equity and jus- 
tice is an eternal struggle " 


Dona lYaftef.'Tm Mogasna 

But he also sees the current 
effort as "a different kind of 
struggle" - though part of 
the same movement as the 
abolition of slavery and the 
end of legal segregation. 

“Freedom comes more 
cheaply than equality. There 
is nothing about freedom 
that necessarily leads to 
equality . . . Just having the 
right to vote does not affect 
the class-based education 
system.” 

But is he disappointed? He 
pauses to consider, then pro- 
nounces rather grandly: "I 
am disappointed that the 
forces of resistance have 
continued to find new ways 
to avoid cm bracing the 
American dream." 

Lunch was over and we 
got up to go. The glad-hand- 
ing started again. ''Let me 
shake your band." said a 
middle-aged man as we left 
the restaurant. “Some of it 
might rub off." The man 
laughed and Jackson shook 
bis hand with all the 
warmth that had been lack- 
ing from our lunch conversa- 
tion. 


Truth of the Matter 

Crucified by the Old Masters 

Contemporary art is taking the flak for a problem that belongs to historical relics, says David Barrett 


Y es. but is it Art? 
Curiously, the ques- 
tion is heard less 
often in galleries 
than in the popular press - 
even, as now, when an artist 
haa been found using bits of 
dead people. But I believe 
the question is more than 
just pointless rhetoric, 
despite the fact that it is 
always used to attack that 
art which is doing its 
damnedest to be relevant. 

I suggest the true function 
of the question "Is it Art?" is 
to challenge art which has 
been resting on its laurels 
for centuries - indeed, not 
merely resting, but actually 
propped up, as the corpse of 
El Cid was propped on his 
horse so that the ValencSan 
army could rally behind 
him. 

That soldiers could mis- 
take a lump of meat for an 
inspirational leader is 
almost as funny as people 
mistaking the paintings in 
the National Gallery's Lon- 
don’s Monets exhibition for 


the pictures originally 
painted by Monet. 

How can I say this? Well, 
let's take another example: 
Michelangelo's "Bound 
Slaves" are often assumed to 
be universal expressions of 
suffering. For Michelangelo's 
contemporary viewers they 
expressed a spiritual tor- 
ment, suffused with religious 
meaning, coloured by that 
epoch's worldview. They are 
carved from stone: part of 
the earth, part of nature, and 
hence something to rise 
above and tame. 

But now that we are dying 
to get back to nature, does 
stone-carving bear the same 
connotations? In fact, what 
does suffering itself mean 


now? Not something sent by 
God, that's for sure. This Is 
simply because our world- 
view is affected by contem- 
porary culture, whether we 
like it or not. 

Today's social environ- 
ment is incomprehensibly 
different from that of 1513, 
so it is hardly Michelan- 
gelo’s fault that his works 
have lost their social intu- 
ition - which disproves that 
“universal expression" is 
nonsense. 

We must accept that art- 
works are no more eternal 
than flint arrowheads, Latin, 
or flared trousers. Meaning 
often fades faster than pig- 
ment, and restoration does 
not resuscitate. Objets d'art 


Inevitably become merely 
objets. Beautiful objects, per- 
haps; but as an artwork's 
habitat changes, so it 
becomes extinct. It is a per- 
fectly natural process. Get 
over it. 

Some say we are able to 
understand old paintings 
since we recognise their sub- 
jects - horses, grapes, God - 
as much as we recognise 
light bulbs, slide rules or 
skips (to be found in Mate- 
rial Culture at London's 
Hayward Gallery). 

This is the “I see, therefore 
I understand” school. But 
just because you look 
doesn't mean you see. 

We don't really under- 
stand wfcat horses, grapes 


and God are, at least not as 
they were understood. Our 
contemporary view of these 
thin gs precludes a true his- 
torical conception, so paint- 
ings that relied on them are 
like fish out of water. 

ore. we can have his- 
torical meanings 
explained to us, but 
this is like explaining 
a joke - about as conducive 
to humour as it is to art 
appreciation. 

The postmodern view 
would be that, in any work 
of art, what you see is what 
you get. You, the viewer, 
make the meaning of the 
work, so whatever your eyes 
may sec in Michelangelo - 


references to a Paracetamol 
advert or fashion spread - is 
what the work is about. The 
artist's intentions are irrele- 
vant. whereas the viewer’s 
cultural context is all impor- 
tant 

But if this is the case, then 
everything is art and noth- 
ing is art, and we are back to 
the original question. How 
do we distinguish between 
that which is made to be 
meaningful and that which 
is not, that which con- 
sciously rewards investiga- 
tion and that which yields 
only design? 

And in any case, what in 
our cultural context, can the 
sculpture of Michelangelo 
possibly mean other than "a 


shell emptied by time"? 

Well, through schoolmar- 
mish drilling, it also means 
Great Art Repeat after me: 
“Renaissance art is Great 
Art." This does not mean 
that it is great art of course, 
just that we not only feel 
bored looking at the stuff, 
but stupid, too, precisely 
because of our boredom. 
How can I not be moved by 
this? one wonders. “This is 
Great Art: everyone knows 
that!" 

So contemporary art Is 
taking the flak far a problem 
that belongs to the soncalled 
Old Masters. Their contin- 
ued celebration perpetuates 
a misguided, sterile view of 
art. We must recognise that 


these works are popular pre- 
cisely because we do not 
understand them, popular 
because they are not art. To 
call them art is a triumph of 
double-speak sufficient to 
shock even George Orwell. 

So 1 say again, art history 
is not art. And yet popular 
opinion dictates that the 
reverse is true, and that is 
dangerous. It is called cul- 
tural imperialism, impress- 
ing one culture upon 
another. The west does this 
to the east, the first world to 
the third, Hollywood does it 
all the time. 

But the biggest culprit is 
the past. The case for 
Michelangelo is argued 
through the authoritarian 
concept of universal values, 
and this disenfranchises the 
present. Contemporary art is 
being crucified because we 
have misinterpreted histori- 
cal relics as art. Minions or 
bored schoolchildren cannot 
be wrong. 

■ David Barrel/ is an artist 
m Is.mdon. 
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The comer store In a region where the gun dictates We for inhabitants 


SamhMjrny 


Tea and rifles at Dara 

A small town in Pakistan's northern tribal territory is also the country's 
most notorious gun trading centre, reports Farhan Bokhari 


W hen you 
hear gun- 
shots you 
know you 
are nearing 
Dara Adam Khel. Dara is 
usually forbidden to foreign 
nationals and is approached 
via the dead quiet of the 
mountainous road from 
Peshawar, Pakistan's last 
frontier town. 

A small town with a popu- 
lation of about 20,000. Dara 
could easily go unnoticed, 
l but for its reputation as the 
main centre of the gun trade 
in P akistan 's northern tribal 
territory. 

Shopkeepers casually step 
out into the main bazaars 
during peak business hours 
and test their weapons: chil- 
dren as young as 10 are 
taught to fire; and shops are 
lined with arrays of weap- 
ons, ranging from a small 
pen pistol for RslSO (93.7b) 
to sophisticated rifles and 
guns with prices as high as 
RsSO.OOO ($1,250). 

For visitors to private 
homes, hospitality may 
begin with a cup of tea and 
snacks, but you might then 
be offered a locally made 
replica of the Kalashnikov 
assault rifle or a .30 pump 
action pistol and a handful 
of bullets. Test firing of 
weapons would take place 
on the roof. 

Dara's gun culture dic- 
tates its daily life and has 
made the town increasingly 
notorious over the past 17 
years, when it emerged as a 
centre for supplying small 
arms to the Mujahideen 
fighters in neighbouring 
Af ghanistan as they fought 
invading Soviet troops. It 
has since become a source 
of guns for criminals and 
armed political dissidents 
across Pakistan. 

A clampdown has been 
difficult largely due to the 
semi-autonomous status of 
the tribal territories, the 
fierce independence of the 
tribesmen and local eco- 
nomic conditions. Pakistan's 
recent elections gave the 
first opportunity for the 2m 
tribesmen in the tribal terri- 
tories - including Dara - to 
elect their MPs. But it is not 
clear whether the right to 
vote alone will change Dar- 
a's character. 


The tribal area has tradi- 
tionally been a stronghold of 
tribes who call themselves 
pathans. dating back to the 
Raj. In the 50 years since 
Pakistan's independence, 
the virtually autonomous 
status of the tribal areas has 
remained intact. 

No one knows how Dara 
first became a gun centre. 
Some local elders say that 
the 2,000 gun manufacturing 
and trading businesses in 
the city today have roots 
going back two centuries. 
Originally a small dusty vil- 
lage, Dara apparently saw 
its first three gun shops in 
the early 18th century. 

Some say that those shops 
were set up by Indian sol- 
diers from the Punjab who 
deserted from the British 


forces and fled north to 
escape retribution. Even at 
that time, the tribal land 
was a safe haven for crimi- 
nals dissidents. 

Attempts by successive 
Pakistani governments to 
contain the gun business, 
and so cut off the most 
important source of weap- 
ons to the rest of the coun- 
try, have been partially suc- 
cessful For example, traders 
in Dara say they have 
removed Chinese and Sovi- 
et-made. shoulder-fired 
small missiles from their 
counters, in agreement with 
the authorities in Islama- 
bad. Pakistan's capital 

This deal followed a com- 
plaint in 1995 by troops and 
police in the southern port 
city of Karachi that political 


dissidents in the city were 
trying to acquire such weap- 
ons to use against vehicles 
chasing them. But a net- 
work of private couriers, set 
up with the participation of 
corrupt government offi- 
cials. stm allows guns from 
Dara to be sold in illegal 
arms markets across Pakis- 
tan. 

Local economic conditions 
are also an important spur 
to trade. Haji Said Khattak. 
a local gun manufacturer, 
says: "If we ever went out of 
business, well be pushed to 
steal and rob." 

Businessmen such as 
Aman claim that the entire 
tribal territory has seen 
fewer than 2,000 industrial 
jobs created in the past two 
decades. “Our people have 


no other choice," he says, 
pointing towards his teen- 
age son who dropped out of 
school aged 12 and now sells 
weapons. 

Other businessmen take 
pride in the quality of 
locally produced replica 
guns and say that with offi- 
cial encouragement, such as 
better training facilities for 
research and development, 
the teenagers of today could 
become skilled craftsmen in 
the future. 

One arms dealer picked 
up a Kalashnikov rifle in 
each band. “You cannot 
notice the difference. One is 
Russian, the other one is 
local. The quality is equally 
good. The only difference is 
that the local rifle is a third 
of the price of a Russian." 


he says. “If Russia, Spain 
and Italy can became gun 
exporters, why can’t we?" 
he adds. 

Other businessmen are 
upset over tough new laws 
announced recently that 
punish individuals found in 
possession of unlicensed 
weapons - a further tighten- 
ing of Pakistan’s two-year- 
old campaign to damp down 
on illegal firearms. 

Shah Q urban, another 
businessman, says: “These 
laws are made without 
understanding our situation. 
We are bom, raised and die 
under the shadow of guns. 
The government should help 
us to chang e our source of 
bread and butter, because 
even new laws cannot stop 
the gun business.” 


Rest, work and play by the gun 

Firearms ownership, dealership and production are routine in sleepy Danao, finds Justin Morozzi 


G raham Greene 
would have 
enjoyed Danao, a 
sleepy coastal 
town in the southern Philip- 
pines and home since 1928 
to a thriving illegal firearms 
manufacturing business. 

Under an unforgiving sun 
and a heavy blue sky. fish- 
ing boats or bancas, with 
bamboo outriggers, bob 
gently on the calm sea. 
Fishermen squat in front of 
rough wicker baskets selling 
their catch. A cassocked 
priest glides into the crumb- 
ling 19th century Santo 
Tomas church. 

Anti-corruption signs 
- as sure a sign as any 
of its unchecked rampancy 
- rust on telephone poles, 
overlooking the faded pink 
bougainvilleas which line 
the central stretch of the 
dusty road. “The only way 
to solve graft and corruption 
- If there are no givers 
there are no takers," they 
warn. 

Danao has long been run 
by one clan: today the local 
congressman, mayor and 
vice-mayor are all Duranos. 

In the freewheeling cul- 
ture of the Philippines, 
where Aslan machismo, the 
American dream and Latino 
fiesta spirit jostle for pre- 
eminence, gun ownership. 


though officially prohibited, 
is widespread. 

In Danao, with its rich 
history of gun manufactur- 
ing. whether of the legal or 
illegal variety, opposition 
would be counter-productive 
since the industry provides 
a living for 15,000 people, a 
little less than a fifth of the 
town's population. 

Here, in the relaxed, 
breezy atmosphere or a 
small seaside town, gun afi- 
cionados can choose from 
fake Ingram machine pis- 
tols. Smith and Wesson 
revolvers, Colt ,45s. Beret- 
tas. Ithaca shotguns and. 
depending on one's fire- 
power requirements. Uzi 
sub-machine guns. 

Ten years ago, the biggest 
customers were Japanese 
yakuza crime gangs. “A Jap- 
anese guy and his Filipina 
girlfriend came here once in 
the early 1980s in a taxi 
from Cebu, just roaming 
about without knowing any- 
one." says the affable 
Dodong Giango. the epitome 
of the small-time Filipino 
gangster. 

“They drove past a few 
times and eventually I sig- 
nalled to them. 'You want 
one of these?', demonstrat- 
ing a gun. He bought 232 
pieces, mostly revolvers. He 
was very gutsy." 


Gun licence: Nestar Sabayton (left) and Winnie Benzon nnmr 


Sporting a turquoise vest 
with the legend “California 
- where life's a beach", two 
gold medallions, a pair of 
shorts and flip-flops and 
packing a fake Beretta he 
bought from a friend for 
18,000 pesos ($685), Giango is 
one of the town’s leading 
underground gun-dealers. 

Next week be faces 
arraignment for the posses- 
sion of a Colt .45. but the 
prospect of his first brush 
with the authorities in 23 
years of firearms trafficking 
leaves him unruffled. 

"As far as I know, no one 
has ever been convicted of 


either the Illegal possession 
or manufacture of firearms. 
In fact, these days the police 
are our main customers, 
along with businessmen, 
gun-runners and politicos." 

He took me to see one of 
his suppliers, the town’s 
only manufacturer of fake 
Berettas, as well as the Colt 
.45. 1911 model, and a Par- 
a ordinance 14-shooter. 

Hidden on one side by the 
tall, green fronds of a sugar 
cane plantation and on the 
other by a handful of palm 
trees. Feliclto Montes runs a 
cottage gun-making indus- 
try, like his father and 


grandfather before him. 

On the sound of our 
approach, fearing it was a 
police raid, the workers 
scrambled into the planta- 
tion and were instantly lost 
to sight 

On the small work table 
lay the tell-tale signs of the 
Illicit trade: a chunk of 
scrap metal (12 pesos a kilo 
from the local junk store) 
crudely cut into the shape of 
a gun, together with vices, 
hacksaws and assorted 
tools. In the furnace-like 
heat of a tiny space just 
large enough to house a sin- 
gle bed and a post drill, 
Montes’ 12-year-old son is 
boring a barrel for the latest 
Beretta. 

For those customers who 
prefer to buy genuine Philip- 
pine rather than fake mod- 
els, two manufacturers have 
recently been granted 
licences. After lobbying 
for the legalisation of the 
industry for 10 years, the 
Workers League of Danao 
Multi-Purpose Co-operative, 
based in a steamy ware- 
house leased for free from 
Congressman Ramon Dur- 
ano m, already has one line 
in production. 

The Lapu-Lapu economy 
revolver, named after the 
Filipino chief who dis- 
patched the Portuguese 


adventurer Magellan to his 
death in 1521, is yours far 
2,500 pesos. The Rizal P45 
pistol, named after Jose 
Rizal, the national indepen- 
dence hero, is aimed at the 
security forces market and 
wifi cost 6.000 pesos. 

Winnie Banzoo. the co-op- 
erative’s enterprising 
designer, is applying for 11 
patents for his master cre- 
ation, the top of the range, 
Bonifacio multi -calibre .357 
7-shooter Magnum As Nes- 
tor Sabayton, chairman, 
observes: “This model has 
many new features. For 
example, the firing pin is 
only raised when you poll 
the trigger. 

“This is a lot better than a 
Smith and Wesson or a Colt 
.45." 

With authorised capital of 
only 325.000 pesos, however, 
the co-operative Is strug- 
gling to keep its head above 
water. All models are hand- 
made becanse it cannot 
afford a fully automated pro- 
duction line. 

“There is a big market out 
there for the military and 
law-enforcement agencies, 
but right now we can’t sell 
to them because we don’t 
have the finanHai capabil- 
ity," says Sabayton. “A for- 
eign investor would be very 
welcome." 


A t Christie's in New 
York on Tuesday 
one of the most cel- 
ebrated of rich 
men's baubles was up for 
auction, a Faberge egg. The 
Pine Cone Egg. made in 1900 
of deep blue enamel and 
embroidered with rose cut 
diamonds in the St Peters- 
burg workshop of Carl 
Faberge, was expected to 
make in excess of $3m_ It 
failed to sell. 

The reason Is not hard to 
dig out. The Pine Cone Is not 
an imperial egg. one of the 
50 given as Easter presents 
by the last two Russian tsars 
to their wives and mothers. 
So despite its good size - 
9.5cm high - its unique 
design, and the fact that it 
was the first Faberge egg to 
contain a surprise (a silver 
and enamel elephant, which 
swishes its tail, lurked 
inside), there were no takers. 

The collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and the opening up of 
its archives, has sent a fris- 
son of excitement, and some 
dread, among the small cote- 
rie of the super-rich who 
own, or who have set their 
hearts on owning, an egg 
designed and made by 
Fabetgg. This month. Chris- 


No new nest for Pine Cone 


Antony Thomcroft unscrambles the history of Faberge eggs 


tie's publishes the definitive 
book on the subject and it 
will cause some pain, not 
least to the keenest collector 
of Faberge eggs, the Forbes 
family. 

The late Malcolm Forties, 
of Forbes Magazine, acquired 
II. the largest collection in 
the west His closest rival as 
a private owner is Queen 
Elizabeth, who has three in 
the royal collection. Two of 
the Forbes eggs are among 
the six once considered as 
imperial gifts but which 
have now been dropped from 
the official canon: the 
archives have yielded no 
documentary proof that they 
were ordered by the tsar. 

Without the imperial prov- 
enance market value falls, as 
the Pine Cone confirms. 
Until 1979 it. too. was 
regarded as an imperial gift. 
Then researchers proved 
that it was made for 
FabergS’s second-best cus- 
tomer for eggs, the industri- 
alist Alexander Kelch. who 
ordered seven for his* wife. 



The Pine Cone Egg of 1900 - 
lacking imperial credentials 


The fact that it is a mechani- 
cal joy encouraged Christie's 
to place a high estimate on 
it. But even if it had sold it 
would have proved a poor 
investment for Joan Kroc of 
San Diego, who paid $Sm for 
it in 1989. 

Forbes was shrewder. He 
had a genuine interest in the 
jeweller’s craft: he also 
started collecting at the 
right time. He paid $35,000 


for the Imperial Bay Tree 
Egg in 1966, and acquired a 
clutch of imperial eggs from 
the London dealer Wartski 
for 12.16m in 1979. This com- 
pares well with the record 
$5 .5m paid for the last impe- 
rial egg to appear on the 
market, the Winter Egg in 
1995. 

But the real killings were 
made in the 1920s and 1930s, 
when the Kremlin sold off 
many eggs to the west for a 
pittance to raise hard cur- 
rency, often using the ser- 
vices of the mysterious 
Arm and Hammer. Among 
the bargain hunters in those 
days was King George V. In 
1932, he bought the Mosaic 
Egg from Cameo Corner in 
London, paying £250, which 
was Invoiced as half the 
cost. Presumably. Queen 
Mary paid the other £250. 
even though the egg was to 
be her birthday present. 

Some jewellers think that 
£500 is just about the right 
price to pay for a Faberg* 
egg. No one claims that the 


jewels used in their composi- 
tion are of exceptional value. 
The attraction for collectors 
is the design and the work- 
manship in the eggs. “There 
will always be people who 
think they are kitsch," says 
Alexis de Tiesenhausen, 
head of Christie's Russian 


Works of Art department, 
“but you only have to exam- 
ine them with a microscope 
to see how perfectly they 
were created." 


Fortunately for the auc- 
tion houses, and top egg 
dealers like Wartski. there 
will always be plenty of 
potential owners of imperial 
eggs, although, as de Tiesen- 
hausen. says “only those 
buying because they love 
them will have a good 
investment". There was a 
speculative period in 
Faberge eggs, in the late 
1980s, which came unstuck 
during the recession. This 


week's price suggests the 
world's rich are still hesitant 
about paying millions for a 
spectacular talking- jpolnt 


The latest research 
answers all the questions 
about imperial eggs, and 
confirms that few are ever 
likely to reach the market 
There seems no desire for 
Forbes to sell and, if it hap- 
pened, the market would 
take fright Only four eggs 
are in private collections, all 
in the US. Prince Rainier of 
Monaco has one, which he 
could pop in extremis but the 
rest seem secure in their 
museums and foundations. 

There is no chance of any 
of the 10 imperial eggs which 
remained in Russia being 
sold. They are regarded as 
among the greatest treasures 
in the Kremlin Museum. 
What is more fascinating is 
the fate of the eight missing 
eggs, looted at, or just after, 
the Revolution. Now that the 
archives have yielded 
detailed drawin gs of all the 
eggs, if one did emerge into 
the daylight there would be 
no problem authenticating 
it. Perhaps some Russian 
family has been treasuring 
one as a nest egg. 

■ The Faberge Imperial 
Easter Eggs, by Tatiana 
Faberge. Lunette G. Proler, 
Valentin V. Skier lov. Chris- 
tie's Books. 

\ 



Europe 


new town 


Vitrolles is putting the French 
first, says Nicholas Woodsworth 


F or many years I 
have lived in Aix-en- 
Provence In the 
French Midi. Prov- 
ence has been an agreeable 
place to live, although, 
hardly the sun-soaked jnd 
lavender-fragranced idyll of 
literary fantasy. Lately, how- 
ever, I have been wondering 
just how agreeable a place it 
really is. 

Not afi of us here press 
our olives at home or boy 
our goat cheese from the 
salt-of-the-earth peasant at 
the farmhouse .• down the 
road. For years now, like 
most of the local peasantry, I 
have done my shopping at 
the hyper-marchi - the 
French version of the mon- 
strously large commercial 
shopping centres now to be 
found throughout Europe. 

The biggest one in the 
area, Carrefour, lies 20 min- 
utes’ drive from Ais in the 
town of Vitrolles. A far cry 
from the 18th century ele- 
gance of Aix. it is one of 
France's villes nouvelles or 
new towns, conceived in the 
1960s as a hub of commercial 
and industrial activity close 
to Europe’s second-largest 
port. Marseille. 

With only 40.000 people. 
Vitrolles is of no great size, 
but it has cast itself - at 
least in the past - as a town 
with a continental perspec- 
tive. Today its large com- 
mercial and industrial zones 
are home to a wide range of 
multinational companies, 
including Dsea, Kodak, Toys 
R Us and Coca-Cola. 

Some of Vitrolles’ 38,000 
inhabitants work at the 


Ranee as a nation is losing 
. its once-etrong sense dfiden- 
tity. 

After years of meticulous 
door-to-door political work - 
much erf it exploiting racist 
sentiment in a region 
heavily populated in the 
1960s by French colonists 
forced out of north Africa - 
the F.N. has been able to 
parlay despair into a calif or 
radical change. They have 
also divided the town into 
pro- and anti-F^:. camps, 
each regarding the other 
with fear and suspicion. * 

“We are sitting on a pow- 
der-keg,"- Robert ‘■Rehufa 
said, speaking in his practice 
in the middle of town. His 
patients include low-income 
French and immig rant north 
African workers, both bard 
hit by France’s economic 
troubles. Since the F-N. elec- 
tion victory, tensions 
between the two groups 
have risen sharply. 

The only way to diffuse 
the situation. Rebate told 
me, was to promote reconcil- 
iation. But the new city 

I ‘The French 
shall make 
decisions, not 
Brussels - 
anything else 
is slavery’ 

council has terminated 
social pro grammes for Imml. 

grants and doubled the 
police force. Vitrolles’ Size- 


Shell refinery a few miles 
away. Hie biggest business 
in town, employing onethird 
of the workforce, is the Fran- 
ce German aviation com- 
pany Eurocopter. The Arbois 
Plateau behind the town has 
been designated a “Euro- 
pole" - a continental centre 
of high technology for the 
2 1st century. It is a town, 
one would logically think , 
then, that for its own 
well-being would value the 
pan-continental principles 
an which a liberal and uni- 
fied Europe is being built. 

But not everything is logi- 
cal in Europe. If. like the 
European aristocracies of 
the I8th century, the politi- 
cal and economic elite in 
Paris find common cause 
with their counterparts in 
other European nations, the 
people of Vitrolles do not 
Hie town may well be a 
symbol of the international 
European mono-culture 
looming on the horizon. But, 
then again, it may not Last 
time I went shopping there I 
was astonished to find that 

Vitrolles is 
the symptom 
of a deep- 
seated, 
widespread 
malaise 

in local elections vitrolles 
has recently voted in the 
xenophobic and extreme 
right-wing Fnmt National 

How does such a thing - 
in effect a vote against the 
European ideal - come 
about? Vitrolles is not an 
aberration, but the symptom 
of a deep-seated and wide- 
spread malaise. It is in fact 
one of four municipalities in 

Provence - the port city of 

Toulon Is the largest - to 
have turned to the Front 
National in the last two 
years. Setting aside my 
search for ohves and gnat's 
cheese. I decided to look fur- 
ther round the town. 

You can find some fairly 
scary -looking F.N. militants 
in Vitrolles if you want - the 
Hacienda bar on the Avenue . 
Jean Moulin is a regular 
hang-out for them. But the 
town does not swarm with 
scalp-shaven bully boys in 
black leather jackets. It does 
not have to. Here the votes 
of more than half the grand- 
mothers. the parents, the 
retired men, housewives, 
working and non-working 
youth have given the F-N. an 
absolute majority. 

The forces that brought 
the Front to power in 
Vitrolles are the same- forces - 
present in many French 
towns today? high unemploy- 
ment, rising crime and a 
sense of urban insecurity, a 
loss of faith In traditional 
political parties that have 1 
done little to solve urban 
problems, and a, fear that 


able foreign population/ 
most of it north African, is 
frightened, angry and; 
looking for protection, has 
turned In on itself. ■ 

So, too, is its French popu- 
lation. “The world fras 
become much smaller for all 
of us here," kflchelle Domin- 
gues, one of the few non-F-N. 
members left on the town 
council, said in the anti-F.N. 
rendezvous. the Bar 
Cezanne. 

“When we blame others 
for our own problems we mid 
up isolating ourselves more 
and more imtil nothing is 
left," she said. “The National 
Front is attacking modern 
European democracy, not 
just economically, but politi- 
cally, too. When I try to pro- 
test F.N. initiatives In coun- 
cil meetings my microphone 
is turned off; I am told that 
the majority rules and I have 
no right to weak." 

I finally went off. to the 
town hall, where I met 
Hubert Fayard, who as F.N. 
deputy-mayor handles the 
day-to-day running of 
Vitrolles - the mayor, Cath- 
erine M&gret, actually lives 
in Paris with her husband 
Bruno Megret, the F-N.’s 
chief strategist and con- 
tender for succession to the 
party leadership of Jean- 
Marie Le Pen. 1 asked Fay- 
ard why he found the idea of 
a strong European Union so 
abhorrent. 

To protect the people of 
VrtrolZes, he replied, French 
interests must always come 
before European interests. 
The abolition of frontiers, 
the introduction of a com- 
mon currency, the power of 
a European parliament to 
influence national legisla- 
tion: all lead to “globalisa- 
tion” and the breakdown of 
French national values. 

“The French are a sover- 
eign people,” he s aid. "It fa 

they who shall ™kp deci- 
sions, not Brussels. Any- 
thing else would be slavery.” 

Two-thirds of all French- 
men, he said, approved the 
F-N. programme of Les Fran- 
cois d'abord - French first - 
a policy that would give the 
French priority over foreign- 
ers in all matters of employ- 
ment, housing and social 
benefits. Even now,” he 
added, there is no place for 
immigrants In Vitrolles. 

“Already we are winning 
the battle of minds; how 
comes the electoral battle;" 
he said, noting that . the 
French press now talk* of 
“Lepenlsation” - the legiti- 
macy increasingly granted to 
far-right views by the 
French public. • 

I made my way bad: 1 to 
Carrefour thinking of Le 
Fen’s own virion of Europe . 
under the tutelage of what ■ 
he proposes calling 
“Euronat" a continental 
grouping of far-right nation- 
alists, While i have notglipa . 
much thought to the idea of 
Europe -in the past, ■ I 
reflected, it might be wise to 
start ^ofogso.now. r-\ . 
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It’s all in the eye of the beholder 

Can Brillo boxes be art? AX. Grayling investigates the transfiguration of the commonplace 


A rthur Danto combines 
the roles of philosophy 
professor and art critic 
of the Nation with great 
ease and panache, because his 
philosophical work is devoted to 
art criticism, and his art criti- 
cism is informed by his philoso- 
phy. Some academics are 
“engaged" and some are clois- 
tered; he Is a vivid example of 
the former, and proves that 
debate of the highest levels of 
sophistication and quality 
belong in the open. 

This book began life as the 
Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 
and has a wide range: pop art, 
the future of museums, current 
controversies, art history. 
Among its chief interests is Dan- 
to’s revisiting of his controver- 
sial claim, made in an essay pub- 
lished in 1984, that “art ended in 
the sixties". 

Publication of the essay coin- 


cided with his appointment at 
the Nation, a happy juxtaposi- 
tion for someone with Danto’s 
views, because at that period 

the art market in America was 

riding high, fresh graduates 
from art schools were bypassing 
the starvatlon-in-a-garret part 
of tbeir training, ‘ and the 
explosion in styles, aims, claims 
and contrasts - in short, the 
great postmodern gallimaufry 
and firework display - was in 
full swing. 

Danto was and remains the 
high priest of pluralism, and 
arch-critic of the view that art 
has a distinctive essence, with 
its own particular narrative and 


tradition. Danto saw this view as 
having its inevitable terminus in 
the age of manifestos in the ear- 
ly-20th century, with its compet- 
ing claims that just this or that 
kind of work is historically man- 
dated as art, and that anything 
which does not fit the narrative 
must be shut out He describes 
this as akin to ethnic deansing, 
ami vigorously argues for plural- 
ism instead. 

The philosophical question 
about art Is usually taken to be: 
what Is art? On the basis of the 
foregoing Danto argues that this 
is wrong, and that the question 
should instead be, “what makes 
the difference between a work of 


art and something not a work of 
art when there is no perceptual 
difference between them?” 

His inspiration for this revt- 


AFTER THE END OF 
ART 

by Arthur C. Danto 

Princeton University Press £15.95. 
239 pages 


sion of the key question, Danto 
says, was Andy Warhol's “Brillo 
Boxes". Danto thinks that 
“Brillo Boxes” are art and yet 
that they are indistinguishable 
Cram Brillo boxes in a supermar- 
ket Why were they art when 


first displayed in the Stable Gal- 
lery in East Manhattan back in 
April 1964. and not art before or 
since, in any supermarket? 

The full answer is offered in 
such of Danto’s earlier works as 
The Transfiguration of the Com- 
monplace. In summary, his thesis 
is that a work of art is not iden- 
tical with the physical thing that 
supports its existence, and that 
it is constituted by an act of 
interpretation by the viewer. 
These claims are worked ont 
with much supporting argument 
and ingenuity In his writings, 
and have occasioned much dis- 
cussion in response. But it is 
immediately dear how they pro- 


mote supermarket boxes into 
art. 

These views do however 
prompt a difficulty. One does not 
interpret in a vacuum. Interpre- 
tations depend on conceptual 
context, theory, and tradition. If 
a work of art is constituted by 
interpretation, bow can the post- 
modern acceptance of radical 
pluralism in art guide us in judg- 
ing? 

ft might be supposed that 
much of Danto's applied criti- 
cism is aimed at demonstrating 
the answers to that question. But 
the theoretical unease remains. 
Postmodern pluralism celebrates 
the abandonment of fixed canons 


of judgment, fixed standards, 
belief in essences and the possi- 
bility of definite answers. It is 
hard to see how a postmodern 
art criticism can allow that there 
might be fraud, irony, trickery: 
indeed, its principles exclude 
them: all is serious, if I pick up a 
crumpled Tag packet on my way 
to tbe gallery, and put it on a 
plinth with a name “Picasso in 
Montmarte" and a big price tag. 
it becomes art because it is 
offered as such and because 
those who are afraid to see impe- 
rial nakedness interpret it as 
such. Is there a route through 
this kind or reaction? 

If there is. Danto is one or 
the best qualified to help us nav- 
igate it. The chapters in this 
book are a challenging read, but 
a good one. because they take us 
to the heart of a living and pro- 
foundly interesting contempo- 
rary’ debate. 
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The Titanic's last moments: the picture, which appeared in the Illustrated London News a month after the sMp sank in 1912, was drawn from a survivor's account of the tragedy 


Ship that launched 
a thousand myths 

The Titanic may have sunk without trace, but the memory 
of it is indestructible, writes Graham McCann 


T he Titanic is to technol- 
ogy what Marilyn Mon- 
roe is to celebrity: an 
all-puzpose, ever-pliant, 
inexhaustibly protean 
symbol for our ambivalent times, a 
once-recalcitrant and vital fact 
now made-over into a submissive 
and bloodless fiction. Considering 
the myth rather than its muse, we 
are drawn to the pith, not the 
husk; the Titanic, like Monroe, sur- 
rendered its tart tragedy long ago. 
and now needs only a subjunctive 
pervasiveness to survive and 
thrive. 

As Steven Biel makes admirably 
clear in this intelligent (and. per- 
haps perversely, entertaining) new 
book, the ship sank in our sea only 
to come afloat again in our culture. 
No sooner were the meagre dry 
facts securely in our possession - 
that, on April 14 1912. the “uns ink- 
able" ship had sunk, and that an 
estimated 1,503 of its 2,008 passen- 
gers had perished - than the many 
moist factions bad begun to flour- 
ish. 

The news that women and chil- 
dren had survived in far greater 
numbers than men Inspired report- 
ers and politicians to start spin- 
ning tales of chivalric self-sacrifice, 
forming a chorus of praise for 
those men who “stood back and 
chose to die”. Some were moved to 
paint a rather darker picture of a 
ship divided on class and ethnic 
lines - as though Melville's multi- 
racial Pequod had been mocked by 


real-life contradictions - with sto- 
ries of such well-bred men as John 
Jacob Astor and Benjamin Guggen- 
heim “bravely, gallantly remaining 
to die" so that their place in tbe 
lifeboat might be filled “by some 
sabot-shot, shawl-enshrouded, illit- 
erate and penniless peasant woman 
of Europe." 

Whispered reports of Italian 
males being caught cross-dressing 
in the hope of slipping over the 
side to safety, and Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Armenians and Filipinos 
forming a “fear-crazed throng" 
down below, reassured some read- 
ers that chivalry remained an 
exclusively “Anglo-Saxon ideal”, 
while panic and cowardice contin- 
ued to be monopolised by “foreign 
elements.” 

Songs were composed, novels 
were written, morals were drawn. 
In the US (and Biel who teaches at 
Harvard, concentrates primarily on 
that side of the Atlantic), the mul- 
tiple responses matched the 


self-conscious variegation of the 
nation, with each section of society 
- feminists, radicals, conserva- 
tives. religions leaders and diverse 
e thni c minorities - all searching 
the wreckage of the Titanic for spe- 
cial mementos and portents of 
great significance. 

Some saw it as the refutation of 


DOWN WITH THE OLD 
CANOE: A CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF THE 
TITANIC DISASTER 
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the Enlightenment's hubris tic faith 
in progress through reason, with 
Science cast as the sorcerer who is 
no longer able to control the pow- 
ers he has summoned up by his 
spells. Others interpreted the disas- 
ter as the event which marked the 
move Cram men to brutes, from the 
cm! to the demotic, with the idea 


of “civilised” men winning “the 
battle for death with honour” rep- 
resenting social Darwinism with a 
strange and bitter twist. 

African-Americans - at least the 
majority of them - mocked the 
folly of wealthy whites, and pro- 
duced some powerful folk songs 
(including tbe one from which 
Biel's book takes its title) which 
amp lified this theme. 

“Patently destructible in life", 
one historian observed, “the 
Titanic has proved indestructible 
in memory". Tbe second half of 
Biel’s discussion examines the 
post-war interest in the story, rang- 
ing from the stiff-lipped nostalgia 
of the 1950s British movie A Night 
to Remember, through tbe pop 
songs, plays, documentaries and 
expeditions and merchandise of the 
past few decades to the cynicism of 
the forthcoming Hollywood spec- 
tacular from James (Terminator) 
Cameron. 

Not all of these references, of 


course, managed to inscribe them- 
selves indelibly on our conscious- 
ness - Lew Grade's Raise the 
Titanic, for example, lost so much 
money that he complained it would 
have been far cheaper to have low- 
ered the Atlantic - but their com- 
mon source has remained at the 
core of our culture during the last 
85 years, raising doubts, sinking 
hopes, prompting parables. 

The irony is that we are Car more 
comfortable appreciating the multi- 
ple fictions than we are coming to 
terms with the discrete facts. Just 
as the point most often obscured 
about Monroe is that she should 
not have died so young and in such 
wretched circumstances, so the 
passengers of the Titanic should 
have survived to tell their own 
tales. As the distance between real- 
ity and myth increases, one is 
reminded of the old newspaper car- 
toon that commented sardonically 
on Errol Flynn's “heroic" war mov- 
ies: the caption beneath the pam- 
pered actor read, “Excuse me. Mr 
Flynn, but you're sitting on some 
graves.” 

The extent to which cultural his- 
torians should indulge us in our 
myths, rather than shame us for 
oar self-absorption, remains open 
to contention. Steven Biel's 
thoughtful treatment of the unden- 
iable cultural resonance of one 
such myth, however, should serve 
as a reassuringly sensible, and sen- 
sitive. contribution to this continu- 
ing debate. 


I n the game of book 
associations, utter 
the name Roy Jenkins 
and those of Asquith 
and Gladstone spring 
instantly to mind as fine 
biographies produced by 
an intellectually fastidious 
pen driven by a mind 
seasoned with personal and 
practical experience of 
statecraft But for me it is 
his shortish, forgotten 
treasure trove. Nine Men of 
Power, that especially repays 
rereading. 

Why? Because it Is a fine 
display of that rare craft - 
the biographical essay 
written by a public figure - 
brought to perfection by one 
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Rereading/Peter Hennessy 


Nine good men and true 


of Jenkin’s nine, JJM. 
Keynes, in the 1920s and 
1930s, beatifically buffed up 
by Jenkins himself in the 
early 1970s and rather lost 
sight of since, partly because 
m en and women of affairs 
have neither the time nor 
the passion for the pleasures 
of the library. 

There are other reasons to 
pluck Jenkins' Nine Men 
from the shelf. They 
represent an eclectic 
collection (Keynes, Leon 
Blum. Ernest Bevin. Stafford 
Cripps, Joe McCarthy. Lord 
Halifax, Hugh Gaitakell, 
Adlai Stevenson and Robert 
Kennedy). 

Jenkins recreates them 
with a mixture of loftiness 
and, especially in the cases 
where they were known to 


him, intimacy. Even though 
Jenkins did not know 
him, you find yourself 
almost at Keynes' side when 
he's tussling with the 
Americans over Bretton 
Woods or the postwar Loan 
to Britain. 

Cripps’ singular 
combination of Intellectual 
brilliance, highly fibred 
personal morality and sheer 
political silliness come out 
wonderfully flavourfully, 
Jenkins has, to borrow from 
WJS. Gilbert, "a pretty taste 
far paradox” and the gifts of 
a High Court Judge when it 
comes to summing up. 

“For all Its lucidity 
[Cripps’] mind had a certain 
narrowness 1 ’, he wrote. “It 
embraced no great store of 
literary culture. His 



houses . . . contained 
remarkably few 
books ... His famous 
ascetism was medically 


imposed rather than 
self-generated ... He argued 
from moral pinpose not from 
a brief. He had an almost 
Gladstonian fervour and 
conviction of personal 
rightness, undisturbed by 
any change of his own 
views ... He was at once 
clever and naive, 
penetrating and unsubtle. 
Although personally insular, 
his sympathy embraced the 
world, without 
understanding most of the 
people in it-" And so on. 

Only recently did 1 realise 
how much Jenkins’ style had 
infl uenced my own (though I 
came nowhere near 
matching it). I am engaged 
in the preparation of a study 
of the British premiership 
since 1945; at the core of the 


book lies a series of 
biographical essays of the 
postwar 10 from Attlee to 
Major. In stretching for the 
right tone and pitch as well 
as length. Nine Men of Power 
is my exemplar. 

Nine Men also has a dash 
of malicious fun for in it 
Roy Jenkins invented a 
wicked game when he wrote 
of Ernie Bevin that he 
started as Foreign Secretary 
“with the qualification that 
there was no other position 
in the Foreign Office, unless 
it was that of a rather 
truculent lift man on the 
verge of retirement, which it 
would have been possible to 

imagine him filling .” 

Play the Jenkins/Bevin 
game when the new cabinet 
is appointed. Ask yourself 
where each cabinet minister 
would be in their 
departments' hierarchies if 
they had sought a position 
on the basis of Civil Service 
competitive merit rather 
than spoils-soiled political 
patronage. Fun, isn’t it? 
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Rooted in 
Ulster 

Kieran Cooke enjoys the 
recollections of a poet 


N orthern Ireland's 
protestants are a 
funny lot. They 
dress in peculiar 
uniforms, light bonfires, 
march and beat drums till 
the blood runs from their 
fingers. They are willing to 
die in defence of events 
three centuries ago and 
indulge in murderous may- 
hem to keep the scheming 
Roman Catholics at bay. 

This is. of course, a flawed 
image held by outsiders and 
by many in the nationalist 
community in Northern 
Ireland. The vast majority of 
protestants in the province 
are decent people - industri- 


THE SASH MY 
FATHER WORE: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Robert Greacen 
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ous, careful with their 
pennies and, like the rest of 
us. merely trying to get on 
with their lives. 

Robert Greacen is a poet, 
now in his late 70s. brought 
up in the protestant areas of 
Londonderry and Belfast. 

! His autobiography illus- 
trates an often ignored fact 
of life in Northern Ireland- 
the province's Catholics and 
protestants have far more in 
common with each other 
than with people south of 
the border or across the 
water. 

Loyalists might wave the 
Union Flag and swear undy- 
ing allegiance to the Crown 
but their roots are very 
much in Ireland - In that 
corner of the island called 
Ulster. Nationalists might 
sing, dewy eyed. “Kevin 
Barry” and “The Wearing of 
the Green” but they have 
little empathy with the 
Republic and its ways. They 
too are creatures of Ulster. 

The problem is each com- 
munity has different percep- 
tions of history and of the 
wrongs perpetuated through 
the years. “History - or 
what passes for history - for 
the Irish has a reality that 
can be frightening and 
which can perpetuate 
ancient feuds.” says Grea- 
cen. "The past in Ireland, 
especially in the north, 
hangs round people's necks 
like a gigantic albatross.” 

Here, in Greacen's protes- 
tant household, are the char- 
acters so familiar in Irish 
Catbolic literature. Tbe long 
suffering, protective mother. 
The father, a dreaming 
drunkard, at war with his 

famil y. 

“We lived, for the most 
part, in a thick fog of non- 
comprehension. To me he 
was a darkly brooding, nar- 
row-Jowled, moody man who, 
to my disgust, chewed twist 
tobacco and spat out liquo- 
rice-coloured juice, drank a 

great deal of noxious-smell- 
ing whiskey and believed 
that a man who had not 
made a fortune was 'no 
bloody good 1 . He lacked the 
gift for happiness or enjoy- 
ment.” 

Tbe father took part, none 
too sober, in the yearly 
Orange marches. The old 
toast to William of Orange is 
still repeated today. “To the 
glorious, pious and immortal 
memory of King William in. 


who saved us from rogues 
and roguery, slaves and slav- 
ery. knaves and knavery. 
Popes and Popery, from 
brass money and wooden 
shoes . . ." 

Greacen recalls various 
characters. He was particu- 
larly fond of his Uncle 
George, a farmer in County 
Monaghan - an area over 
the border in the Popish 
south but still part of the 
ancient province of Ulster. 
“He belonged to that breed 
of northerner known as 
'dour'”, says Greacen. 
“Farmer. philosopher, 
prophet of doom, isolation- 
ist, bachelor, misogynist, 
tinkerer with agricultural 
machinery and red nosed 
introvert who launched a 
thousand silences . . ." 

It is a pity that the author 
does not spend more time 
recalling life and people in 
Northern Ireland. In 1943 
Greacen, full of literary 
ambitions, turned his back 
on Ulster and went south to 
study at Trinity in Dublin - 
in those days very much a 
protestant institution. 

He then went on to Lon- 
don, discovering Soho and 
bohemian life. His observa- 
tions are at times interesting 



Robert Greacen 


but this world has been 
described far more fully and 
vividly elsewhere. 

There are a few good anec- 
dotes. Stanislaus Joyce, the 
younger brother of James, 
visits London from Trieste. 
“The bald Stanislaus Joyce 
looked like the stereotypical 
German Herr Doktor. He 
said he was going to Dublin 
for a few days, though he 
loathed that city ... 1 was 
amused by his impression 
that in Ireland everyone now- 
spoke the Irish language. He 
was worried that English 
might not be understood any 
longer!" 

Amid ail his literary recol- 
lections. Greacen has little 
to say about tbe continuing 
turmoil in the land of his 

birth. Perhaps he feels fur- 
ther comment is pointless. 

"Peace in our time?” asks 
Greacen. “We must hope for 
the best.” 


Correction 

The Encyclopedia of Fantasy 
(£50, 1,072 pages), edited by 
John Clute and John Grant, 
is published by Orbit, a divi- 
sion of Little. Brown. 
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Chinese 

whispers 

from the 
poets 

Craig Raine longs for some 
controversial commentary from 
Seamus Heaney and Ted Hughes 


T he School Bag is a 
characteristically gen- 
erous. intriguing, 
wide-ranging, often 
surprising anthology 
compiled by our two most distin- 
guished poets, the Nobel Laure- 
ate. Seamus Heaney, and the 
British Poet Laureate. Ted 
Hughes. Yet it is widely seen to 
be overshadowed by its extraordi- 
nary predecessor, the renowned 
Rattle Bag (1982). My problem 
with it goes back a long way. 

Thirty years ago. Ted Hughes 
published Poetry in the Making. 
Part anthology, part, instruction 
manual, it is a pedagogical guide 
to writing poetry - culled from 
radio programmes made for the 
BBC Schools Broadcasting 
Department. It is an unsurpassed 
masterpiece of suggestion and 
provocation, sparky, inspiring, 
spontaneous still, engaging and 
impossible not to engage with. Its 
afterword, for example, is curi- 
ously unconvinced by language's 
ability to cope with the sheer 
immediacy, the thingmess of the 
world: “there are no words to 
capture the infinite depth of 
era win ess in the crow's flight." 

Oddly for a writer. Hughes 
here adopts the position of the 
literary theoretician for whom 
the inadequacy of language is 

THE SCHOOL BAG 
edited by Seamus Heaney 
and Ted Hughes 

Faber £20. 590 pages 

axiomatic - for whom the signi- 
fler is merely the thin, arbitrary 
representative of this or that 
aspect of reality, the signified. 

The strange thing is that 
Hughes’s practice effortlessly 
contradicts his theoretical stance. 
As he bewails the inadequacy of 
language - “all we can do is use 
a word as an indicator, or a 
whole bunch oF words as a gen- 
eral directive” - he also demon- 
strates the power of words not 
only to equal reality, but to sur- 
pass it. H But the ominous thing 
in the crow's flight, the bare- 
faced bandit thing, the tattered 
beggarly gipsy thing, the caress- 
ing and shaping yet slightly 
clumsy gesture of the down- 
stroke, as if the wings were both 
too heavy and too powerful, and 
the bead long sort of merriment, 
the macabre pantomime ghoul- 
ishness. and the undertaker 
sleekness - you could go on for a 
very long time with phrases of 
that sort and still have com- 
pletely missed your instant, 
glimpse knowledge of the world 
of the crow s wingbeat.” Even as 
he employs it so brilliantly, 
Hughes obviously underrates the 
power of language. But the root 
misapprehension is the assump- 
tion, natural enough, that reality 


is real. It isn't. Most of the time, 
reality, as most people perceive 
it. is experientially impoverished. 
When we see a crow, for 
instance, we don't in fact see it. 
Or we don't see it with an iota of 
the vividness conveyed by 
Hughes's phrases. Just as the 
word “crow” merely denotes a 
particular bird, so the bird signi- 
fied is merely registered in the 
normal course of things. We do 
not apprehend it. Language can 
do that for us, which is why we 
value art 

G ood writing is to 
reality what good 
criticism is to litera- 
ture: it describes, 
selects, contem- 
plates defining features, beauties, 
daws; it puts reality on pause: it 
searches the freeze-frame; tt is an 
act of measured consideration, of 
accurate re- presentation. When 
Marianne Moore compares the 
top of a fir tree to “an emerald 
turkey-foot”, we see the fir tree 
more stereoscopical ly than 
before. The metaphor involves 
two bits of knowledge, common 
to most of us. but kept separate - 
the top of a fir and the shape of a 
turkey’s foot Moore brings them 
together in an act of shared rec- 
ognition. But recognition Is how 
we should understand this pro- 
cess. We are being asked to re- 
think, to think again, because 
our first thoughts are barely 
thoughts at alL They are reflexes. 
As the crow files. Think how 
little that means. Consider, then, 
how much Hughes and language 
have contributed to reality: 
focus, sharpness, magnification, 
intensification and, yes. reality. 
To "reality" art lends reality - 
italics, emphasis. 

When I was poetry editor at 
Faber a decade ago, 1 remember 
discussing the putative shape of 
The School Bag . It was to contra- 
distinguish itself from the rowdy, 
competitive, maverick, bizarre, 
original accumulation that was 
The Rattle Bag. The School Bag 
would select from the canon of 
English poetry, from the familiar, 
from old and justified favourites 
- but it would offset and upset 
this canonical calm by grouping 
the poems according to subject or 
theme, so that, for instance, 
Wyatt's “They Flee From Me" 
might be in a section of poems 
about sex. introduced by Hughes 
and concluded by Heaney. Or 
vice versa. In other words, the 
Implicit model was to be 
Hughes's earlier educational text. 
Poetry in the Making. The com- 
mentaries might be mischievous, 
coat-trailing, idiosyncratic. The 
editors might disagree. Or take a 
different tack. The prose would 
set out to stir the pot. 

So I was looking forward to 
being teased, enlightened, mysti- 



fied, enraged, but above all made 
to think . The School Bag . how- 
ever. has only the most perfunc- 
tory preface by Heaney and an 
afterword by Hughes on memor- 
ising poetry, which is a straight- 
forward reminder that poetry 
can't be learned by mindless rep- 
etition, that learning has to be a 
conscious process. Both pieces 
are safe, worthy and a bit dull - 
like the anthology itself for much 
of the time. This is partly 
because It shares 28 poems with 
The Rattle Bag. On the other 
hand, the editors include 130 
authors not previously repre- 
sented (with one poem per poet, 
except for the prolific anon). But 
these “new" authors tend to be 
the likes of Arnold, Milton. Chau- 
cer, Skelton, I England. Spenser. 
Goldsmith. Chapman. Southey. 
Pope, Fulke GreviUe. Rochester 
and so on. George Herbert's old 
standard, "The Collar”, ousts, as 
it were, the several Zbigniew Her- 
bert poems included in The Rattle 
Bag. Now we find Lyly, Meredith, 
Cowper, Swinburne. Gavin Doug- 
las. Swift Campion. 

Swinburne. A poet at once stan- 
dard and largely unread, whereas 
the other known, name-poets 
tend to be unread only in anthol- 
ogies because their works are too 
familiar. (A mistake to be 
avoided with this anthology, as 1 
shall explain.) Part of the undeni- 
able interest here is guessing 
why an Inferior poem has been 
chosen. The extract from Swin- 
burne's "Hymn to Prosperine". 


with its notorious attack on the 
“pale Galilean", is presumably 
here far ideological reasons, since 
it is also a lament for the demise 
of paganism. 

Hughes, after Yeats, is the last 
representative of this strain in 
English literature. Gaudete, for 
example, is drenched in Nietz- 
chean tragic joy. Its title's Latin 
imperative links directly to 
Yeats, who described Nietzsche 
as “that strong enchanter" and 
who wrote this line in “The 
Gyres": " Out of Gaoem comes a 
voice I And all it knows is that 
one word "Rejoice'." 

I t is Heaney's ideology, 
however, that is presum- 
ably responsible for the 
inclusion of so many trans- 
lated poems from the Irish, 
Welsh and Scottish Gaelic lan- 
guages. Not that Hughes would 
be unsympathetic. For Heaney, 
the decision is “worthwhile and 
timely”, a phrase not exactly 
awash with gusto or enthusiasm. 
Would that more of the tradi- 
tional material bad shared the 
hilarious callousness of "Johnny, 
I Hardly Knew Ye”, in which the 
absconded beloved returns from 
war transfigured by wounds: 
"You haven't an arm and you 
horrent a leg, I You're an eyeless, 
noseless, chickenless egg: I You’ll 
have to be put in a bowl to beg: I 
Och, Johnny I hardly knew ye!" 
The same instinct for positive 
discrimination accounts for the 
inclusion of several undistin- 


guished Australians. Kenneth 
Slessor is often described as Aus- 
tralia’s T.S. KHot but he more 
nearly resembles one of our 
duller Georgians. The Slessor 
poem here also touches on Ted 
Hughes's own treatments of the 
first world war as continuing 
psychic nightmare. It is, though, 
a resounding dud. 

There are too many worthy 
duds in The. . School Bag. And 
there are too many poems 
redeemed by a single touch. Hart 
Crane’s “Repose of Rivers” seems 
to have been chosen for its tem- 
peramental affinity with Hughes. 
It is about returning to the cradle 
of childhood and nature - a 
nature redolent with menace and 
the anachronistic poetic spoor of 
Ted Hughes, “the pond I entered 
once and quickly fled - / 1 remem- 
ber now its singing willow rim". 
Irving Layton’s “ Cat Dying in 
Autumn" is another thin poem 
with one saving observation: the 
cat moaning “ Till the jaws / 
Opened and shut on no sound". 

Layton's poem is part of a 
sequence, one of many in The 
School Bag which have replaced 
that original idea of an obvious, 
announced topic, on which teach- 
ers could base a lesson, as in 
Poetry in the Making, or James 
Fenton's master-classes which 
appeared In the Sunday Indepen- 
dent and were classroom fodder 
by Monday. The implicit “narra- 
tive" connecting poem to poem 
begins with Skelton’s lament for 
his dead sparrow, continues with 


Layton's cat, and modifies into 
two funeral dirges - one from 
Wester's The White Devil, one 
taken from Britten's Serenade for 
Tenor. Strings and Bom. an 
anthological as well as musical 
work which has been much 
drawn on for this collection. The 
“unhousel’d" quality of the sec- 
ond dirge leads naturally into 
Mangan’s "Siberia" with its leg- 
endary icy wind. Which, in turn 
shifts to the comic meteorology 
of ‘Banjo’ Patterson’s ‘cloud of' 
thirst’ and thence to the inadver- 
tently comic fatal wind of 
McGonagall’s "The Tay Bridge 
Disaster". This is followed by the 
anonymous Welsh ‘The Wind’, 
whose rationale is that no one is 
to blame for natural disaster. 
Fate, therefore, becomes the lead- 
ing theme of three following 
poems where Patricia Beer's pos- 
tilion is struck by lightning for 
no good reason, and Housman’s 
criminal is condemned for “the 
colour of his hair" (a figure for 
chance, accidence), and Wilde 
argues in the “Ballad of Reading 
Gaol" that guilt is universal 
while only punishment is spe- 
cific. 

The School Bag. then, is organ- 
ised a little like a chain letter or 
a game of Chinese whispers. Or 
theme and variations. And while 
this sometimes dictates some 
duff choices which simply hap- 
pen to fit, it is also absorbing in 
its own right More importantly, 
as a method, it places familiar 
poems in transfiguring contexts. 


Wordsworth's much antbolagised 
“Resolution and Independence” 
benefits hugely from this tech- 
nique. It ceases to be either the 
tritely moral poem beloved of 
readers of the Golden Treasury, 
or the poem interpreted by the 
academy as a Wordsworthian 
encounter with a solitary who is 
an ambiguously human figure 
and therefore a possible conduit 
tp. pure nature. Here, the leech- 
gatherer is Wordsworth’s doppet- 
gSriger (one of a series of doppel- 
g&ngers) and a figure for the poet 
as his subject matter gives out 
Likewise, the proximity of 
“Banjo” Patterson’s comic verse 
to McGonagall's epic ineptness 
makes me wonder if the Scot 
isn't advertently comic. Consider 
the seven full rhymes on the 
sound “-ay", followed with per- 
fect off-key comic tuning by a 
line which is metrically a dog's 
brunch, ending with a clanging 
non-rhyme; "Oh! iU-fated Bridge 
of the Stio'ryTay. f I must how 
conclude my lay / By telling the 
world fearlessly without the least 
dismay, / That your central gird- 
ers would not have given way. / At 
least many sensible men do say, I 
Bad they been supported on each 
side with buttresses . " I feel the 
same way about this anthology - 
It couldn't fail to be interesting, 
given the space and the choice. 
Look at the wonderful selection 
from Whitman’s Song of Myself. 

But it would have been better 
with buttresses - sharp, short. \ 
supporting essays. 


A fter reading this 
book I went out for 
a long, brisk, aero- 
bically challenging 
walk to buy a bottle of multi- 
vitamins and a pyramid of 
fresh fruit and vegetables. I 
suspect 1 won’t be the only 
reader of The Undertaking 
who embarks on a brief but 
dramatic regime of health 
and fitness, because this is a 
book about corpses, funerals 
and death. 

Thomas Lynch is well- 
equipped to write about such 
matters. In literary circles 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 
he has a growing reputation 

as a fine and accomplished 
poet. 

However, in his home 
town of Milford in Michigan, 
he has a much more estab- 
lished reputation - not on 
account of his poetry but of 
his day-job. because he runs 
the firm of Thomas Lynch & 
Sons. Funeral Directors. 
Here, in The Undertaking, he 
offers a series of reflections 
and insights provided by his 
25 years' experience of bury- 
ing and cremating several 
hundred of his fellow-citi- 
zens every year. 

Lynch is well aware that 
his profession suffers a 
certain public-relations prob- 
lem. particularly in America. 


Serving the living by 
caring for the dead 

Harry Ritchie muses on the reflections of 
an American poet and undertaker 
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where death is even more 
of a taboo subject than 
it is elsewhere in the west 
and where the mortician's 
craft has come in for a fair 
lambasting - first from 
Evelyn Waugh's satire, The 
Loved One. and soon after 
from Jessica Mitford's 
expose. The American Way 
of Death. 

Whfle acknowledging that 
anyone in their right mind 
would rather visit the 
demist for root-canal work 
than visit a funeral home. 
Lynch reminds us of the dig- 
nity, care and skill 
demanded of undertakers, 
instancing the devotions of 
his chief embalmer. Wesley 
Rice, who once attended the 
body of a girl who bad been 
horribly battered to death: 
eschewing the less difficult 
option of preparing that 
corpse For a closed casket. 
Wesley spent 18 hours 
restoring the body to a con- 
dition that made it possible 
for the mother to look on her 
daughter for one long. last 
time. 

Jessica Mitford would 
have interpreted Wesley’s 
attentions as "barbaric", 
“fussing” over a dead body, 
but Lynch, more humanely. 


defends this as an example 
of “serving the living by car- 
ing for the dead". Later, he 
adds up the “grave arithme- 
tic" - “Where death means 
nothing, life is meaningless'' 
- and elsewhere offers the 
following sombre litany of 
unimportance: “McFunerals. 

McFamilies. McMarrtage. 
McValues". 

But this book is far more 

THE UNDERTAKING: 
LIFE STUDIES FROM 
THE DISMAL TRADE 
by Thomas Lynch 

Cape £9.99. 229 pages 

than an apologia for Lynch’s 
chosen profession, or a slow- 
paced. po-faced, black- 
ribboned memento raori. 
Remarkably enough, the 12 
essays in The Undertaking 
are extremely lively "life 
studies”, which combine 
memoir, autobiography, 
commonsensical reflections, 
and some marvellous flights 
of fancy, including Lynch's 
own crazed daydream of 
creating lush greensward 
that could function (very 
profitably) as both cemetery 
and golf course. 

Other highlights feature 


some oddly convincing 
thoughts on the role of the 
flush toilet in rendering us 
less able to deal with the 
unpleasantness and miseries 
of life. And I hugely enjoyed 
a terrific character study of 
Lynch's friend and fellow- 
poet. the magnificently 
hypochondriacal Matthew 
Sweeney - whose flat in 
Bloomsbury is handily situ- 
ated among a variety of 
hospitals - who has anx- 
iously consulted specialists 
about every known irregu- 
larity except pregnancy but 
includin g p re-menstrual ten- 
sion. who once visited the 
nearby hospital for tropical 
diseases to hand in a urine 
sample to be screened for 
the Ebola virus, and who 
claims to be the only 
known survivor of Mad Cow 
Disease. 

Lynch's sense of humour 
and the ridiculous - a handy 
attribute, one imagines, for a 
person with his career - 
shines through even when 
be is tackling topics more 
obviously serious than Mat- 
thew Sweeney's extensive 
list of medical specialists 
and their beeper numbers. 
One issue that he deals with 
particularly well is that of 


assisted suicide - a contra- 
diction in terms, as Lynch 
points out during his analy- 
sis which shows up this 
practice of “medicide” as a 
sham by reducing it to the 
absurd. 

Why, Lynch asks, do these 
suicides and their assistants 
use only lethal injection? 
Why not electrocution (“Sit 
bere. Relax. Take a deep 
breath. Press here.")? Why 
not a silver bullet from a 232 
calibre Smith & Wesson? 
Simply apply just under the 
right earlobe and press, 
while holding in the left 
hand the Ed of a rubbish bin 
in order to catch any debris 
as well as the silver bullet 

Lynch’s uncharacteristi- 
cally contemptuous dis- 
missal of the celebrated pro- 
ponent of assisted suicide. 
Dr Jack Kevorkian, is clearly 
motivated by the certainties 
and precepts he has learned 
during his 25 years of serv- 
ing the living by caring for 
the dead - life is precious, 
the dead matter, bad things 
happen. 

It does me no credit that I 
opened this book with a 
heavy heart - and finished it 
with a twitching anxiety 
about my heart, an anxiety 
of which Matthew Sweeney 
would be proud. And it is to 
Thomas Lynch's credit that 
the hours between these two 
events I spent being 
enthralled, enlightened and 
entertained. 

The Undertaking would 
have given both Evelyn 
Waugh and Jessica Mitford 
much to t hink about. But 
they can't read this book, 
can they? They’re dead. 


An existential battle 
with the golf ball 

Justin Cartwright tees off with John Updike in his 
often funny, sometimes absurd pursuit of the game 


I have bad one golf 
lesson in my life, with 
John Jacobs. Nobody I 
have ever met looked 
more firmly wedded to his 
era, that time which passed 
almost without trace, a time 
of brUIiantined hair, fags 
behind the ears, cars with 
walnut panelling, men in 
blazers and women in 
dresses made of sofa fabric. 

Jacobs had one remark- 
able trick; he would say that 
hitting a golf ball was all to 
do with your hands, and 
while telling you this he 
would strike the golf ball 
without looking at it On the 
very rare occasions I play 
golf I rely utterly on this 
method, although I have 
introduced the refinement of 
glancing at the ball briefly. 

It doesn't always work. 
John Updike, to judge from 
this collection of his pieces 
on golf and extracts from his 
fiction, has had hundreds of 
golf lessons. He has read 
manu als and he has worried 
about esoteric details of grip, 
weight transfer, head move- 
ment. swing speed and 
much, much more. 

Golf has clearly been an 
existential battle for Updike, 
an attempt to match the 
soaring golfer of the imagi- 


nation to the rather more 
earth bound golfer somehow 
trapped within his frame. He 
is extraordinarily funny 
about the game. But more 
than that, typically he dis- 
plays his deep understand- 
ing of the absurdity and 
rather muffled nobleness of 
humanity. 

No more so than in the 
three extracts from the Rab- 
id! books, starting with Rab- 
bit, Run in 1959 and ending 

GOLF DREAMS 

by John Updike 

Haniish Hamilton £13, 99, 

201 pages 

with one of Rabbit's last 
rounds, in 1989. From the 
purely literary perspective, 
it is fascinating to see 
Updike's steadying in his lit- 
erary style, rather like an 
old golfer who has found a 
swing that wortes. 

It 'is also fascinating to see 
how intensely he records the 
actual appearance of golf 
courses, the "green. alleys, 
and pagan groves" or, a 
tropical .course, “riding , in 
canopied carts down sere 
fairways laid out between . 
brambly jungles from which 
there Is no recovery" and of 


a poor lie in Florida: “the 
palm tree is one of those 
whose trunk looks like a 
giant braid. It breathes on 
him, with Its faint rustle, its 
dim smell like that of a 
friendly attic full of dried- 
out old school papers and 
love letters." This is not golf 
writing for the club bore, 
that's for sure. 

Another piece deals with 
caddies. “The fact is, most 
Americans are uneasy with 
servants." He describes Scot- 
tish and Irish caddies: 
“ . . . this Is their career, 
pursued day after plodding 
day under a dark cloud of 
Celtic stoicism and alcoholic 
vapours. Standing downwind 
from one is enough to make 
your putter wobble." 

Other pieces are short 
stories, fragments of 
autobiography. Near Yorker 
pieces and memoirs. All 
describe golf with marvel- 
lous physical intensity, and 
all contain that generosity of 
spirit which is Updike’s hall- 
mark. 

Above all, this is part of 
the Updike oeuvre, a depic- 
tion of the often ftrtfle, usu- 
ally absurd but - very occa- 
sionally - transcendent 
passage of mankind though 
life. 
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T his year marks 
the tercentenary 
of the birth of 
William Hogarth 
who, if not the 
very greatest, was certainly 
the first great English 
painter, native-born. It was, 
indeed, his ambition to 
found that proper English 
School in Art, by which we 
now readily cal] to mind art- 
ists of succee din g genera- 
tions as various as Reynolds. 
Gainsborough and Stubbs. 
Turner and Constable. The 
irony is that Hogarth him- 
self remains an isolated and 
controversial figure - alone 
even in the fortuitous dis- 
tinction of having a round- 
about named after him 
And again, rather than by 
the more usual single major 
exhibition that might dem- 
onstrate his achievement in 
all its aspects, the anniver- 
sary is being marked 
throughout the year by vari- 
ous means - concerts, lec- 
tures, particular exhibitions. 
The first of these, at the 
Tate, is a small but distinc- 
tive display of the Tate's 
own clutch of Hogarth's 
paintings, augmented by a 
dozen or so significant loans: 
some 30 works in nil 
But why “Hogarth the 
Painter”, as though to state 
no more than the obvious? 
The simple answer is that, 
although he was Indeed a 
painter, and eventually a 
great one. he was not always 
so: and even his work as a 
painter is considered quite 
as much for its narrative 
and satirical content as for 
its painterly qualities. 

Hogarth was trained as an 
engraver, and it was on the 
prints he published after 
own satirical series - The 
Rake's Progress: Marriage a 
la Mode : Gin Alley; The Elec- 
tion - that his contemporary 
reputation largely rested. He 
began to paint seriously, it 
seems, only at the age of 30. 
when he won a commission 
to design a tapestry. This 
project ended, if not in tears, 
at least in court He himself 
admitted it to be “a bold 
undertaking”, for he had 
“never done anything of that 
kind before”, and it remains 
unclear whether he ever had 
any forma] tr ainin g as a 
painter at all 
Certainly the lack shows 
in the genre and conversa- 
tion pieces which followed in 
the early 1730s, delightful 
though the particular detail 
and individual characterisa- 
tion so often are. And dearly, 
he learnt fast. Formal 
though the occasion, and to 
a degree the composition, is 
in the “Private Perfor- 
mance" of 1735, the pictorial 
space has eased away from 
the earlier stiff and frontal 
theatricality onto a more 
relaxed diagonal. And the 
audience too has now 
relaxed. For all their finery, 
these are real people, in a 
real place. Hogarth's gift for 
naturalism, whatever 
polemic it might serve, is 
already manifest. 

That very innocence, per- 
haps, matched to a confi- 
dence in faiftng anything on, 
was what allowed that natu- 
ralism. untypical of the time, 
to nourish, and his natural 
talent along with it It is in 
this that Hogarth the Painter 
makes sense. And the Tate's 
holding in his work, resting 
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Radio /Martin Hoyle 

More from our 
dumb friends 


The Shrimp GhT by Wiffiam Hogarth: a wonderful creature who, tike the Mona Lisa, doesn't gat the a tte n ti o n she deserves 


Naturalism ahead of its time 

William Packer reviews ‘Hogarth the Painter' at the Tate Gallery 


as it does rather more on his 
figure, and portrait than his 
narrative work, is peculiarly 
well placed to make the 
point 

Most effective of all are 
the two unfinished heads, 
barely more than sketches, 
hung near enough together 
one from the Tate, suppos- 
edly of Lady Pembroke, of 
1740 or a little before; 
the other the National 
Gallery's "Shrimp Girl”, long 
dated at about 1745 though 
now put some five years 
later. The slight conven- 
tional idealisation in the 
character of the earlier 
painting, and the fleeting, 
winning smile of the later, 
have led to the suggestion 
that they are not portraits 
but inventions. 

It cannot be so. Even the 
subtle, barely perceptible 
modelling of the Lady Pem- 


broke's so delicately coiled 
and straying hair bespeaks a 
close and immediate obser- 
vation, while the actual mod- 
elling of the features and the 
infinite modulation of tone 
and colour across the face, 
even to the hint of reflected 
light beneath the chin, 
would have' been possible 
only in the presence of the 
model ( 

A s for “The 
Shrimp Girl”, so 
popular an icon 
is she that, rather 
as with the Mona 
Lisa, we have long since 
stopped looking at her with 
any attention. let alone the 
attention she deserves. 

She is a wonderful crea- 
ture, unfinished certainly by 
the conventions of the 18th 
century, but more than 
enough in the statement for 


our modern sensibilities, 
tutored by impressionism 
and expressionism. The han- 
dling is so free and uninhi- 
bited. so celebratory of the 
paint and the painted mark, 
and yet so particular In sug- 
gestive description. And the 
face itself, incomplete in 
comparison with the won- 
derful faces of the artist's 
servants of more or less the 
same period, around 1750, is 
no less closely modelled so 
for as it goes. Hogarth was 
ever interested in the 
nuances of expression. The 
whole thing speaks out loud 
and clear of the laughing 
presence of the model in the 
studio. 

The two rooms are full of 
magnificent thing s, from the 
lately discovered “Gentle- 
man in Grey”, “Mr Quin the 
Actor", or splendid “Captain 
Coram” of the Foundling 


Hospital, to the great tab- 
leaux of “The Graham Chil- 
dren”. and “David Garrick 
and his Wife”. Most date 
from the 1740s, and all have 
a psychological informality 
to them, an easy painterli- 
ness and a workaday natu- 
ralism that, in setting 


Hogarth apart speak to us 
across the two centuries. But 
for Hogarth the true Painter, 
his little Shrimp Girl does 
the job on her own. 

Hogarth the Painter: Tate 
Gallery. Millbank SWi, 
until June 8. 


O ur dumb friends 
have been much 
with us on radio 

recently. Some 
are busy standing for elec- 
tion. Others are serving 
humanity in more relevant 
ways, as Oliver Walston 
described in U’afaro/r Goes 
Walkabout. He has the 
no-nonsense mixture of sen- 
sible articulateness and nag- 
ging unease inevitable when 
observing the human race. 

The first of the new series 
took us to the reindeer her- 
ders of Siberia. Animal senti- 
mentalists doubtless turned 
off in droves as Walston 
noted such cheerful habits 
as garotting a deer, after 
which the raw flesh and 
blood provide an impromptu 
intake of vitamins mot many 
greens in Siberia i. Walston 
sampled some like the- pixxl 
journalist be is but seemed 
more intrigued by the coy- 
ness attending the removal 
of the foetus and its conceal- 
ment up a tree, a religious 
act performed with the 
entire community's cogniz- 
ance yet denied by all. 

A dancing troupe 
prompted the bemused if 
rhetorical question. "1 won- 
der what the Russian for 
camp is?” We left the 
Siberians to a strange rhyth- 
mic grunting drone which 
Walston identified as a man 
yoiking. The blush that 
encarmined the collective 
cheek of Radio 4’s public was 
checked by the information 
that this meant singing, 
beating a reindeer-skin drum 
the while. 

There was almost yoiking 
in Touching the Elephant, 
the execution of a simple but 
lovely idea to introduce a 
group of blind people to a 
pachyderm at the zoo. 
Beforehand they were asked 
how they imagined an ele- 
phant. “I’ve heard they can 
produce a pint of sperm at 
one go." said computer 
expert Graham, to the audi- 
ble gasp from presenter Kim 
Normanton. Graham pointed 
out how the blind take the 
world on trust; feeling is the 
nearest they get to seeing. 
He had stroked a pigeon in 
Trafalgar Square, and when 
he was six be had met a 
monkey. “It gave me a kiss. 1 
thought it was a person." 

Danny could remember 
seeing colours and loves to 
hear descriptions of paint- 
ings. She imagined an ele- 


phant's ears pointed, like a 
German shepherd's. She gets 
frustrated at invisible wild- 
life documentaries. “If a 
sighted person could be 
blind far a day they'd cer- 
tainly learn a lot." 

Tom is ;m ex-teacher train- 
ing as a piano-tuner. He 
knew about tusks and big 

ears, but did it have a race? 

Lauren, an ebullient 10-y ear- 
old who. described elephants 
accurately. ■'AH l can say Is, 
1 like elephants.'' she decided 
judiciously. Would they like 
her? "You can't he too sure 
of .in elephant." she added 
darkly, with sudden misgiv- 
ings. She forgets she's blind 
when with her friends but 
remembers when she's 
alone. Her cats know. "But 
fin care free." she said ear- 
nestly. pronouncing it as two 
words. 

A ud so to the zoo 
where they met Dil- 
berta. Breathless 
excitement from 
Danny, amazed by the s mall 
tail and eyes .uid the huge 
ears that are not after all 
like a German shepherd's. 
Graham shared his sper- 
matic knowledge with the 
keeper and added that they 
must be I risky when mating. 
Lauren cried "What a 
tummy!" "It's her head.” 
said the keeper. “What a 
head then!" she exclaimed. 
Kim Normanton was a thor- 
oughly nice presenter, and 
Matt Thompson produced a 
programme worth yoiking 
about. 

There was not much differ- 
ence between introducing 
the blind to an elephant and 
putting an actress in a con- 
vent. except that the actress 
seemed much less grateful. 
This was Fiona Shaw in 
Taking the Veit, an audio-di- 
ary of her spell in a Benedic- 
tine nunnery at Tyburn - 
not 500 yards from the Dor- 
chester Hotel, she noted 
with the bitterness of those 
whose palates have devel- 
oped beyond hot milk, bread 
and “horrid marmalade". 
Scrabble and snakes and lad- 
ders and chapel seven times 
a day contributed, rather 
oddly, to a "sense of the For- 
eign Legion". It emerged as a 
wildlife film, all hushed 
one-sided comment with no 
input from the observed, and 
therefore rather unenligh- 
tening. At least in Siberia we 
heard them yoiking. 


C onfession may be 
good for the soul; it 
is rotten for televi- 
sion. If current pro- 
gramming is anything to go 
by, the camera has now 
replaced the confessor. Day 
after day, secrets are unbur- 
dened, sins paraded, that 
were better kept close to the 
bosom. Studio audiences pro- 
vide the absolution of 
applause while the garrulous 
sinner proclaims himself 
lush and lecher, and women 
admit to anything from adul- 
tery to making their bus- 
band's underwear. 

Andy Warhol's thesis that 
everyone will eventually 
have 15 minutes of “fame" - 
this being equated with tele- 
vision exposure - becomes 
ever more horridly true. 
While politicians still find 
every reason not to give 
straight answers to straight 
questions, a legion of 
unblushing nerds and nin- 
nies cannot dissemble or 
hide their peccadillos, and 
blurt them out to the all-see- 
ing and all-degrading camera 
eye. The late afternoon 
schedules are devoted to this 
shameful and shameless 
chatter, cheerily vouchsafed 
to such presenters as Esther 
Rantzen. or to the ghastly 
Rikki Lake. Oprah Winfrey 
and Montel Williams. 

There is, I suppose, an 
awful fascination in sam- 
pling this gabble, and the 
slick advice that assuages 
guilt, but one soon longs for 
a trace of discretion or con- 
trol in the near-hysterical 
exchange of accusation and 
addled argument before a 
screaming audience. Bear- 
baiting is more appealing, 
and probably no more 

demor alising far participants 
aud watchers. 

Two programmes this 
week promised vulgar 


Television/Clement Crisp 

Guilt- edged 
tosh and 
super-trash 


self-revelation at an Olympic 
standard in public launder- 
ing of dirty linen (which 
was, inevitably, underwear). 
Monday's Channel 4 offering, 
Too Much. Too Soon: Chick- 
ens. was to have featured 
two teenage rent-boys - the 
eponymous birds of gay 
slang - playing it straight to 
camera like apprentice Joan 
Crawfords, but transmission 
was postponed. On the fol- 
lowing evening, Channel 4 
gave us Men who pay for sex , 
in which six chaps, without 
a qualm to their names, 
explained why they visited 
prostitutes. The programme 
aimed at some social pur- 
pose by identifying percent- 
ages of men (from a sample 
250 interviewed) who visited 
whores in and out of mar- 
riage. 

There was a naivete about 
the proceedings, as if the sta- 
tistics or the reasons for the 
men's little hobby were in 
some way significant. Men 
paying for sex is an imme- 
morial facL It is also noone 
else's damn business. Other 
people's sex-lives are either 
boring or else so peculiar 
that you do not need to be 
put off your food by hearing 
about them- 

Some relics of self-respect 
or of discretion - that rarest 
virtue - might have spared 


us these dreary admissions 
of philandering. The guilt 
(like the ripe corn of the 
men's admissions) was as 
high as an elephant's eye, 
with macabre testimony to 
the fact that a wife's death 
might be attributed to the 
husband's errant ways. Here 
was proof were proof still 
needed, that the British take 
their pleasures sadly. One 
man. indeed, identified him- 
self (in a charming phrase) 
as “a sad tosser”. The cam- 
era lingered over domestic 
interiors where design 
seemed inspired by the Bates 
Motel. 

I f there was a message 
from this leaden trans- 
mission, or from the 
prospect of rent-boys' 
cheerless activities, it was 
that self-dramatisation is as 
much a sin as lost Both lust 
and drama are better 
ordered in soap operas. I 
have heard little that makes 
me want to watch Channel 5. 
but one programming coup 
deserves mention. As a 
lunchtime aperitif the chare 
nel offers The Bold and the 
Beautiful. For connoisseurs 
of American super-trash, 
this is essential viewing, 
which I have followed with 
joy on American and on Ger- 
man TV (juicily dubbed). It 


is prime, peach-fed, 24 carat 
copper-bottomed tosh, as 
good - or, if you will, as bad 

- as Santa Barbara, that 
touch-stone of junk drama 
and auto-cue acting. How to 
resist a programme whose 
daily synopses offer such 
lures as “Taylor regains her 
memory as she walks down 
the aisle on the arm of an 
eastern nobleman" or “Eric 
tells Brook’s mother that 
he's bad a vasectomy". This 
is the stuff of dramatic bliss. 

How very different 
Spring hill, a new 2&-part 
drama series that lurched 
onto Channel 4 on Thursday. 
The advance publicity 
advised drama about "a fam- 
ily struggling to cope with 
the demands of life on a 
Liverpool housing-estate”. 
'Hie subliminal message is, 
erf 1 course, “Switch off now”. 
The opening shots of mum 
busy with house-work, and 
hubby and five children - 
plus grandpapa In his coffin 

- crammed Into a terrace 
house makes one salivate as 
for a really good traffic-jam. 
Its sole purpose may be to 
turn manics Into depres- 
sives. 

There is an additional haz- 
ard. The youngest child is a 
schoolboy, an altar-boy and 
would-be priest, given to 
visions of his dead grandsire. 
who unburdens himself of a 
soliloquy at the old boy's 
funeral which could be mar- 
keted as an emetic. His forte 
is winsomenass. The betting 
in my neck of the woods is 
that the role is being played 
by an ageing female midget 
Watching this Infant Phe- 
nomenon, I remembered an 
American woman's comment 
on a picture of the young 
Truman Capote at the time 
of his first steamy literary 
success. “If that’s a child. It’s 
dangerous". 
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Drama offstage in the Equity war 


T he biggest drama in the 
regional theatre at the 
moment is taking place 
off-stage. Equity, the 
actors union, is locked in a bat- 
tle over pay with the Theatrical 
Management Association, which 
represents over 100 regional 
theatres. Equity wants a £250 a 
week mimmnm; the TMA says 
that many of its member thea- 
tres just cannot find any extra 
cash. 

The key meeting is fixed for 
Monday, when Equity responds 
to an improved TMA ofTer. 
Unless agreement can be reached 
plays will start to be cancelled. 
Since April 7. Equity's 38,000 
members have been refusing to 
sign new contracts. So far this 
has just caused delays, but soon 
planned productions will fall by 
the wayside. 

Equity’s Hiaiw point is that act- 
ors should not straggle on earn- 
ing £100 less than the average 
national wage. The TMA agrees. 


but points out that the regional 
theatres have been having an 
awful time or it in recent years. 

The Arts Council has frozen its 
grants for four years. The other 
main providers of cash, local 
authorities, have cut subsidies. 
Last month two councils. Oxford- 
shire and North Yorkshire, virtu- 
ally eliminated ftmding of local 
theatres, poshing the Oxford 
Playhouse, Chipping Norton, 
Harrogate and the recently 
opened Stephen Joseph in Scar- 
borough, towards the financial 

precipice. 

The plight of the regional thea- 
tres is typified by one of the 
smallest and most successful, the 
Watermill at Newbury. For the 
third successive year its grants, 
from the Regional Arts Board 
and the local council, have been 


frozen at £60,000. At the same 
time the Newbury by-pass is 
emerging 500 yards away, caus- 
ing great disruption for its audi- 
ence. On top of this there is an 
even more threatening impon- 
derable - the audience for live 
theatre in the regions (and to a 
lesser extent in the West End) 
seems to be melting away. 

No one quite knows why. It 
can't still be the recession. Jill 
Fraser, who runs the Watermill, 
thinks it’s because theatre is cur- 
rently not seen as sexy. “The 
media concentrates on videos 
and movies. The theatre seems 
old fashioned.” Audiences at the 
Watermill have fallen from 82 
per cent to 65 per cent in two 
years, and in such a climate ft is 
impossible to boost revenue by 
raising ticket prices. 


Jill Fraser is not giving up by 
concentrating on safe repertoire 
and small casts. “I refuse to 
believe that theatre is dead. Art- 
ists have got to have the space in 
which to create.” So the Water- 
mill still produces one new play 
a year. But it is also scheduling 
in Alan Ayckbourn's Table Man- 
ners, the nearest thing to a 
banker in regional theatre. 

T he Watermill already 
pays its actors more 
than the current Equity 
minimum of £190 a 
week but meeting the claim in 
full would cost it an extra 
£15,000 a year. It believes that 
the union should give a special 
dispensation to the small thea- 
tres. 

It is a similar story at the 


Theatre Royal York. Director 
Elizabeth Jones has received no 
real increase in grant since 1993. 
"We would need an extra 
£ 128,000 a year to recover the 
shortfall”. As a result the thear 
tre “has not done a new play In 
years”. By cutting costs and 
clever programming, the Theatre 
Royal just makes a surplus. 

The situation in the regions 
has been deteriorating for years 

but few theatres actually go per- 
manently dark. The Redgrave in 
Famham has closed - but there 
is talk of it re-opening; the same 
goes for the nearby Thorndyfce 
in Leatherhead. Equity thinks 
that most TMA members could 
find the additional money if they 
cnt their administrative and 
marketing budgets. 

It is a view supported by Arts 


Council (and Equity) member, 
Thelma Holt. “The actor has 
always bees at the bottom of the 
pole, because the actor always 
wants to work. We have encour- 
aged theatres to concentrate on 
proper marketing, developing 
audiences, giving the public 
what it wants and educational 
departments but now I think we 
must make savings in these 
areas in the short term. Audi- 
ences are declining, so have the 
marketing programmes been so 
great?” 

After two decades to which fixe 
powerful industrial unions have 
been castrated it looks as if 
Equity, which has a massive 
excess of members over jobs and 
should be weak in bargaining 
power, may get much of what it 
wants by going to the brink. The 


solution will probably involve a 
few small theatres being excused 
paying the foil increase. 

But it could be a pyrrhie vic- 
tory for actors. Research by City 
University for TMA suggests 
that, while the level of audiences 
has changed little over five years 
at 55 per emit of capacity, the 
number of perfor mances dropped 
sh ar ply, from 28,870 to 20,133 
between 1991 and 1995* 

There are. of course.possible 
lifelines. A Labour government 
could force local authorities to 
spend a certain amount On the 
arts; and lottery guidelines are 
being increasingly loosened. Lot- 
tery money can now pay for the 
commissioning of new plays. 
Whether such developments can 
overcome the years of cheese- 
paring that have blunted the 
vision and sapped the confidence 
of regional theatres, is 'more 
debatable. 

Antony Tfaomcroft 


W atching Jona- 
than Burrows 
and Henry 
Montes at the 
start of The Stop Quartet you 
t hink , "loonies dance like 
this”. With gangling arms, 
crouched bodies, discon- 
nected limbs and discon- 
nected minds, each corner- 
of-the-eye watching the 
other, they seem to move 
polntlessly over a brightly-lit 
floor. Only it is neither 
pointless nor in the least bit 
mad. I have seen Slop Quar- 
tet three times, and find it 
ever-rewarding. 

This week Burrows 
brought it to The Place, Lon- 
don WCl as part of the 
Spring Loaded season which 
offers a grab-bag of new. 
clever, unwise, optimistic 
dance. Nothing else in the 
season. I‘m willing to bet. 
could be as skilled and inno- 
vative as Burrows’ work. In 
the brave trek he has made 
over the past decade from 
Royal Ballet artist to icono- 
clast. theoretician about 
movement - though theory 
is in the work rather than in 
words - and ground-breaker. 
Burrows has taken us on a 
fascinating voyage. 

The Stop Quartet (1996) is 
his most uncompromising 
piece so far, as I reported 
last year, with Burrows and 
Montes in a long duet which 
is augmented at its very end 
by the appearance of two 
women. Piano music by 
Kevin Volans and Matteo 
Fargeon provides structures, 
some made as the music 
sounds, others evident only 
when silence reigns. The two 
men make shapes, matched, 
opposed, developed and 
rethought, in the style of Or- 
dance, Basic Steps. Cro-Mag- 
non Lrottings, that is the lan- 
guage Burrows bas delved 
out of his talent. 

It is sophisticated in rela- 
tionships and resonances, 
and simple-seeming. I find it 
like calligraphy or painting 
in which the ink or paint on 
the brush, its identity as the 
artist sets it on paper or can- 
vas. is justification enough. 
It relates to Burrows interest 



Wild, adventurous dance for today 


in contemporary painting, 
and in the procedures of 
modern composition. Bur- 
rows. almost alone among 
today’s choreographers, 
makes choreography for 
today. 

His is also the sort of work 
that drives traditionalists 
into seething fits. But Bur- 
rows. a wild and adventur- 
ous dance-maker, leads us to 
strange and fascinating per- 
ceptions about dance if we 
are prepared to learn his lan- 


guage. He is. unquestion- 
ably. the most original cre- 
ative talent to have emerged 
here for many years. 

His newest piece. Quintet, 
was also on show this week. 
It has a score by the Ameri- 
can minimalist Tom John- 
son: four tubular bells, 
played by Henry Montes, 
who must also mouth a 
series of pseudo-philosophi- 
cal aphorisms in the form of 
questions. (Only a strong 
sense of propriety prevented 


me from answering with the 
relics of my mess-deck 
vocabulary). Quintet is brief 
- Stop Quartet I think 
slightly too long - and it 
finds Burrows partnering 
Dana Fouras, with Ragnhild 
Olsen and Fin Walker also 
paired. The dance hints at 
ballet and echoes earlier 
Burrows stylistic devices, 
even reminding me of the 
solo he made on television 
for Sylvie Guillem. 

It is linear, sculptural in 


its placing of bodies in 
space, and alert in its 
accents. The presence of 
Dana Fouras is especially 
rewarding. Formerly a gifted 
soloist with the Royal Ballet, 
she brings to Burrows’ ideas 
a wonderful speed and 
sharpness of attack, as well 
as beautiful feet. (Even 
obscured in those dire 
“trainers”, the Fouras instep 
suddenly shines like a good 
deed in the naughty world of 
grubby plimsolls). Like 


Lynne Bristow, that other 
classical dancer who made 
so fine an impression with 
Burrows. Fouras gives her 
choreography an ideal clar- 
ity: dynamics 'ring boldly 
out. Quintet suggests that 
Burrows is on the move 
again: we will follow. 

Clement Crisp 


Support from the Linbury 
Trust and the Vivian Duf- 
field Foundation. 


Saleroom/Nicholas Powell 

Old Masters 
drawn to Paris 


T he quiet and erudite 
world of Old Master 
drawings has its 
own suitably tran- 
quil show in Paris - the only 
one of its kind in the world. 

Organised in a basement 
showroom in the Hotel 
George V from April 23-28, 
the Salon du Dessin involves 
only 22 dealers. It is expec- 
ted to attract some 6,000 visi- 
tors, including the most 
important private and insti- 
tutional buyers, and will 
present around 600 of the 
best works on paper cur- 
rently on offer - ranging 
from elaborate 18 th-century 
French red chalk drawings 
to reasonably priced decora- 
tive 19th-century pieces, 
with occasional earlier Ital- 
ian works of museum qual- 
ity thrown in. Prices vary 
roughly from £1,000 to 
£25,000. 


market. A lata- Hem is a por- 
trait of Cardinal Richelieu 
by 17th-century French art- 
ist Simon Vouet, one of a 
series of French court-por- 
traits to pastel by the artist 
wbo was enrolled by an 
enthusiastic King Loots Xlll 
to give him lessons-ln.the 
medium. ■■ 

Jan Krttgfcr from - Geneva 
is attending for the first time 
with a dozen 19th- and early- 
20th century big name art- 
ists including Qaugin, Van 
Gogh. C&zanhe and Picasso. 
Among the Parisian gal- 
leries, Cailleux will be ask- 
ing over £301000 tor -a draw- 
ing executed by Ingres at the 
age of 18. and . Considerably 
less for works , by less promi- 
nent, artists of the 18th and 
19th centuries. Galcrie de 
Bayser sports a study of two 
women’s heads to red chalk 
by Watteau, while Didier 


Previous editions of this 
six-year-old fair -tried, unsuc- 
cessfully. to include modern 
art But the two failed to mix 
and the date limit set for 
works this year is 1950. 
Yvonne Tan Bunzl. an Aus- 
trian dealer who set up in 
London nearly 30 years ago, 
is one of nine non-French 
exhibitors. She will be show- 
ing principally 19th-century 
French and Italian drawings 
priced between £2.000 and 
£ 10,000 and a few earlier 
works, including an early 
17th-century Barocd study 
of the infont Jesus at £16.000. 

Colnaghi. after slashing its 
London overheads by rent- 
ing out much of its Bond 
Street premises is going to 
Paris for the second time, 
exhibiting 16th-century Ital- 
ian works alongside 19th- 
century drawings by Degas, 
Boldini and Dreux, among 
others, aimed, at the local 


Aaron will concentrate .an 
late 13th century neo- 
classical landscapes and 
architectural drawings. 

A lso in Paris, from 
April 24-2S at tbe 
Left Bank Espace 
Eiffel Branly. is the 
Saga Fair. Traditionally 
devoted to contemporary 
prints and another world 
leader in Its field, it will be 
trying to revamp its image 
after some- disappointingly 
drab editions. This year's 
organisers are broadening 
out into drawings, photo- 
graphs. video and new tech- 
nology, including tbe Inter- 
net, and organising lectures 
and workshop demonstra- 
tions. One hundred and 
twenty European publishers 
and gallery owners will be 
exhibiting and most of the 
works on display will be on 
sale at £100 to £500. 


T he absurd thing 
about the "The Crit- 
ics - Up for 
Review" season at 
the BAC. which presents 
plays directed by four Lon- 
don theatre critics. Is that 
more "critical” attention has 
been given to these amateur 
and inexperienced directors 
than is usually given to most 
of their professional equiva- 
lents. 

It is frequently hard, after 
all, to know exactly what 
role a director has played in 
a production. Which is why 
reviews often describe other 
features of a show at length, 
and then add “and the direc- 
tor is So-and-So.” 

So what does a director 
do? He/she chooses a play 
tor at any rate agrees to it). 
He/she selects (sometimes 
with much help from others) 
the team involved in design, 
lighting, sound, etc . . . He/ 
she casts (again, often with 


So what does a theatre director do? 

As four fellow critics take up the challenge to direct plays, Alastair Macaulay reviews their efforts 
and confesses his own secret desire to forsake his aisle seat and take to the stage - as an actor 


help) his/her team of actors. 
Beyond that, what? Some 
directors give very good 
“notes” at certain stages of 
rehearsals; some go AWOL. 

A few directors really 
teach actors how to refine 
every aspect of their art; a 
few others say "Look, acting 
is your business, and 1 won't 
interfere”; and both methods 
have had notable successes 
with critics and audiences 
who have no clue as to who 

contributed what 

The BAC season raises the 
question: should a critic 
know how to practice the 
thing he/she reviews? Pau- 
line Kael answered that long 
ago: "You don't have to 


know how to lay an egg to 
know how good it tastes.” So 
it is fun - but not necessar- 
ily serious - to see, at the 
BAC, four professional egg- 
tasters learning how to lay 
eggs: Michael Billington of 
The Guardian. Nicholas de 
Jongh of Tbe London Even- 
tog Standard. Jeremy King- 
ston of The Times and freel- 
ance critic James 
Christopher. Good for them; 
anyone sensible will com- 
mend them not only for try- 
ing to succeed but also for 
learning from the highs and 
lows of the process. 

Still, in theatre there are 
more ways than one to lay 
an egg. Why were critics 


only invited to direct? Some 
critics have also written 
plays, cast films, run thea- 
tres. choreographed dances, 
composed music. When I left 
university, all I thought I 
wanted to do was act. Even 
now. I waste the odd minute 
wishing that I had taken up 
acting. When Michael Bil- 
lington told me of this BAC 
season I responded Immedi- 
ately, not as another 
would-be director, but as a 
closet actor, and said - only 
partly in jest - the classic 
actor’s remark “Is there any- 
thing in it for me?” 

But It matters not a jot 
that at 21 1 did not pursue an 
adolescent desire to tread 
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the boards. The fact that I 
was once a good enough 
amateur actor to win the 
praise of Nicholas Hytner, 
Jeremy Sams, et aL does not 
make me an adequate judge 
of acting (perhaps they 
would agree), nor does the 
fact that I still occasionally 
itch to perform. Rather the 
opposite. Criticism begins. 1 
believe, not in knowledge 
but in ignorance: not with 
an effort to dictate what we 
know but with a very differ- 
ent effort to apprehend what 
is, to us observers, a mys- 
tery. 

And, in reviewing plays, 
we critics write not to say 
how they - the directors, 
actors, et aL - should have 
proceeded, but to describe 
what they did; to analyse its 
mystery as best we cam to 
contextualise and to inter- 
pret it - again, as best we 
can; and then to evaluate it 

Criticism is a multi-lay- 
ered process, but always it 
must proceed to judgment, if 
it is to succeed; and in so 
doing it must employ crite- 
ria. Oh yes. and we critics 
also have to try and enter- 
tain our readers at the same 
time. 

Learning how to direct a 
play may make you a kinder 
critic fas Nicholas de Jongh 
has stated) but It will not 
necessarily make you a bet- 
ter one. It was faintly alarm- 
ing to hear some of the BAC 
critic/directors say “I didn't 
realise how much actors con- 
tributed!” (You’ve spent 
years reviewing productions, 
and you didn’t know that? 
Well, even if the lesson is a 
late one. it is nonetheless 
valuable.) 

The actors and designers 
in the BAC season are pro- 
fessionals; and the plays 
themselves are seldom seen 
(one is new;. Michael Billtog- 


ton, Pinter’s recent biogra- 
pher. chose the two best 
plays of the BAC season. 
Pinter’s short The Laver, and 
Strindberg’s shorter The 
Stronger. Strindberg is Pin- 
ter’s great predecessor in 
handling the power-struggle 
between individuals, notably 
between the sexes. The 
premise of The Stronger is 
that Madam X speaks, while 
Mademoiselle Y remains 
silent. One changes one’s 
mind more than once about 
which of the two is “the 
stronger”. In The Lover - a 
play in which husband and 
wife develop love-play with 
an enthralling and compl ex 

quantity of role-playing - 
silence is often highly elo- 
quent. and speech often 
betrays weakness. 

I n The Stronger, I think 
that Billington does not 
serve Strindberg well in 
casting Rim Thomson 
as Mile Y. Though her silent 
acting is detailed and elo- 
quent, she never emanates 
strength equal to Sian 
Thomas’s. Still, in both 
plays, the text bas been 
keenly considered: and the 
pacing of the Pinter is full ctf 
variety. 

In The Lover. John Michie 
is outstanding: as attractive 
and natural as Cary Grant in 
a Hitchcock movie. 

In Anouilh’s The Traveller 
without Luggage, directed by 
Nicholas de Jongh, the indi- 
vidual actors never gelled 
into an ensemble. At the per- 
formance I attended, the 
three leading actors stum- 
bled over their lines at sev- 
eral points. But the play, 
even if inadequately served, 
was treated seriously. I 
found its first act a morass 
or exposition; but Its central 
dilemma haunted me a little. 
Jeremy Kingston presents 


us with another flawed but 
interesting rarity, Michel 
Tremblay's Albertine in Five 
Times. He makes Albertine 
musical, vivid, intimate. Its 
surprising psychological 
twists got under my skin; its 
set (the designer, Ti Green, 
has put the audience on four 
sides of a sunken space, as if 
round a bear-pit) is unusual 
and tension-raising; and. 
above all, its timing was 
wonderful 

Everything I loved to it 
may have been due not to 
Kingston - maybe he slept 
through rehearsals, though 
he is not one of those critics 
wham I have seen sleeping 
through plays - but to the 
fact that his six actresses foil 
In love with Tremblay's 
play. 

At any rate, they made me 


foil in love again with acting 
- as an observer, mind you. 
Sometimes they delivered 
brilliantly bouncing rallys, 
as in tennis doubles; some- 
times they played it like 
chamber-music. At the end 
of the performance I 
attended, two of the audi- 
ence bravoed (a rare event in 
theatre); I was one of them. 

T his does not mean 
that Kingston 
should be invited to 
direct Edng Lear for 
the RSC; nor that he will 
become , a better critic. It 
does mean that he will have 
one hell of a problem if he is 
asked to review anybody 
else’s production, of Albertine 
in Five Times. And It means 
that bis Albertine is one of 
the most marvellously per- 
formed productions cur- 
rently to be seen on the Lon- 
don stage. 

The Critics - Dp for Review 
continues until April 27 at 
Batt ersea Arts Centre, Lon- 
don SW1I (0171-223 2223). 
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Conquerors of their field: (from left) Arthur Ashe, Tiger Woods, Ken Griffey, Barry Bonds and Calvin P ee t e - But sport’s record on racial equafity is stffl flawed 


T his was quite a 
week for black 
sportsmen in the 
US. On Sunday, 
Tiger Woods, just 
21, destroyed golfs elite in 
running away with the Mas- 
ters championship at 
Augusta. On Tuesday night 
baseball stadiums around 
the country, with President 
Bill Clinton leading the way 
in New York, marked the 
exact 50th anniversary of 
Jackie Robinson's breaking 
of the twentieth century col- 
our bar in the national sport 
Editorials, commentaries 
and vox pops on the achieve- 
ments of the twin pioneers 
were the universal lingua 
franca. Clinton, at present a 
crippled golfer and an old St 
Louis Cardinals fan. hitched 
both men to one of his few 
constant stars, the cause of 
racial equality. Roger Angell 
and Tom Boswell, ancient 
and modem deans of base- 
ball writing, made their own 
less sanguine connections 
about how far sports, and 
the country, have come in 
overcoming prejudice. 

Nike, corporate sponsor of 
Tiger Woods to the tune of a 
$40m contract, ran rose- 
tinted TV commercials 
recalling Jackie Robinson. 
Black sporting icons - Mich- 
ael Jordan. Charles Barkley, 
Muhammed Ah - were all 
duly quoted, as were those, 
like Colin Powell and Jesse 
Jackson, whose achieve- 
ments lie not on [airways 
of green and fields of 
dreams. 

Beyond their common col- 


Not lily-white, nor colour-blind 


Racial equality in sport in America has come a long way, but not that far, says Jurek Martin 


our and exceptional talent, 
honest comparisons between 
golfer and baseball player 
are tough to make, mostly 
because of the half century 
which separates them. 

For Jackie Robinson, who 
died in 1972, segregation was 
a feet of life in 1947. Jesse 
Owens and Joe Louis might 
have run faster and punched 
harder than any man alive, 
but professional team sports, 
as well as restaurants, hotels 
and even the army in which 
he served, were still divided 
by race. For Woods, the 
obstacles come in more sub- 
tle shapes, both Mack and 
white, even if the expecta- 
tions on and off the course 
are equally high. 

Woods, still barely an 
adult, has reached his early 
pinnacle by a single-minded 
focus on one game. Robinson 
came to the major leagues at 
the mature age of 28 and not 
because of his baseball prow- 
ess. though he was a multi- 
sports college star. 

Branch Rickey, far-sighted 
owner of the old Brooklyn 
Dodgers, could have had the 
pick of the Negro League, 
where Coal Papa Bell, Josh 
Gibson and Satchel Paige 
reigned supreme, but saw in 
Robinson a strength of char- 
acter sufficient to withstand, 
without public retaliation, 


the vicious verbal and physi- 
cal punishment that the first 
black in modern baseball 
was certain to encounter - 
and did, from opposing sides 
and crowds and even his 
own team-mates. 

Rickey did what he could 
to help. He sent Robinson to 
the Dodger farm team in 
Montreal in 1946 to minimise 

Tiger Woods 
is the only 
American 
black now 
playing 
regularly on 
the PGA 
circuit 


his exposure to race-baiting. 
In 1947, he shifted spring 
training from Florida to 
Cuba where, Pee Wee Reese, 
the side’s shortstop recalled 
this week, “we could at least 
eat together at the same res- 
taurant”. (It was Reese, him- 
self a good ol’ southern boy, 
who early in that first sea- 
son wrapped his arm round 
Robinson’s shoulders in soli- 
darity when the verbal 


abuse reached a virulent 
pitch one nasty day in Phila- 
delphia). 

But the great experiment 
would have failed if Robin- 
son had not delivered on the 
field, which be did in abun- 
dance. In his 10 years as a 
Dodger, the team made the 
World Series six times, 
against a miserly three in 
the 45 that preceded him. He 
was rookie of the year in 
1947, most valuable player 
within three years and gave 
a new dimension of speed to 
baseball much as Babe Ruth 
had injected it with raw 
power 25 years earlier. 

Now. 50 years later, it is 
possible to think of baseball 
as colour blind. Great black 
stars, from Willie Mays and 
Hank Aaron to Barry Bonds 
and Ken Griffey Jr today, 
have dominated the game. 
Both the National and Amer- 
ican Leagues have had Afri- 
can American presidents. 

The field managers of four 
of the present 28 major 
league teams are black or 
Latino, a better ratio than, 
say, the nation’s corporate 
boardrooms. Clubhouse 
racial tensions among play- 
ers appear the exception not 
the rule. 

Reality, however, may be 
different. Baseball crowds, 
even in the inner-city stadi- 


ums, are overwhelmingly 
white. Black players com- 
prise only about 16 per cent 
of current major league ros- 
ters. reduced partly because 
of the influx of Latino talent 
but also reflecting the com- 
peting attractions of basket- 
ball (80 per cent of NBA 
players are black) and Amer- 
ican football (65 per cent). 

In a masterful essay in the 
the New Yorker, Roger 
Angell notes that of the 234 
hirings in the 22 years since 
Frank Robinson (no relation 
to Jackie) became the first 
black baseball manager, only 
10 have been from minori- 
ties. The enlightened leader- 
ship displayed by Bart Gia- 
matti and Fay Vincent, 
commissioners in the 1980s. 
has dissipated - indeed, the 
post they filled with distinc- 
tion has been vacant since 
Vincent fell foul of the own- 
ers over player rights. 

Angell's conclusion is that 
the sport’s mixed record 
"tells us something about 
the size and the lumpish, 
Jabba-the-Hutt immobility of 
racial prejudice In this coun- 
try. What we can say is that 
baseball has changed, but 
not nearly enough- in too 
many ways, it is still the 
national pastime." 

Golf has never had aspira- 
tions “to look like America”, 


to quote one of Clinton's 
favourite phrases. In fact. 
Woods is the only American 
black now playing regularly 
on the insular, conservative 
PGA circuit. The Masters 
tou rnam ent itself had never 
seen a black player before 
Lee Elder qualified for it in 
1975. The Augusta club had 
only two black members 


There is more 
of a public 
desire, 
oblivious to 
race, for 
Woods to 
continue to 
succeed 


before Woods made it three 
by taking the championship 
on Sunday. 

This can be explained 
away by all the usual eco- 
nomic and social factors 
applicable to an expensive 
game, where, today, $200 
rounds at the very best 
courses are not unknown 
and club admission proce- 
dures towards minorities 
and women remain opaque. 


to put it mildly. Even low 
technology has played its 
part Many of the predeces- 
sors Woods acknowledged 
after his victory - solid pro- 
fessionals like Elder, Jim 
Dent, Teddy Rhodes, Charlie 
Sifford and Calvin Peete - 
were products of the old 
caddy system rendered all 
but obsolete by the powered 
golf cart 

But with 270 strokes from 
his magic clubs. Woods has 
changed logic and percep- 
tions. Perhaps this was 
always his lot, after he first 
broke 50 for nine holes at the 
age of three and even more 
so after three consecutive US 
Amateur titles by the time 
he was 20. As Tom Watson 
noted at Augusta, he might 
be a boy among men “but he 
is showing the men how to 
play". 

Colin Montgomerie, Con- 
stantino Rocca and even the 
resilient Nick Faldo, the 
European stars left devas- 
tated in his wake, must now 
be wondering if their games, 
supposedly being primed for 
the defence of the Ryder Cup 
in September, will ever be 
the same again. 

The larger question is bow 
he can square the demands 
of a game that requires total 
concentration with the 
broader consequences of 


superstar status. The posi- 
tive signs must include a 
father, Earl, who does not 
appear the kind of domineer- 
ing, pushy parent that 
benighted the lives of so 
many young tennis stars. 

Woods could have turned 
pro at the age of 18, but Earl 
insisted he put in a couple of 
years at a good university 
(that turned out to be Stan- 
ford. where John McEnroe 
went, so the precedent may 
not be entirely helpful). His 
Thai mother may also have 
imparted a certain Zen calm 
to the young man. 

There is also much more 
of a public desire, oblivious 
to race, for Woods to con- 
tinue to succeed than there 
ever was for Jackie Robin- 
son. The crowd response at 
the Masters was indelibly 
reminiscent of the uninhi- 
bited enthusiasm that 
Arnold Palmer once inspired 
- and which Jack Nicklaus. 
less of the extrovert, had to 
work so bard to replicate. 
But that creates the sort of 
great expectations that have 
sent poor John Daly, never 
equipped for the challenges, 
back into alcohol rehabilita- 
tion. 

Tiger Woods can learn 
from Robinson, as a sports- 
man and as a black, as he 
can from the tennis example 
of the late Arthur Ashe, 
another conqueror of a once 
lily-white individual sport. 
For them, the bat and the 
racket were the beginning 
but never the end. 

So it will be for Woods and 
his clubs. 


Spread Betting 

Running with the ball, 
bat, club, horse. . . 

Michael Thompson-Noel discovers event-in-progress gambling 



D avid Garbacz is a 
husky, bespecta- 
cled 32-year-old 
whose brain 
bulges with soccer data. Dur- 
ing matches, he processes 
new information - injuries, 
substitutions, a change of 
tactics - with speed -of-light 

rapidity. 

Garbacz is the senior soc- 
cer market-maker at Sport- 
ing Index, one of five UK 
companies that operate 
spread-betting services. He is 
thus in the hot seat when- 
ever there is a big match live 
on television. He is also the 
firm's senior expert on 
cricket 

As it happens. I was in the 
main dealing room at Sport- 
ing Index's London office on 
the night of April 9, when 
Borussia Dortmund were at 
home to Manchester United 
in the first leg of their Euro- 
pean Cup semi-final. Minutes 
before the kick-off, I asked 
Garbacz how he viewed the 
game. 

He scanned various 
screens, and then he said: 
Tm not expecting anything 
adventurous from either 
side, so Tm looking for 0-0, 
or- at least a low-scoring 
draw.” 

Dortmund won 1-0, After 
the game, I asked Garbacz 
what sort of night his firm 


had had. Like all other 
spread -betting firms. Sport- 
ing Index takes real-time 
bets while an event is in 
progress - "in running”, it is 
called - be it soccer, cricket 
golf, tennis or other sports. 

"It was a busy game for 
us,” said Garbacz, taking off 
his spectacles and mopping 
his brow. “1 was expecting a 
low-goal, niggly. typically 
Anglo-German affair, but it 
didn't quite work out as fore- 
cast. Unfortunately, a regu- 
lar, big-betting client won 
£11,400. We took a total of 
1.350 bets on the game. If it 
had finished 0-0 we would 
have shown a profit of 
around £40,000. But we’ve 
still done fairly well. We 
made approximately 
£ 10 . 000 .” 

The biggest profit Sporting 
Index has made on a soccer 
match is £115.000. Funnily, 
the most it has lost on a 
single match is also £115,000. 

Sports spread betting 
sounds more complicated 
than it is. It is like riding a 
bicycle: easier to do than to 
describe. It has been around 
for a while, though it is only 
fairly recently that it has 
taken hold in Britain. Its 
success is linked to the 
growing - almost non-stop - 
feast of live TV sports cover- 
age. 


In spread betting, the oper- 
ator declares his margin in 
the form of a central band, 
or spread, of numbers based 
on what he expects the out- 
come of an event to be. Nat- 
urally, the weight of punt- 
ers' money soon influences 
the operator’s spread, push- 
ing it higher or lower. 

For example, if a firm 
thinks the total points 
scored in a rugby match will 
be 29. it quotes a spread of 
28-30. If bettors think the 
points total will be greater 
than that, they “buy”: that 
is. they bet that it will 
exceed 30. If they want to bet 
that fewer points will be 
scored, they “sell": they bet 
that the points total will be 
less than 28. The bettors’ 
profit or loss is. the number 
of points between what they 
bought or sold at and the 
final result, times their 
stake. 

It is almost always possi- 
ble for bettors to change 
their minds on a bet during 
a live event. As a result, 
they can freeze profits or cut 
losses as an event prog- 
resses. whether it does so 
over 90 minutes (soccer), 
several days (golf), two 
weeks (grand-slam tennis) or 
a full season's play. This 
flexibility is one of spread 
betting’s main attractions, 


and makes it far more allur- 
ing (the operators claim) 
than traditional, fixed-odds 
betting - the stuff offered in 
high-street betting shops by 
steam-age bookmakers. 

But spread betting can be 
volatile. Cricket, for exam- 
ple, is a highly volatile 
spread-betting sport, because 
runs trAYi mount rapidly. 
When that happens, bettors' 
losses or gains can escalate 
swiftly. 

I n contrast, wagering tm 
the number of goals in 
a soccer match is rated 
a low-volatility bet, 
because such a number is 
usually between zero and 
eight. 

Not surprisingly, inexperi- 
enced, uncool, unlucky or 
plain stupid bettors can take 
a hammering at spread bet- 
ting. I know of a man who 
has lost more than £600,000 
over a period. 

Partly to counteract Its 
image as the betting medi- 
um -of-cboice among wide 
boys - derivatives dealers, 
sheikhs, remanent yuppies 
and professional gamblers - 
the member companies of 
the UK’s Sports Spread Bet- 
ting Association recently 
harmonised their rule-books 
and bet-settlement proce- 
dures. 


Two of their main aims 
were to “reduce the risk of 
confusion and disappoint- 
ment arising from unortho- 
dox interruptions to sporting 
events [such as rioting by 
spectators], and . . . enhance 
the attractions and excite- 
ment of spread betting". 

Lindsay McNeile, a foun- 
ding director of Sporting 
Index, which is the market 
leader in UK sports spread 
betting, says: “We harmon- 
ised our rules so as to avoid 
idiotic discrepancies in bet- 
settlement Here is an exam- 


ple: we wanted to agree on 
what to do when a golfer 
withdraws from a tourna- 
ment because of injury, or 
merely injured pride. That 
used to be a great problem. 
Now, however, we’ve devised 
reasonably complicated rules 
to cover it 

"It is not the alleged com- 
plexity of spread betting that 
attracts clients, but its flexi- 
bility. You can play lots of 
games for whatever stake 
you like. 

“Some of our bets - such 
as the number of times a 


soccer ball strikes the wood- 
work and rebounds, or our 
‘Magic sponge 1 bet, which 
relates to the number of 
times soccer players receive 
first-aid treatment from the 
trainer on the field - are 
deliberately light-hearted 
and tongue-in-cheek. 

“In any dispute with bets 
like those, we'll pay the cli- 
ents both ways - winners 
and losers. It is a golden PR 
opportunity. In fact, we 
enjoy minor controversies: 
they enable us to have 
heart-to-heart discussions 


with our clients, and find 
out what they think and 
want. Overall, the essence of 
our business is providing a 
mixture of seriousness and 
fun." 

Does soccer expert David 
Garbacz have especially inci- 
sive views on the outcome of 
Manchester United's second- 
leg clash against Borussia 
Dortmund at Old Trafford 
next week, or on likely last- 
gasp developments in the 
English Premiership? 

Sorry. 1 forgot to ask 

him . 











□ Cream cotton roHneck sweater, £60, from Boden (mail order; 
0181-453 1535). Chocolate brown, lined corduroy French farmer's 
gilet, £55, gray-ribbed cotton work trousers, £30, and 
wide-brimmed peasant hat, £35, all from a selection at Bryony 
Thomas son (tel: 0171-731 3693). Natural jute gardening apron, £29, 
from The English Garden Collection (mail order: 0800-203 000). 
Black plastic gardening clogs, £39.95, by Birkenstock from The 
Natural Shoe Store, 21 Neal Street, London WC2, and Birkenstock 
Shop, 37 Neal Street, London WC2 (inquiries: 0800-132 194). 


□ Her Crumpled viscose Hme floral jacket, £1 15, by Whistles, 


I T you ever thought 
gardening ivas just u 
dirty job that some- 
body has to do. forget 
it. A blossoming of 
television programmes on 
the subject is testimony to 
the Fact that gardeners tsuch 
as Dan Pearson 3nd Rupert 
Gulby) are taking over from 
the celebrity chefs. Rugged 
yet gentle authorities on 
nature and nurture, they are 
the new sex symbols for an 
enlightened age. 

And if gardening, as Taller 
magazine recently described 
it. is the new sex. surely you 
would want to be looking 
your best while thus 


engaged? “In my experience, 
people who garden have aes- 
thetic values; they take an 
interest in what they wear.’' 
says Rosie At kins , editor of 
horticulture's style bible 
Gardens Illustrated. 

“The late Nicole de 
Vt-sian. a former Hermes 
designer and something of a 
gardeu-style guru, was a 
walking extension of her 
garden. Everything she wore 
reflected the colours around 
her and she wore nothing 
that was not in harmony 
with her surroundings. Now. 
whenever I dress to garden. I 
think about whether it 
would meet her standards." 


Sir Hardy Amies, now 
aged 88, is a keen gardener 
tof the planning rather than 
the hands-on variety), who. 
after 25 years, feels he has 
finally mastered his walled 
garden that was once a 
school playground. He does 
not throw on a pair of holed 
jeans when directing his gar- 
dener. 

"I'm a fashion boy and I 
can't bear to dress any other 
way but respectably. But 
when I get to the country at 
weekends, I can't wait to get 
into lovat flannels and a 
sweater." he explains. 

"I don't possess any pat- 
terned sweaters and I never 





The handover of Hong Kong to China will be one of the most 
closely watched world events of 1997. This survey will examine 
how Hong Kong will embark upon its new future, how China will 
handle the challenge of taking responsibility for 6 million 
capitalist citizens, and how it marks the end of an empire for 
Britain. 
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or your usual Financial Times representative 




wear bright colours, but I'm 
very fond of the natural dark 
browns and charcoals of 
Black Sheep sweaters. I look 
very chic but comfortable." 

Of course, if you are going 
to do more than dead-head 
the odd rose bush, garde nin g 
clothes need to be practical. 

“It has almost become like 
participating in a sport; you 
need to be wearing the right 
kit," argues George Cooper, 
the name behind the mail-or- 
der business English Garden 
Collection, which offers 
merino/angora sweaters, 
suede gauntlets and neo- 
prene-lined wellies alongside 
the secateurs, spades and 
willow trugs. "You need to 
he able to move, so clothes 
have to be functional but 
they needn’t be scruffy.” he 
says. 

When it is raining, or the 
wind suddenly gets up, prac- 
ticality is the prime consid- 
eration in the garden. Forget 
denim ('uncomfortable and 
cold w’ben damp) and choose 
instead moleskin, corduroy 
or a sturdy cotton canvas. 

Soon to be introduced into 
Boden's mail order catalogue 
are gardening trousers For 
men in twill, with comfort- 
able drawstring waist and 
reinforced knees. An indigo 
rollneck sweater completes 
the laid-back, back-to-nature 
image. 

For those who are perhaps 
recent converts to the con- 
cept of the garden as an 
extension of the house, 
another room in which to 
work, rest and play, and 
have yet to exchange Betty 
Jackson for Barbour, there 
are sartorial compromises to 
be made. 

By happy coincidence, 
fashion decrees that we say 
it with flowers this spring as 
floral prints ramble their 
way across filmy frocks and 
fitted shirts from designers 
(Valentino, Romeo Gigli, 
Chanel. Clements Ribeiro. 
Versace) to high street 
retailers iKookai. Qilily. 
Phase Eight. In Wear). And, 
like designer Ally Capellino, 
you can also paint your nails 
a fashionable green or black 
before gardening so the dirt 
does not show under them. 

Be prepared to dress eclec- 
tically, even boldly: become 
a sort of Vita SackvlUe-West 
with a soft edge, especially 
on chilly days when a wisp 


of ruffled chiffon would be 
asking for a cold on the 
chest. Forget minimal and 
sleek. Gardening calls for 
layers (designer Margaret 
Howell, for instance, piles on 
layers like a ballet dancer 
warming up, finishing off 
with a pair of stout leather 
walking shoes), so add the 
luxury of a cashmere cardi- 
gan over a splashy rose print 
blouse. 

Top that with your favour- 
ite tweed or corduroy jacket 
and add comfortable velvet 
jeans (Boden's combine styl- 
ishness with practicality! 
and a pair of waterproof 
boats. For the ultimate foot 
protection, seek out the 
leather or neoprene -lined, 
zipped wellingtons (or new 
slip-on shoes) by Le Cha- 
meau, or alternatively, Bir- 
kenstock's plastic clogs in 
red, yellow or black. Practi- 
cal chic. 

Gardening is also the per- 
fect pastime for indulg in g In 
a spot of nostalgia. Old 
clothes, from the 1920s 
through to the 1950s. are the 
perfect props for showing off 
with the pruning knife and 
daisy grubber. Floaty floral 
frocks in silk or rayon look 
sweetly eccentric worn with 
hearty knits and water- 
proofs, and perfectly express 
the late 1990s antipathy to 
reckless acquisition. 

Those searching for 
clothes even closer to 
mother earth need look no 
further than the magpie's 
nest that is Bryony Tho mas- 
son’s showroom. Specialising 
in French peasant clothing 
from between the first and 
second world wars, she has 
amassed a selection of work 
shirts, pants, jackets and 
dresses that has had cos- 
tume designers for films 
drooling. 

“These are clothes for 
formers', they had to be able 
to move in them, so they’re 
perfect for gardening in," 
she says, indicating a pair of 
roomy ribbed men's work 
pants and an amply cut can- 
vas jacket patched and re- 
patched. 

Today's wearer can shame- 
lessly pretend that these 
clothes are their own 
well-worn, best-loved gar- 
ments that have seen hours 
of hard labour. And all for 
less than the price of a pair 
of Gucci gloves. 


The models - Anna 
McCarthy, a student, and 
Jimmy Lewis, a farmer - 
ware photographed in 
Mannington Hall Gardens, 
Norfolk, courtesy of Lord 
and Lady Walpole. The 
gardens, of formal rose 
beds, herbaceous borders 
and unusual shrubs and 
trees, surrourHflng the 
medieval manor house, are 
open on Sunday afternoons 
(May-September) and 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays (June- August). Entry 
for adults is £3 

Pictures Joseph Hunwick 

Styling Belinda Morris 

Hair, make-up... .James Anda 
for Michaeflohn 




□ Indigo blue Bran mix skirt, caught up at ham, £97, and zipped 
multi-coloured cotton cardigan, £132, both tv OSy; crocheted 
cotton tangerine cardigan, £109, by XHoy, aH from Offly, as before. 
Cotton French house-dress, worn open, £35, from a selection at 
Bryony Thomasson, as before. Green tights, £11.95, by Hue from 
House of Fraser Stores (inquiries: 0171-436 4091). Rubber 
gardening shoes, £24.95, by Le Chameau from Fallows, Pafl MaO, 
London SW1, and VlffiSam Powefl, Carrs Lane, Bfrmingham 
(inquiries: 01489 579999). Feather boa, £60, by Jacksons made to 
order (Inquiries: 0171-243 9900). 








□ Him: Greige fleece jacket, £85, by Kanrimor 
from North by North West, 3 Southampton Street, 
London WC2, (inquiries: 01254 385911). Orange 
linen shirt, £95, by CP Company, from liberty. 
Regent Street, London W1, and Grey Flannel, 
Cbtftem Street, London W1 (inquiries: 0171-629 
5592 ). Forest green mofesMn trousers, £48, from 
Old Town, as before. GBet from Bryony 
Thomasson, as before. 


□ Hen Lined tan corduroy French fanner’s Jacket, 

£95, from a selection at Bryony Thomasson, as 
before. Cotton/nylon polo sweater, £262, by Mare 
Cain, 28 New Bend Street, London W1 (opening 
this month} and Fr an ces ca , Gerards Cross 
(inquiries: 0171-637 4142). Earrings, £23, by Pefflni 
from Liberty and Hatreds' (faquiries: 0171-734 
1234). Jeans and boots, as before. 







HOW TO SPEND IT 
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Bright new things add wit and colour 

Who could resist products with names such as Lip Plump, Boo Boo Zap or Hope in a Jar? asks Lucia van der Post 



E ven those whose 
approach to 
make-up could be 
said to veer 
towards the mini- 
mal rather than the high 
baroque will have noticed 
that the big, grand old 
names, the Est&e Landers, 
the Elisabeth Ardens, the 
Helena Rubinsteins, seem 
somehow just a little jaded. 

In a business where age 
and the wrinkle are the 
grand enemies, such names 
are themselves be ginning to 
appear a little age-worn. 
Granted there Is nothing like 
their rich and gorgeous 
packaging and their atten- 
tive sales assistants when 
one is in need of some self- 
indulgent pampering. But 
for the everyday purchase of 
a new lipstick or a slick of 
moisturiser they seem a 
little old-fashioned. 

Perky little niche ranges 
with new-age names such as 
Philosophy, Benefit, Origins 
and the like are making 
waves and giving new life 
and interest to what used to 
be a glamorous but snooty 
and expensive business. 


It was the arrival of 
make-up artists’ ranges such 
as Shu Uemura, MJV.C and 
Bobbi Brown which first rat- 
tled the complacency of the 
large established companies. 
For the first time in years 
they were forced to confront 
the unsav our y fact that l o ng 
tenancy of prime counter - 
space in the big department 
stores was not enough to 
counteract the excitement 
generated by these bright 
new upstarts. Anybody who 
has seen the pandemonium 
that surrounds the IYLA.C 
counter at London's Harvey 
Nichols, and contrasts it 
with the air of staid gentility 
at the other counters, will 

hn gin tn haVE an inkling- of 

how much the established 
world of cosmetics has been 

shaltun up. 

Now that the dust is begin- 
ning to settle most of the 
cosmetics world would agree 
that it has been about the 
best thing that could have 
happened. New, younger 
customers, who had shied 
away from the perfumed 
world of the beauty depart- 
ments have been persuaded 


to try out a JLA.C lipstick or 
a Bobbi Brown blusher - 
and once hooked, it doesn't 
seem such a big step to 
experiment with some over- 
night dHn cream or to try a 
little foundation. The myth 
that cosmetics had to rely on 
posh packaging and high 
prices to “sell the dream" 
has been broken and the big 
old names forced to sharpen 
up their acts. 

Est£e Lauder, for instance, 
seeing the way the wind was 
blowing, not only bought 
into both Bobbi Brown and 
M.A.C but began to under- 
stand that customers liked 
to be able to buy lipsticks, 
blushers and eyeshadows in 
single colours and see them 
clearly and simply displayed. 
It quickly launched its own 
range of single colours - 
Compact Discs - and most 
other leading companies 
swiftly followed. 

But the new wave of small 
cosmetic companies are now 
breaking into the old guard's 
mare traditional territory - 
skin-care. Companies such 
as Philosophy (a mere tod- 
dler of 18 months). Benefit 



eye believe” 

wz what you 
Become. ■ 


Some of PhDooophy's new products and homely photographs of the founders* famJHes, taken from its brochure 


(at 12 years old, a relative 
teenager in the US b ut a 
newcomer in the UK) and 
Origins (Est6e Lauder's own 
answer to the bright young 
thing s) have decided that the 
time has come for a new 
approach to beauty. If they 
have a common theme it 
seems to lie In a refusal to 
promise too much, in an 
insistence upon simplicity. 


and above all a big dose of 
irony and humour. 

Grand claims, pretentious 
packaging, high-tech lan- 
guage that bewilders rather 
than illuminates have been 
banished. Stores such as 
Harrods (which stocks all 
three) seem to signal the dif- 
ference. It stocks them in its 
Fine Toiletries department 
where products are sold 


Fun, hip and friendly art 

Art is selling by the trolley load in more informal settings, says Luda van der Post 
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more informally, without the 
intimidating infr astructure 
of sales assistants on com- 
mission. 

Several of the products 
these companies make have 
already achieved cult status. 
Philosophy, for instance, 
was propelled to almost 
instant stardom when Oprah 
Winfrey said on US prime- 
time TV that the Colouring 
Book (a compendium of 
make-up brushes, colouring 
crayons for lip and eye, 
blushers, eye shadows and 
lipsticks) was her favourite 
new make-up and that she 
was giving it to all her best 
friends for Christmas. 
Within four days Philosophy 
sold out of every Colouring 
Book in stock. 

"The Colouring Book is 
not just about terrific col- 
ours with a cute name. It is 
a collection of edited colours 
that will suit almost every- 
body." says Christina Car- 
lino. one of the founders of 
Philosophy. "It enables you 
to simplify your beauty 
drawer - to throw out the 
old colours and just stick 
with a compact little book.” 

Benefit's Lip Plump - 
“the lip primer for smooth, 
full, sexy lips," (£KL50) - and 
its “Smoo ... ch Lip Balm for 
smooth kissable lips" (£12.95) 
are selling out at Harrods. 
Origins* "Pinch Your 
Cheeks" (£9), a transparent 
gel blusher, is great for this 
Bpring's new natural look. 

Carl in o says: "Make no 
mistake these products have 
to deliver. The fact that 
they’re fun doesn't stop 
them being serious products. 
Philosophy, for instance, 
was started because of the 


work 1 had been doing on a 
pharmaceutical range. Bio- 
Medic, which was well -re- 
spected by dermatologists 
and plastic surgeons. 

“What 1 wanted to do with 
Philosophy was not to rein- 
vent skin care but to change 
people’s perception. Just as 
The Gap's clothing sent a 
message saying ‘you don’t 
have to dress so fancy', so 
Philosophy says *you don't 
have to make it so compli- 
cated. Yon don’t have to do 
anything at all but if you 

‘The products 
have to 
deliver. The 
fact that 
they’re fun 
doesn’t stop 
them being 
serious’ 

want to do something here 
are some products that we 
know will help.' 

“We also try not to be off- 
the-wall pricey, but if we 
have to make a product 
pricey to make it good then 
we will do it. Our 'Pigment 
of your Imagination', for 
instance, which evens out 
discolouration and sunspots, 
isn't cheap but we didn’t 
want to compromise on 
effectiveness.” 

The humour of the new 
ranges cannot fail to make 
an impression - fun names 
for fun products. Who, after 
all, could resist products 


with names such as Bene- 
Fit’s Lip Plump, Boo Boo 
Zap (when urgent action 
against blemishes is needed). 
Ooh la Lift (“an eye-ftrmer to 
tighten and brighten the 
eyes")? Who. after taking a 
look through Philosophy's 
brochure, filled with homely 
pictures of the families of 
Carlino and her partnor, 
David Watson, could resist 
its "Hope in a Jar” ("where 
there is faith, there is hope: 
and where there is hope, 
miracles can occur") or its 
"Eye Believe” cream or its 
"Time on your hands” (“a 
super-charged hand cream")? 

Watson, joint founder of 
Philosophy, says: "If you like 
our products please use 
them. If you don't, bring 
them back and we'll refund 
your money. We can't put 
back the clock and we don't 
promise to perform miracles. 
It may not be rocket science 
but we do use the best 
research and the best chem- 
ists we can find." 

■ Philosophy is stocked by 
Liberty of Regent Street. Lon- 
don Wl. Harrods of Knights- 
bridge. London SHT. Space 
NK of 4 Thomas A 'cal's. 37 
Earlham Street. London 
WC2, and 307 King's Road. 
London SM’3 SEP, 7 Bishops- 
gate Arcade, 133 Bishopsgaic. 
London EC2M 3YD. and 43-47 
Brook Street. London WlY 
1AU. For mail order, ring 
0171-256 2303. Bene Fit is 
stocked by Harrods and 
Space NK while Origins is 
sold by Harrods in London 
and House of Fraser stores in 
Glasgow. Manchester and 
Liverpool. Harrods has a 
mail order telephone line: 
0800 376 1234. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 


‘Four deckchairs and a troDey* by Andrew Wood, £880 


T he days when art 
was sold almost 
exclusively through 
hashed and 

forbidding galleries are long 
gone. The exigencies of 
commercial survival, and 
the realisation that art 
could be fun and hip as well 
as serious, have combined to 
encourage artists and 
galleries to start selling 
their wares in more 
user-friendly ways. 

J. Sainsbnry many years 
ago led the way in making 
the baying and selling of art 
as informal arid as 
accessible as buying 
groceries when it started 
sponsoring the annual 
Contemporary Art Fair. It 
brought in new, younger 
buyers who began to think 
of buying art as a perfectly 
normal purchase instead of 
a rare and occa sio nal 
investment. 

Since then, of course, art 
has become even hipper, 
with artists such as Damien 
Hirst, Rachel Whiteread and 
Tracey Emin being featured 
as often In the gossip 
columns as in the serious 
art magazines. All 
means that art no longer 
necessarily comes with a 
capital A and that the 
buying and seDing of It has 
become as everyday as the — 
trading in designer jackets 



An example of fileen Hogan's work - a selection w« be on sale, from £400 


and trainers. As a sign of 
the times, 10.000 more 
viewers visited Art *97 at 
Islington's Business Centre 
fax January than last year 
and Harvey Nichols recently 
started selling art by the 
trolley load outside its food 
halL 

Johnny Gorman, an ex 
vice-president of an 
Am erican bank, who has 
-had a life-long interest in 
art, next week launches a 


venture called Quantum 
Contemporary Art, which 
alms to find “new, 
innovative ways of bringing 
the best of British modern 
art to mass audiences". 

He says the UK is way 
behind the US and the 
Continent, not only in its 
appreciation of art (in the 
US, a remit survey showed 
80 per cent of wealthy 
people buy works of art, 
while in the UK the figure is 


20 per amt) but also in its 
selling methods. “In New 
York, Paris or Rome, 
art-lovers cruise the 
galleries on a weekend, 

whereas here yon queue to 
get into museums or wait 
for the next Whitechapel 
Open." 

He aims to have two 
exhibitions a year, each in a 
different but friendly and 
accessible venue, and each 
open over a weekend so that 


working people have a 
chance to look and buy at 
their leisure. Hie first of his 
exhib itions - “100 Artists” 

- starts on April 23 and 
runs daily (from 10am to 
5.30pm) until April 27 at 
Whiteleys, Queensway, 
London W2 4YN. 

About 350 works will be 
on show, some by young 
professional artists, already 
established, others by new, 
emerging talents. Among 
the more established names 
exhibiting win be Luke 
Hwes, Lincoln Seligman, 
Magnus Irvin, Bo Hilton, 
Susie Hamilton and Andrew 
Wood. 

The younger artists were 
selected by Eileen Hogan, 
dean of the Camberwell 
College of Arts, who is also 
exhibiting. Prices will 
mostly range from £100 to 
£3,000 and the majority of 
the works will be figurative, 
including delicate 
watercolours and oils large 
enough to grace an empty 
loft walk Don’t miss the 
chance to spot the Hockney, 
the de Koonig, the Rothko of 
the future. 

■ For further details or 
information on future 
ezh&ritians contact Quantum 
Cont emporary Art. The CM 
Imperial Laundry. 71 
Warmer Gardens, London 
SWll 4XW, tek 0171-4986868. 



on Tuesday, June 17 


For further information, please contact: 

Sue Mathieson in London on 
Tei: +44 171 873 3230 Fax: +44 171 873 3595 
or email: sue.mathieson@ft.com 
or Marzban Patel in India on 
Tel: +91 22 282 4842 Fax: +91 22 282 4889 
or your usual Financial Times representative 
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MOTORING 



Grand prix it isn't, but at least there is overtaking in amateur motor racing 


Non-professional motor racing 

When speed thrills 

Forget Schumacher and Hill. Some people compete just for fun, says John Griffiths 


T hink of motor rac- 
ing and most 
people’s minds 
turn to Schu- 
macher. Hill. 
Alesi and the rest of that 
super- fit and sanitised lot 
who make up the profes- 
sional grand prix ranks. But 
there are others who regard 
the sport as fun and seek to 
regain some of the free- 
wheeling spirit that pre- 
vailed before it became sim- 
ply Big Business. 

After the long winter with 
circuits silent, much-loved 
cars cocooned In garages, 
and withdrawal symptoms 
for those involved becoming 
ever more severe, it is once 
again time for an army of 
mainly amateur business- 
men cum racers to head 
back to the track. 

One is Thomas Bscher, co- 
owner of Cologne's Oppen- 
heim bank. He was out to 
play last weekend in the new 
world championship for GT 
cars - although play might 
not be the right word when 
your car is a McLaren FI 
GTR sport-racer worth $lm. 
and your efforts as a “gentle- 
man" driver have taken you 
to a place among the top pro- 
fessionals who con) pete in 
the j-l-hour race at Le Mans. 

Also back behind the 
wheel was Ray Bellm. 
founder of the international 
Laboratories pharmaceuti- 
cals group, in his own 
McLaren. He is hoping to 
retain his status as reigning 
C«T racing champion. 

But Lindsey Owen-Jones. 
chief executive of the 
world's biggest cosmetics 
company. L'Oreal. is likely 
to wake up biting his blan- 
kets on the morning of Sat- 
urday June 1-1. He recently 
decided to hang up his hel- 
met. which means that he 


and Ms McLaren will not be 
joining Bscher and Bellm on 
the start line at Le Mans this 
year. 

At a less exalted level. 
John Simpson, chief execu- 
tive of engineering multina- 
tional Mayflower, is scan- 
ning the weekend gaps in his 
diary to see when he can get 
on to the track with his Mat- 
lock super-sports car. 

Elsewhere, their lordships 
Beaverbrook (Porsche 911) 
and March (Lola Lk 1) are 
dusting down their vehicles 
to tackle their 1997 amateur 
championships - not forget- 
ting that historic motor 
sports extravaganza, the Fes- 
tival of Speed, which March 
stages each June on his 
liOOOacre Goodwood estate 
in West Sussex. 

The racing bug is far from 
being a solely European dis- 
ease. though. In the US, fam- 
ily and friends have long 
since given up trying to 
drum “sense” into Paul New- 
man. The actor, now in his 
70s. lives almost exclusively 
these days for racing - with 
much success - his stable of 
competition cars. 

Bscher and his immediate 
cohorts are just a small sam- 
ple of the several thousand 
enthusiastic entrepreneurs 
and executives who make up 
the backbone, and provide 
much of the finance for, non- 
professional motor sport. 

Able at last to indulge the 
enthusiasm they could not 
afford in their youth, these 
men (and the occasional 
woman), mostly in their late 
30s or above, have found in 
amateur racing an addiction 
no less intense for being a 
world removed from teenage 
hot-shots trying to jostle 
their junior formula single- 
seaters on to the first rung 
of the grand prix ladder. 


Bellm describes his racing 
as “the most deeply satisfy- 
ing thing you can imag ine" 
- but acknowledges that he 
would rather not do it as a 
paid professional. “I am 
extremely serious and pro- 
fessional about the operation 
of the racing programme; at 
this level you have to be. 
But there is a life outside 
racing as well, and I make 
sure that I enjoy it,” he says. 

The sport 
has become 
an industry 
providing 
employment 
for more than 
50,000 in 
the UK alone 

For many more individu- 
als and companies, the 
enthusiasm of the drivers 
has proved contagious. The 
paddocks at venues for even 
modest race meetings - Sil- 
verstone. Brands Hatch, Spa- 
Francorchamps. or any of 
the several dozen circuits of 
Europe and North America - 
typically are festooned with 
the banners and small hospi- 
tality tents of companies 
enjoying the role of entrant, 
sponsor, or provider of ser- 
vices. They work on budgets 
which might entertain a 
mere dozen clients at a sin- 
gle grand prix. 

Nor is affordability the 
sole criterion. “Just in the 
nature of things, a lot of 
business people tend to get 
invited to events like the 
British grand prix," says 
Peter Dobson, head of inter- 


national film purchasing at 
Warner Bros. 

“Silverstone and the grand 
prix is spectacular and all 
that. But. with 100,000 
crowds there, getting in and 
out js dreadful, even with 
helicopters, and the whole 
thing's an exhausting hassle. 

“This, on the other hand, 
is much more relaxed and 
fan. There's no pressure and. 
hey. there's even over- 
taking.” 

“This” is a Brands Hatch 
meeting where the crowd 
numbers no more than 7,000 
and the agenda includes the 
Aston Martin Owners' Club's 
Intennarque championship, 
an event in which Astons. 
Porsches, Ferraris. Jaguars 
and AC- Cobras lock horns; 
the Pirelli-backed Porsche 
Cup; and historic sports-rac- 
ing care sponsored by RJB. 
the international mining 
group. 

Like another 20 or so 
people from a spread of 
industries. Dobson is attend- 
ing a small party in support 
of an FT-liveried Intermar- 
que car. run as a small ges- 
ture of empathy with the lei- 
sure interests of not a few 
FT and Weekend FT readers. 

The Royal Automobile 
Club's MSA (Motor Sports 
Association) division issues 
more than 3,000 racing 
licences for the UK alone 
each year. Its International 
counterparts issue a dozen 
times that annually. 

Out of the sport has grown 
an industry. According to 
Motor Sport Industry Associ- 
ation estimates, it provides 
employment for more than 
50,000 in the UK alone, 
spread among race car-mak- 
ers and those supplying 
parts and accessories. Turn- 
over is more than £1.2 bn. 

Joining in the fun is not 


cheap; but neither does it 
require bank ownership. The 
RAC’s “starter pack” and a 
day’s compulsory training at 
one of the major circuits, 
should result in a race 
licence for around £200. (For 
advice and details, call the 
MSA on 0175-681 736). 

The principal marketplace 
for race cars, varyingly 
hugely in price and variety, 
is the classified pages of 
Autosport, the international 
motor racing journal. Alter- 
natively, m emb ership of the 
major one-make clubs usu- 
ally brings listings of cars 
eligible for their champion- 
ships. 

A toe-in-the water venture 
can cost as little as £5,000 for 
a modest racing hatchback 
such as a Fiesta for the XR2 
championship, or even an 
elderly Formula Ford single- 
seater. Neither will win 
races; each will provide a 
window on what is possible. 

From £15,000, you are 
spoilt for choice - many of 
the Pirelli Porsche contend- 
ers cost little more. Add 
around £1,000 for a trailer, 
£100 per race entry plus a 
contingency for maintenance 
and repairs, and a season 
can be under way. Outsiders 
may chuckle tolerantly and 
say. "Formula One it isn't, of 
course.” But, in fact, it can 
be. A steady trickle of For- 
mula One cars - from the 
1970s, 1980s and even the 
early 1990s - appears on 
sale, sometimes for as little 
as £40,000 to £50.000. 

They can be driven by any 
RAC licence-holder who has 
passed beyond the status of 
novice - a status achievable 
within a season. They run in 
their own championship. 
Boss Formula One. And, for 
a minority, they represent a 
dream come true. 


Road test 


The shape of 

things to come 

Stuart Marshall samples two new Reriaults 


T he motor industry 
stands on the 
threshold of a radi- 
cal change in family 
car design - and much of the 
credit belongs to Renault Its 
new Espace and, even more 
so, Mfegane Scenic are the 
shape of things to come. 

The Espace pioneered the 
monospace or MPV (multi- 
purpose vehicle) concept in 
Europe and had the market 
more or less to itself for 
some years. Then came a 
trickle, soon to become a 
flood, of rivals such as the 
Toyota Previa; the Ford Gal- 
axy and its VW and Seat 
clones; and the Citroen Syn- 
ergie and its near-identical 
Fiat. Lancia and Peugeot 
versions. 

The second generation 
Espace. although still the 
most stylish of its kind, will 
be only a bit player in the 
burgeoning MPV market of 
the future. Not the M6gane 
Scenic, though. It will go 
down in motoring history as 
the car that started a revolu- 
tion. 

First, though, the Espace. 
The main difference between 
it and its rivals is that there 
has never been an Espace- 
based van. It was conceived 
and created jointly by Ren- 
ault and Matra, the aero- 
space company, as a seven- 
seat car. Most of the other 
MPVs, which aped the 
Espace's individual styling, 
were noL They began life as 
panel vans, or their commer- 
cial variants appeared soon 
afterwards. 

The Espace occupies no 
more road space than a 
Laguna-sized famil y hatch- 
back. Once you accept its 
unconventional shape, with 
no bonnet visible through 
the windscreen, it feels 
totally car-like to driver and 
passengers, who enjoy super- 
lative standards of ride com- 
fort and refinement com- 
bined with the roominess of 
a mini bus. 

The dashboard is like no 
other. Instead of conven- 
tional dials, a long slot con- 
tains' recessed (although 
instantly readable) digital 
displays. Below it, in the 
centre Js a colossal storage 
compartment. In total, the 
Espace has 100 litres of inte- 
rior stowage space; more 
than a Mini's boot 
The in-car entertainment 
system is controlled from 
the steering column; its com- 
ponents are hidden in so 
many places that it Is reck- 
oned to be thief-proof. 

The Espace comes as a 


seven-sea ter, with three 
rows facing forward. But so 
many permutations are pos- 
sible that potential buyers 
should set aside an hour for 
the salesman to demonstrate 
them alL 

Three engines are offered. 
Hie petrol versions - a 2-11- 

tre, 115 horsepower, four-cyl- 
inder and a 3-litre, iTOfap V6 
- are combined with auto- 
matic transmission. 

The turbo-diesel - a four- 
cylinder. multi-valve, <L2-li- 
tre of U5hp - comes with 
manual gears. It produces 
the same maximum torque 
(pulling power) as the V6 at 
less than half the revolu- 
tions, and beats the petrol 
two-litre for both perfor- 
mance and economy. 

Average fuel consump- 
tions should be around 26.4 
miles per gallon (10.7 
l/l00km) for the petrol 
2-litre; 20.6mpg (13.7 

l/l00km) for the V6; and 

The Scenic 
will go down 
in history 
as the car 
that started 
a revolution 

35^mpg (8.0 lAOOkm) for the 
turbo-diesel. 

So far, I have driven only 
the turbo-diesel Espace. It 
cruised quietly an the motor 
way, had a pleasant gear- 
shift, was flexible at low 
speeds and handled nimbly 
in traffic. The view from 
behind the wheel is com- 
manding and the plump 
seats rival chib armchairs 
for size and comfort. 

On-road prices start at 
£19.635 for the RT 2-litre. 
£20,635 for the diesel. Air- 
conditioning is an optional 
extra on the RT models but 
standard on the RT-X and 
RXE, which have on-road 
prices- ranging from £22,135 
(RT-X 2-litre auto) to £27,335 
(RXE three-litre V6). 

The most desirable Espace 
of all, if you pay to fill the 
tank and plan frequent holi- 
day trips to the Mediterra- 
nean. is the £25,235 RXE 2 2. 
dT. In France, where diesel 
fuel is nearly FFr2 a litre 
cheaper than unleaded pet- 
rol. it would halve the V6’s 
fuel costs. 

The Scenic is no longer or 
wider than a MCgane hatch- 
back and. at 13ft 6in (4.13m), 
is 15in (38cm) shorter than 



The M6gane Scenic. ..a trend-setter wflti spirit 


the Espace. ..It seats up to 
five people, is powered by 
. 1.6-litre or 2-lltre petrol 
engines or a L9-litre turbo- 
diesel, and prices start at an 
affordable £12.350 on the 
road. 

Remarkably, it has more 
potential passenger space 
than Renault’s big executive 
car, the Safrane. and a larger 
load capacity than a Laguna 
estate. 

Acconfing to Renault UK. 
the Scenic is not a niche 
vehicle tor a few individual- 
ists but an alternative to 
existing mainstream prod- 
ucts. A “multi-activity car”, 
or MAC for short, it has the 
performance and economy of 
a hatchback, a high seating 
position for good visibility, 
and an ultra-flexible Interior 
with space for bicycles, toys, 
dogs, golf clubs and the 
kitchen sink. 

Renault UK: claims the 
Scenic has the potential for 
bringing about the biggest 
chang e in the British market 
for more than 30 years. A big 
claim - hut, having driven 
all three versions of the Sce- 
nic in France last week, 1 
think they stand up. 

Under its lofty (though 
shapely) five-door body, the 
Scenic is much the same 
mechanically as any other 
Megane, although the gear- 
ing of the petrol models has 
been lowered slightly to 
compensate for an increase 
in weight. 

On a mix of automate, fast 
N and D roads and some 
truly rural tracks, file Sce- 
nics were a spirited drive. 
The suspension soaked up 
rough stretches of broken 
tarmac but was not so soft 
as to allow roll on comers. 

The petrol engines spun 
cheerfully up to quite high 
revolutions but the diesel 
model - geared higher 
because of its copious pull- 
ing power at modest engine 
speeds - was the most 
relaxed as well as the most 
economical. 

Fuel- .consumptions, 
according to the new and far 
more realistic official for- 
mula. should be 34.4mpg (8 
l/100km) for the -1.6-litre and 
30.4mpg (9.3 lflOOkm) for the 
2-litre. The turbo-diesel's 
likely average is 405mpg (6.9 
l/l0Qkm). 

Rear passengers have an 
enormous amount of space 
in the Scenic. Like the 
Espace. the seats can be 
shifted to and fro and side- 
ways to increase passenger 
room, or folded down to 
maximise bulk shifting 
capacity. The slab-sided load 
area is covered by a rectan- 
gular parcel shell. 

On the road prices will 
range from £12J95 for a RN 
l.6-litre to £16,596 for an air 
conditioned RXE 2-Utre. 

Renault is among the most 
innovative of European car 
makers. Now, with the latest 
Espace and the new Scenic, 
the company is pointing to a 
future when so many cars 
win be monospaces that the 
surviving three-box (bonnet, 
body and boot) designs may 
look delightfully old-fasb- 
ioned. 


W hen I was IS. I 
read Jack Ker- 
o use’s On the 
Road. 1m medi- 
ately. like anyone else who 
read the book, l wanted to 
drop everything, buy an old 
car and head out to the west 
coast. I wanted the breeze in 
my hair, the open highway - 
and not the slightest idea of 
tvhat would happen next 
Perhaps it was a good 
thing that wiser heads pre- 
vailed and 1 stayed borne. 
Kerouac died just off the 
road - young, alcoholic, 
broke, and miserable - in a 
trailer park in Georgia. But 
the Idea of the American 
highway U. like most Grail- 
like romances, an enduring 
one. and it stayed with me. 

A quarter of a century 
later, by which point l 
should have moved on to 
more mature, mid-life fanta- 
sies (this, surely, is little red 
sports car time), I finally 
caved in. I bought an old 
banger and headed out to 
the west coast. 


Travels across America 


On the road with Modestine and me 

Nicholas Woodsworth looks back on a motoring odyssey that changed his view of the US forever 


How does the reality of 
travelling the highways of 
America match up to the 
myth? I spent the next 10 
weeks and 15.000 miles find- 
ing out- From the east coast 
to the west coast and then 
back again in a huge loop. I 
had the breeze. I had the 
open road. And, above all. I 
bad not the slightest idea of 
wh3t would happen next. 
There were times when I did 
not know what was happen- 
ing even when it was hap- 
pening. 

Tike, for example, my tri- 
als with Modestine. named 
after a wilful, capricious and 
plaintive donkey once owned 
by author R.L. Stevenson. 
Should anyone attempt such 
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a journey in a none-too- 

sprightly, mechanically 

worn and unsound 13-year 
old Volkswagen van? It is 
not advisable. 

Should anyone, in these 
circumstances, set out with 
neither the appropriate tools 
nor a scrap of basic automo- 
tive knowledge? Certainly 
nor. But the frisson provided 
by the threat of imminent 
breakdown spiced the entire 
trip. To this day, Modestine's 
intimate parts remain a total 
mystery to me. 

Which brings me to those 
knights or the road, the auto 
mechanics of America. Like 
most other drivers. I have 
tended, without distinction, 
to regard all mechanics with 
suspicion and distrust; these 
are men, I was sure, who 
would sell used Lada parts 
to their own grandmothers if 
they could. 

Today, though. I no longer 
feel hostile. The mechanics I 
met along the way count, as 
far as I am concerned, 
among the great, unsung 
heros of the continent. 

What happened when 
Modestine had hot flushes in 
Kansas City, her tempera- 
ture gauge veering unrea- 
sonably up and down, her 
engine alternately over-heat- 
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mg and cooling? Mechanical 
maestro Dave Bach gave her 
a thorough going over, 
unblocked a cooling hose, 
and charged me not one 
penny. 

What happened when, 
high in the Rockies, Modes- 
tine became so weak that 
she could barely pant up one 
side of the Continental 
Divide and down the other? 
The boys at the Bushinas ter 
Garage in Calgary, Alberta, 
delved into her innards and 
found critically low compres- 
sion. 




There was. however, no 
long, NHS-style wait for us. 
Setting aside their scheduled 
work, they rebuilt one of 
Modestine’s cylinder heads 
and bad us on oar way 
within hours, happily rev- 
ving and reinvigorated. 

And then there is my 
favourite mechanic. Martin 
Skrotskl of Family Motors in 
Bakersfield, California. Mar- 
tin is. indeed, just about 
family to me now. for he 
saved what at this paint had 
become a seriously strained 
relationship, 


By the time Modestine got 
to Bakersfield, halfway 
through the trip, she'd had 
enough. She groaned and 
shook and shuddered, refus- 
ing to pick up any speed at 
all. If she had had heels, she 
would have dug them in. I 
feared the end was near. 

Tense and harrowed, I 
watched Martin hook her up 
to a diagnostic machine. It 
beeped and twittered and 
sent blips racing across a 
screen. But it could find 
absolutely nothing wrong. 

Martin, however, is as 
much psychiatrist as 
mechanic and sensitive to 
the subtlest of automotive 
moods. He plumbed, I 
believe, the real cause of 
Modestine's so-called ail- 
ments: a shirker at heart, 
she was simply baulking at 
the idea of climbing the 
Rockies once again. 

He worked away, adjus- 
ting this and tightening 
that. This was only an elabo- 
rate show, i am sure, to 
soothe her ruffled foriirigg 
As he worked, be talked to 
Modestine, reas oning , cajol- 
ing, flattering, pers uading 

By the end of the day. as 
capricious as ever, Modes- 
tine was back on the road. Is 
there no end to t he miracles 


of modern psycho-automo- 
tive science? 

But vehicles, of course, are 
just one part of a . grand 
motor tour of America. 
There is the road itself and 
it, too, provided me with 
much that was unexpected. 

I bad told myself that, 
whatever direction I he aded 
in, Z would avoid America's 
interstate highways' - the 
vast, high-speed, four-lane 
transport network that gir- 
dles the entire country. It is 
ugly, I reasoned. It reveals 
little of the passing country- 
side. It reduces the US. 
whether you are driving 
through New York or New. 
Mexico, to a numbing, 
homogenous culture of iden- 
tical gas stations, hamburger 
j oints and motel chains 

All this might be true, but 
I had not reckoned with the 
sheer size of country. The 
US is vast - far more than 
any co nt e m plation of a road 
atlas can convey. Sticking to 
the “blue highways”, as the 
backwoods and rural roads 
are called, did bring great 
rewards. But the distances 
involved also brought great 
fatigue and road weariness. . 

For all their drawbacks, 
interstates are a marvellous 
means for getting from one 


area of interest to another. 
In the end, I found a sort of 
magic in late night, 
long-distance Interstate driv- 
ing. 

The highway markers 
flicker past in the head- 
lights. the radio sings and 
chatters, trucks howl along 
through the night. In a 
suspended, surreal, oddly 
peaceful state quite unat- 
tached to time or place, the 
neon world of the interstate 
rushes by. 

Vehicles and highways are 
two aspects of life on the 
road. The third, and most 
Important, is continental 
road travellers th ems elves 
and their reaction to the 
changing world .around 
them. 

I thought l knew the US 
before setting out. 1 had 
been to its major cities, vis- 
ited its major sights. But. 
seeing the spaces between 
them, watching a great con- 
tinent transform it-CAif day 
after day from forest to lake- 
land, . prairie to mountain, 
desert to sea coast, adds 
a no th e r entire dimension- It 
changed my view of the 
country forever. 

And Modestine? It Changed 
her view. too. She .is .older, 
wearier and more tempera- 
mental then ever. I left her 
to rest and recuperate,'- bur- 
ied under a blanket of snow 
beside a- peaceful river. I 
have a vague idea that, in 
the coming summer, we 
might take to the road 
together again. 1 hope she 
misses me. Ornery as she is. 

I find myself . missing her. 
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OUTDOORS 


Falconry 


Hunting 
from the 
hand with 


a flying 
lurcher 

A bird of prey is for life - their 
working life and retirement, 
finds Christopher McCooey 


S carlett’s not an 
exotic pet - she Is 
just a feathered 
version of a 
lurcher." 

We were hunting with 
Mike's Red-tailed buzzard 
(Buteo jamaicensis). It was 
night I was working a spot 
lamp from the back of a 
pick-up truck, sweeping a 
field of barley that had just 
sprouted, hoping to spot a 
nibbling rabbit 
‘‘Keeping a bird of prey is 
no different in many 
respects from keeping a dog 
or horse. It needs warm and 
dry shelter, regular feeding 
and exercise, han dling on a 
daily basis to get to know its 
idiosyncrasies," said Mike as 
Scarlett quizzically cocked 
her head to one side as if to 
check that I was taking all of 
this in. “But like us, birds of 
prey have their good days 
and their bad days." 

Just then the beam picked 
out a rabbit We stopped the 
pick-up. cut the engine and 
Mike got out with Scarlett 
and began to walk slowly 
towards the quarry from an 
oblique angle out of the spot- 
light When Mike and Scar- 
lett were within about 30 
yards from the rabbit, it 
decided to run for its life. 

Mike unleashed the jesses 
and Scarlett spread her 3ft 
wings and gave chase. The 
rabbit finked left, right and 
then turned and ran straight 
towards the spotlight. Just 
in time I remembered to kill 
the spot, thereby preventing 
the bird from flying straight 
into the front of the pick-up. 

After a minute or so I 
shined the spot on Mike who 
called her back to his fist, 
her reward a piece of red 
meat Later, in the pub (and 
with no rabbit in the game 
bag) Mike explained: "She 
either catches and kills - or 
it gets away. It’s a great 


thrill to see the bird fly 
free . . . and a relief when she 
comes back.” 

A number of centres have 
opened throughout the UK 
in the last few years and 
demonstrations of flying are 
popular at game fairs and 
country shows. Even celebri- 
ties are taking up the sport 
For fashion designer Alexan- 
der McQueen or Scottish 
rugby captain Rob Wain- 
wrigbt, working with what 
is essentially a wild creature 
out in the open is a way of 
relaxing. 

Like dogs, raptors are not 
just for Christinas, but for 
their working life and then- 
well-earned retirement. A 
bird like Scarlett could be 
hunting for 20 years or more, 
whereas in the wild up to 70 
per cent of the raptors 
hatched annually die in their 
first year and a lifespan of 
six years is average. 

Jemima Parry-Jones, direc- 
tor of the National Birds of 
Prey Centre at Newent In 
Gloucestershire, estimates 
there are between 6.000 and 
10,000 people in the UK who 
own a bird of prey (a similar 
number own owls, although 
these are not usually used 
for hunting). Between them 
these owners have an esti- 
mated 18.000 captive birds of 
prey. 

“I’ve been interested in 
birds since I was a child." 
says 48-year-old Parry-Jones. 
“My first bird of prey was 
Pudding, a kestrel, which I 
had when 1 was six. 
Although I still hunt some- 
times, Tm now more inter- 
ested in conservation and 
breeding. I hope Tm one of 
the more realistic people in 
conservation . . ." 

With no scientific creden- 
tials to her name, and being 
female in the largely male- 
dominated world of conser- 
vation, Parry-Jones’s reputa- 



WDd and free - for a short whBe: the hope Is that the bird win return 


tion has been hard won - 
she is an acknowledged 
authority worldwide on rap- 
tors, has written a number 
of books on falconry and reg- 
ularly advises the RSPB and 
the RSPCA on welfare 
aspects of birds of prey. 

Her father started at New- 
ent in 1966 when it was 
called The Falconry Centre 
and she bought it from him 
in 1985. Today the centre has 
one of the largest collections 
of birds of prey in the world 
and is the leader in captive 
breeding, with more species 
than any other establish- 
ment (49 species to date). 

Although a specialist 


breeding zoo. the centre is 
open to the public - there 
are about 40,000 paying visi- 
tors a year, who provide the 
lion’s share of the centre's 
funding (turnover in 1996 
was £400,000. wages and 
expenses £390,000). Other 
income is generated from 
demonstrations, courses, the 
sale of birds to other centres 
and to falconers, and film 
and media work. 

Nearly all the birds used 
by falconers in the UK are 
captive bred. Despite this, or 
because of it. Parry-Jones is 
worried that it is only a mat- 
ter of time before some of 
the more fanatical conserva- 


tionists target falconers. 

“After hunting to hounds 
and driven birds [pheasant 
shoots], then bunting from 
the hand will probably be 
next in line to be banned. If 
that happens here then Fd 
take the collection to the 
US.” 

■ Acorn Activities, tel- 
01432-830083. offers one-day 
introductory courses to fal- 
conry for £95. 

■ The National Birds of 
Prey Centre. Newent. Glou- 
cestershire. tel: 01531-820 286. 
is open daily from 10.30am to 
5.30pm (dusk if earlier). No 
pets admitted. Adults £4.50. 
children £2.50. 


Fishing 

Dreams of battle 
with the monster 

Tom Fort plans to buy a $2m boat, hire a 
crew and go after marlin. But then again . . . 



N ever having 
caught a fish 

weighing much 
more than a 1 0th 
of my own weight (the 
equivalent maybe, of one of 
my plump calves and one 
shapely foot), my imagina- 
tion boggles a trifle at the 
notion of tangling with a 
beast five times my own 
size. 

Its mighty proportions do 
nothing to inhibit its capac- 
ity for movement It can 
skate the water on its tail at 
speed and leap like a 
salmon but 20 times higher. 
When hooked it runs so fast 
and far that a reel can melt 
under the strain of releas- 
ing the half mile or so of 
line. 

The fish’s snout narrows 
to a vicious prong, with 
which it stuns its prey and 
lashes the water to a foam 
when it is roused. Its eyes 
are huge and black, and its 
dorsal fin rises like a moun- 
tain ridge. Its back is basalt- 
dark, its muscle-packed 
flanks paler, striped or 
sheeny silver. Behind, 
sickle-shaped, is the tail, 
built for speed and power. 

It is the marlin, the great 
warrior of the seas, at the 
mention of which the game 
fishermen of the world 
twitch and jabber with 
excitement. It is the 
supreme sea fishing adver- 
sary, trophy of trophies, 
summit of ambitions. 

Actually. I’ve never seen 
one in the flesh. But I have 
been thinking about them 
since buying a copy of a 
stirring American magazine 
called, with simple elo- 
quence. Marlin. 1 have been 
transported through its 
pages from my own grey 
world with Its rivers of fish 
which all winter have sim- 
ply refused to bite, to a suc- 
cession of dazzling para- 
dises. where the azure 
water swarms with mon- 
sters to set the heart pound- 
ing. And I have been won- 
dering if marlin fishing 
might be for me. 

There are obstacles, of 
which the first and most 
obvious is cash. To do it in 
style (no point otherwise), I 
would need my own boat. 
Flicking through my maga- 
zine, I am much taken with 
the Viking 72 SF, with its 
four staterooms (each with 
its own “entertainment cen- 
tre"), teak and cedar fit- 
tings, spiral staircase, two 


pantries, an electronic con- 
sole crammed with fish- 
locating technology, a fish- 
ing deck the size of a tennis 
court and engines capable 
of cruising at 29mph. 

Having shelled out $2m 
plus for this baby. 1 would 
have to employ a skipper 
who combined the fish lore 
of Hemingway's Old Man 
with the techno- mastery of 
a Nasa egghead, which 
would cost a bob or two; 
and a crew to match. 1 
would have to find a berth 
for it. maybe St Thomas in 
the Virgin Islands or La 
Guaira in Venezuela. And I 
would have to secure sev- 

I lt is the 
supreme sea 
fishing 
adversary, 
trophy of 
trophies 

eral weeks a year away 
from whatever occupation I 
had that was sustaining 
this scale of spending, in 
order to fish. 

Even assuming I get the 
job as president of Heinz or 
Bill Gates' number two. I 
still have my doubts. The 
thing about this sort of fish- 
ing, as I understand it, is 
that it requires virtually no 
skill at alL Hie fisherman 
sits in a padded seat at the 
back of his boat trailing a 
bait behind, sipping a beer 
and waiting for his skipper 
to hunt down a hungry fish. 

There is no art in this, no 
dexterity, no striving for 
the fruits of knowledge. 
What the marlin man 
needs, apart from moun- 


tains of dosh, is endurance: 
to survive the waiting, and 
the battle when it comes. 

Zane Grey, king of the 
cowboy story, was moved 
by an astounding passion 
for ibc great fish of the 
ocean, and he possessed 
this capacity to endure in 
extraordinary measure. His 
greatest fish, the first rod- 
caught marlin to exceed 
1,0001b, came after 83 days 
without catching a fish - “a 
record that will stand". 
Grey noted with his 
humourless relish. 

When the strike comes 
and the hook is set, the sec- 
ondary test begins. The 
fight may last Tor hours: 
hours under a roasting sun, 
heaving against a creature 
whose strength gives it a 
better than evens chance of 
bestmg you. 

I’m really not sure I’m up 
to it Three months bounc- 
ing around on the briny 
without so much as a bite! 
And then there’s my dodgy 
back, and my dicky knees. 
And the heat, 1 really can’t 
take it these days. And 1 
remember catching a 201b 
salmon on the Tay a couple 
of years back, and how at 
the end of it I was in a 
worse state than the fish. 

Tm not saying I’ve ruled 
the idea out Should the big 
promotion come - with a 
pay rise of. say. 10,000 per 
cent - I might look at it 
again. But at the back of 
my mind I have this fear. It 
is that, having caught my 
l.0001b marlin. I would lose 
pleasure in anything less; 
that I would forget the joy 
or a lib perch, of a wild 
trout, of that 101b barbel 
still to come. Do I really 
aspire to be an obsession- 
driven gigantist? I do hope 
not. 


Gardening 

A plant-finder hits 
the bull’s-eye 

Robin Lane Fox finds an extraordinary nursery 



G ardens are a 
month ahead of 
themselves and 
already we are 
having to adjust to lilacs and 
wisteria in full flower in 
mid-April. I loathe the new 
pattern of drought in the 
UK, as does every gardener 
who ban any sense of reality. 

I am damned if it will 
interrupt the modem pattern 
of keen gardening life in 
early spring. With no clouds 
on the horizon, I have been 
busy plant-finding, the sport 
which has opened up for all 
of us In the last 10 
years. 

The rules are simple. You 
need a copy of the most 
recent Plant Finder, now 
under the general guidance 
of the RHS (last year it cost 
£12B9). At random, you can 
follow up nurseries which 
you never knew existed. I 
lik e to plunge in, guided by 
the maps at the end and 
avoiding anything which 
advertises herbs, conifers, or 
ratf-hing but roses. The nurs- 
eries are only slightly less 
interesting than their own- 
ers. 

Sometimes, my plant-find- 
ing hits the target. It has 
just hit a bull's-eye at Cots- 
wold Garden Flowers whose 
nursery requires an act of 
faith on the part of drivers 
but is located at the for end 
of Sands Lane, Badsey. two 
miles east of Evesham to 
Worcestershire. The presid- 
ing genius is Bob Brown 
whom I intercepted as he 
was leaving with his van for 
a demonstration talk at a 
women's lunch group. 

Brown started the nursery 
in late 1991 on an acre of 
ground on which the topsoil 


had been stripped and the 
only crop was a bunch of 
weeds. His previous career 
ranged from school-teaching 
to prospecting for diamonds 
and copper. 

He had, however, the pri- 
mary qualification of most of 
the remarkable gardeners I 
know: he started growing 
plants seriously at the age of 
eight. In five years he has 
amassed an extraordinary 
collection, fame among 
enthusiasts and local experts 
and a staff of six, manifestly 
devoted to his enterprise. 

I There is 
enough here 
for the core 
of any 

connoisseur's 

garden 

In the middle of nowhere 
he showed me the contents 
of his van for his lunchtime 
lecture. I could hardly put a 
name to the large plant of a 
grey-leaved Salvia called 
africana-lutea which be had 
acquired from the Kirsten- 
bosch Botanic Garden in 
South Africa. 

I am one of the few who 
struggles to maintain a pale 
lemon-yellow buttercup 
called Ranunculus bulbosus 
FAf. Burton. It dies out in 
many gardens, but Brown 
was happily taking 30 plants 
in perfect flower for sale to 
his audience. He had thrown 
in an extraordinary ivy 
called Dead Again, which 
was to illustrate the way In 
which plants can be morbid 


but attractive to collectors. 

His prize exhibit was a 
gigantic plant of the 
Chatham Island forget- 
me-not. which was showing 
its exquisite blue flowers 
and huge, glossy green 
leaves to perfection. Few 
gardeners have ever seen it. 
let alone as an exhibit at a 
lady’s lunch in Worcester- 
shire. 

Chastened by this vanload. 
1 asked for a catalogue with 
which to regain my bear- 
ings. Cotswold Garden Flow- 
ers will send these cata- 
logues in return for five first 
class stamps, sent to the 
main office at 1 Waterside, 
Evesham. Wares WRIT 6BS 
(fax: 01386-47337). The staff 
will pack plants for delivery 
by carrier at an extra cost of 
£14 for the first £40 worth of 
plants and will also cope 
with delivery, certificates 
and invoicing for consign- 
ments abroad. 

I will be interested to hear 
from any reader who can 
claim to have seen, let alone 
grown, more than 40 per 
cent of the hundreds of vari- 
eties of unusual perennials 
round which Brown has 
built his list I -was strug- 
gling to put faces to the 
labels on his forecourt and 
enjoyed the supreme reward 
of plant-finding: a harvest of 
exciting, new forms in famil- 
iar families which I have 
never encountered else- 
where. 

Stock varies according to 
season and demand, but the 
main prices are £2.25 or £2.75 
a plant Of course, you know 
such familiar friends as the 
yellow Helianthus whose 
per ennial forms are midway 
between daisies and sunflow- 


ers. Perhaps you know the 
tall Helianthus salidfolius, 
which grew in the great Miss 
Jekyll garden and reaches a 
considerable height with 
stems of narrow, impressive 
leaves. 

Brown describes it as “an 
Afghan hound without the 
responsibility”, but 1 am 
even more interested in his 
other forms such as Mon- 
arch. which is said to have 
flowers like a cactus dahlia, 
and Morning Sun, which is 
an “anemone-centred " 
strong yellow. 

Many of the familiar fami- 
lies in his list contain partic- 
ular forms which are new to 
me and owed to the propri- 
etor's friends, seed-raising 
and general plantamansMp. 


His range of red hot pokers 
Is celebrated, although few 
are red hot and most are in 
colours which have recently 
bounced back into favour. 

He has a marvellous array 
of big. hardy poppies, some 
particularly desirable 
phloxes, several anemones, 
oddities like Caulophyllom 
and Rhodlloa which will fox 
you, as they foxed me. 

Visitors who survive the 
approach road can explore 
five polythene tunnels and 
the range of stock-beds. 
Brown gives marks out of 10 
to almost everything in the 
list, although 10s are rare 
and few things score less 
than seven. I began to work 
out that we have a similar 
eye. although he is margin- 


ally more charitable to 
things with puiple leaves 
and brown flowers. 

Like me, he is particularly 
keen on unusual, excellent 
forms in familiar families. 
Anemones, asters, sedums 
an d p uimonarias are exam- 
ples in the list which include 
some unexpected and unex- 
plored adventures. 

I think that he appreciates 
a good temperament, a long 
season and a distinguished 
relation between flower and 
leaf 

After three hours in his 
tunn e l s . I had begun to won- 
der why I bother with other 
deviations on the plant-find- 
ing route. There is enough 
here for the core of any con- 
noisseur's garden, much of 


which look likely to take 
root, multiply and then 
become an unusual back- 
bone for the next decade. 

As always, I wonder how 
these exceptional growers 
and collectors manage to 
cope with so much and 
remain apparently sane. 
Brown is fortunate to be 
near the Pershore school and 
its horticultural students, 
but they are even more for- 
tunate to be near him. 
because I doubt if many lec- 
tures touch on more than a 
tiny fraction of the plants 
which be himself knows and 
grows. 

Last week, nobody could 
have resisted an extraordi- 
nary type of buttercup. 
Ranunculus cortusifolius 


with big round leaves which 
last through the winter and 
tall, yellow flowers at a 
height of up to 3ft. A 
remarkable specimen was 
flowering in a pot in his tun- 
nel, whereupon 1 hunted 
busily and bought two 
young ones. The catalogue, 
of course, gives them a dis- 
missive five out of 10. a char- 
acteristic comment from an 
owner who is wonderfully 
clear in his likes and didikes 
and willing to test our ideas 
to the limit. 

Send for the list if you can- 
not face the complicated 
journey; it has already given 
me more pleasure and provo- 
cation than any of the hun- 
dreds which I have visited in 
the past 12 months. 
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I n East Anglia mighty 
churches, built during the 
Middle Ages on the profits 
of exporting wool across 
the North Sea, rise out of 
the flat fenland prairies. The 
greatest is St Botolph's in Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, a building of 
Gothic elegance and the largest 
parish church in Britain. Its 
tower, the Boston Stump, is 
grand and beautiful. 

'Hie Stump, Britain's tallest 
church tower, rules the fens for 
miles, acting as a seamark for 
mariners and asserting the pride 
and wealth of a wool port that 
was once second only to London. 
Yet it is a work of magic, with 
stone tracery, crowned by an 
exquisite octagonal lantern that 
seems to v anis h into the sky. 

Boston (Botolph's town), with a 
population of 54.000. still has a 
working port on the river 
Witharn, which runs down from 
Lincoln to the Wash but is 
mostly mud at low tide. A market 
town for local farmers and horti- 
cuituralists, the smart 18th and 
19th century buildings, which 
reveal the town's prosperity of 
1900, contrast with the vacant 
shops and listless youth familiar 
in many old country towns. 

The Reformation also shaped 
Boston. When the monasteries 
and guilds were abolished, the 
Guildhall of the Guild of St Mary 


Bostons an ocean apart 

Gerald Cadogan discovers a strong, puritanical link between two very different towns 


became the town ball, courthouse 
and jail (and is now a museum). 
The dock still stands where Wit 
liam Brewster and William 
Bradford - who became the lead- 
ers of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 
- were tried after being caught 
trying to escape to Holland. 

In 1612, St Botolph's got a new 
pulpit and a new vicar, John Cot- 
ton. who supported Puritanism in 
opposition to the apparent neo- 
papist ritualism of the Church. 
When proceedings started 
against him 20 years later, he 
fled, hid in London, and in 1633 
arrived in Massachusetts with 
several supporters. Others had 
gone there three years before, 
which resulted in the settlement 
that began as Trimontaine being 
renamed Boston. 

Cotton was named "teacher" in 
the First Church of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. and lived until 1652 
as a prolific writer advocating 
theocratic government and con- 
gregational churches. He died 
after catching a cold on the ferry 
across the Charles river to Cam- 
bridge. 



Lincolnshire bargains 


H ouses around 
Boston. 

Lincolnshire, are 
relatively cheap 
compared with southern 
England. Farmland, 
however, is very expensive. 
The best grade 1 silt has 
been selling for £3,000 to 
£5,000 an acre, says Andrew 
Jones of Clegg Kennedy 
Drew in nearby Stamford. 
The smaller the parcel, the 
higher the price it obtains. 

Yet both trends represent 
realistic value. The 
fanners, who have reaped 
handsome profits in the last 
three years, are ready to 
pay good prices because 
they can achieve economies 
of scale by topping np their 
holdings of this productive 
land. 

Bousing is different 
Boston is “quite isolated", 
says Paul Clark of agent 
William H. Brown, and. 
being agricultural, wages 
are low, which keeps prices 
down. Last year Clark saw 
“a steady increase" in 
activity as confidence 


returned, making him 
cautiously optimistic about 
the market. 

The prices are 
mouth-watering. A 
two-bedroom cottage in 
Boston with a garden 
running down to the 
Frithbank Drain (or dyke) 
with fishing stages costs 
£65,000, and a solid 
five-bedroom house- built in 
1901 is £128,000. 

Outside the town, the 
19th century Brayford 
Bouse Farm with five acres 
at East Keal is on offer at 
£220,000, which is near "the 
top of what's going", says 
Clark. Savills is also selling 
three country properties in 
this range. Near Sleaford. 
Elm Farm House at Spanby 
costs £230,000 and The Old 
Bouse at Leasingfaam. 
£200.000. Bridge House at 
Tatters hall, listed grade II 
and next to the National 
Trust's Tatters ball Castle, 
has a £210,000 guide price. 

■ William H Brawn. Boston 
(01205-351010): Savills, 
Lincoln (01522-534691). 



East Anglia’s Boston Stump 

The title of one of his works 
that New Englanders quoted for 
years gives the flavour of the 
man and the time: Milk for 
Babes. Drawn out of the Breasts of 
Both Testaments. Chiefly for the 
Spiritual Nourishment of Boston 
Babes in either England. 


US history Is on almost every Boston corner nans: noun k mttng Ptm uwy 


The American Boston began on 
the promontory of Beacon Hill 
and two other hills (hence TO- 
montaine) on the Shawmut pen- 
insula. between the harbour and 
the Back Bay on the Charles 
river. This remains the compact 
city centre, but it is now less 


steep than the settlers found tt 
The hills were levelled to make 
landfill to extend the area for the 
city between the river and the 
Atlantic. 

Across the river, Cambridge 
dates back to 1630 when it started 
as Newtowne. It changed to Cam- 


bridge a few years later in hon- 
our of the alma mater of many of 
the dissenters, including Cotton. 
Cambridge was the first of Bos- 
ton's many attractive leafy sub- 
urbs. 

The Protestant Reformation 
had a stronger effect in new Bos- 
ton than in old Boston, since the 
Puritans set out to create the bet- 
ter. God-run society they could 
not manage in England, and it 
still influences life and attitudes. 
Religion, education, medicine, 
advanced technology, - finance 
and the arts remain strong in the 
city. 

In 1635, the General Court 
authorised Boston Latin School, 
and a year later (on the day that 
it also banned extravagant dis- 
plays of lace - a solid puritan 
gesture) agreed £400 for the col- 
lege that became Harvard in 1639. 

Boston is the second financial 
centre in the US after New York, 
and it is crammed with colleges, 
universities and libraries. It also 
offers efficient public transport, 
the Red Sox baseball team 
(always exciting, but they have 


difficulty winning the World 
Series) and good food - especially 
fish - in "the home of the bean 
and the cod". 

The arts flourish. The Museum 
of Fine Arts is ooc of the, world's 
great museums, and the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum on the 
Fenway is a gem. Take -lunch 
there an a. winter's. day," sitting 
among banks of Qritirers in the 
glassed -oveHcden^-courtyard of 
this mock Venetian palace,- 

Every comer of Boston seems 
to have a bit of US history. 
Whether political, religious, or 
cultural, so much has happened 
there that it is a delight to visit 
or live in, even for those bn the 
wrong side oT the Boston Tea 
Party. _ 

My best memory of Boston is a 
house tour on Beacon HUL In the 
neat Iate-lSth or early-19th cen- 
tury house designed by Charles 
Bulfmch. architect of the nearby 
State House, a small group of vis- 
itors assembled for Sunday after- 
noon culture. The guide was 
quiet, informed and intelligent. 
He was also very patriotic - ie 
anti-British. Having an English- 
man in the audience seemed to 
sharpen his words. 

Britain could do no right, nei- 
ther for the Puritans nor in the 
1770s. I glimpsed then something 
of the essence of Boston. This 
great city is alive and well. 


Racing ahead in Boston, Massachusetts 



Moon Cottage at 1 Frithbank, Boston, offered at £65,000 



Brayford House Farm at East Kfcai, on offer for SX20JOQO 


I n Boston, 

Massachusetts, the 
prime property market 
has been racing ahead 
like London, and for similar 
reasons. The rise of Wall 
Street “has had a 
significant impact", says 
William Kiley of realtor 
Hunneman & Co-Coldwell 
Banker, as has the growth 
ha high technology in the 
Boston area, with many 
companies going public and 
enriching their founders. 

The market rose 20 per 
cent last year, and fringe 
areas are now gentrifytng. 

T used to get a note at 
headquarters of each listing 
across the area," says 
Kiley. “But now the listing 
and the sale arrive on the 
same piece of paper.” 

People In the financial 
sector and entrepreneurs 
are prominent among the 
buyers. 

The market peaked in 
1987 and was then fiat until 
1989, when It tumbled 25 to 
30 per cent. In 1991, it 
started to come back. 


The change is most 
marked in smart Back Bay 
and Beacon Hlii. These 
areas offer old architecture, 
“a strong neighbourhood 
atmosphere", and are next 
to large green spaces such 
as the Public Garden and 
the Common, says Connie 
Marchiel of realtor I tzk an 
& Marchiel. They are also a 
convenient walk to the 
symphony orchestra and 
the financial district 

Many Back Bay houses 
are city palaces in red brick 
or brown stone. The old 
puritan modesty of Beacon 
Hill, where building 
stopped by about 1850. has 
gone. New industrial money 
caused the change, says 
historian Barbara Moore, 
and people returning from 
Europe on the Grand Tour. 

Many of the early houses 
were converted to 
institutional use bat in the 
last two years have been 
returning ns residences, 
stimulating the market 
with what, in effect, are 
new properties. The largest 


transaction was at 25-27 
Commonwealth Avenue, 
which Massachusetts 
General Hospital sold in 
1996 through Itzkan & 
Marchiel for $5,7m, to 
convert into four 
condominiums. The first 
has just sold at $2.95m. 

Itzkan & Marchiel offers 
some typical Back Bay 
whole houses, with their 
Iate-19th century opulence, 
at prices from around si. 5m 
to S3.5m (for a double-width 
mansion on Commonwealth 
Avenue). A duplex near the 
Public Garden is for sale at 
5699,000, and a penthouse 
on Commonwealth Avenue 
at $ 1.575m. Hunneman lists 
a penthouse in the 
Coshing-Endicott Building 
at $1.2m. 

Beacon Hill is also 
chan gin g fast. Tt “went 
down in the world in the 
1860s and 1870s as Back 
Bay rose”, says architect 
and Beacon Hill resident 
James McNeely. and slipped 
again In the Depression and 
after the second world war. 


People moved out and the 
smart townhouses were 
turned into flats. 

Families are now moving 
back in, the houses are 
becoming single units and 
Beacon Hill is once again 
the smart, small centre of a 
large city. 

At the top of Beacon Hill 
is Louisburg Square, a 
premier address where 
restored houses are on offer 
from ftzkan & Marchiel at 
$3. 95m and 95m. But there 
is no need to pay so much. 
The agent also lists a house 
on Beacon HOI at 51.295m 
and Hunneman one at 
$975,000. 

In the suburbs of greater 
Boston, Hunneman offers a 
sumptuous 1930s 
neo-Georgian house in 
Brookline for $4m. and a 
little further out in Newton, 
a 1907 house built for a 
timber merchant for 51. lm, 
■ In Boston (code 001-617): 
Boston Unlimited (227-4329): 
Hurmeman & Co-Coldwell 
Banker (426-4260); Itzkan & 
Marchiel {247-2903). 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


TEMPLAR COURT 

& 

Squire Gardens 

St. J ofin’s W ood NW8 



A luxury development on St. John’s W ood Road of 1-, 2- and 3-Bedroom 
Apartments and 4-Bedroom Houses with the 6enefit of a private 
landscaped garden. Completion due June 1997. 

• State-of-the-art security systems and resident porterage • Luxury 
appointed kitchens with NEFF appliances • Private patios, terraces or 
balconies • Apartments on new 999-year leases • Freehold houses with 
garages or parking spaces • 10-year NHBC guarantee • Secure 
underground car parking 

SHOW HOME NOW OPEN 
Daily 1 lam-6 pm Tel: 0171-289 5390 




1 - Bedroom from £205,000 

2- Bedroom from £380,000 

3- Bedroom from £495,000 

4- Bed room Houses 
from £550,000 to £695,000 

Car parking spaces 
for Apartments £10.000 

A Development by PAL Properties Ltd 


Sote UK Agent 


r>17i lK'bcnhain 
J Thorpe 


0171 408 mi 


OtratamLlatatiAUE 


Classical English Homes 
in Chelsea 


^ Dwyer Estates pic 



Farrier's Walk, 234 Fulham Road 

in the Royal Borough of Kensington & Chelsea 



! rC •' 






A rare opportunity to purchase a newly constructed freehold property in 
a private road in Chelsea, between Seymour Walk and Hollywood Road. 

• 2, 1, 4 4 J Bedroom Houses available • 24 bear video surveillance 

• Secure, private with pottered entrance gate * Landscaping by Siddeley Landscapes 

• Integral garages with remote control • Private gardens or terraces 

Prices From 

£480,000 To £1,100,000 FREEHOLD 

DE GROOT 

coLusg^ 


11.00am 4.30 pm 


0171 235 8090 


Bloomsbury, WC1 

Recently refurbished, unfurnished 2 bed. 2 bath. 
Mews house with access to Bedford Square. 
Lock up garage avail, by sep. Neg. 

£380 pw. 

St Pauls, EC1 

Fully furnished 3rd floor, 2 bed flat in 
little Britain. Mins from St Pauls. 

£365 pw. 

0171 250 1012 


HURFORD 


CARR 


ERIEND-& 
pALCKE 


CHELSEA PARK CARDENS. CHELSEA SW3 



'-V. ' : :Ay ~y 



An impeenive tow buiM double frontal family house with parking far twocara. 

6 Bedrooms : 2 Bathrooms |l co-mile) 2 Shows Rooms : 

4 Reception Rooms : KitchaVBreakfes Room : 2 Cloakrooms : 

Utility Room : Cellar : Garden : Parking 

„ FREEHOLD 

SOLE AGENTS r*****vi.u 

0171 581 3022 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 




AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO - Near LUTON 

Offering Possible Future Hope Value = 

599.32 acres (242.54 Ha) arable /grass farm 
Rent £32,590 p. a . 

130.16 acres (52.68 Ha) arable /dairy farm 
Ren* £9.111 p.a. 

252.39 acres (102.14 Ha) arable/grassland 
Rent £16,405 p.a. 

249.31 acres (100.90 Ha) arable/grass form 
Rent £12,465 p.a. 

364.36 acres (147.46 Ha) arable form 
Rent £16,950 p.a. 

For Sale as a Whole or in 5 Lots 

01223 84184 I 


rnuMPIIIGTON ROAD 


CAMBHIBGE 


CLUTTONS 


FERADA ASSOCIATES 
LIMITED 

Selected quality Hats & bouses 
of nil sizes lo rent in Central 
London. 

Two week 10 two years. 

Wc serve you best, 

TO! 0111 4 M 78 & 

Fu= 0171 493 3415 





BUYING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
to tot produces (ugh returns. Capiat 
tequned tram only £20.000. SENATE 
INTERNATIONAL pmufcte a complete 
package senneo tan LONDON tot 0171 
406 2*44 EDINBURGH tel: 0131 228 
3638 CAMBRIDGE lei: 01223 300012 
OXFORD Ml. 01865 558002 


Use the Internet to find houses & other 
property from Britain's hading estate agents 

as propei1yfinder.co.uk 

Agent enquiries: Tel: 0171 371 6611 
Email: ipf -admirxS 1 propertyfiiKter.c 0 .uk 


HOMESEARCH LONDON 

Let us search for you. 
London's No. 1 
specialist search company. 

K tel: 44 171 838 1066 1 
fax: 44 171 838 1077 
www.homesearch.co.uk/hom. 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


MID SUSSEX - WINEHAM 

Haywards Heath station 7 miles. Satwtek Airport 1 6 miles 


Lyford Cay 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 



dwiming Colonial style Family Home. 
Guest Hone and office or staff unit. 
Modem am! mpeiMy maintained. 

OMf-Kcr LVxA. Subtropical gulden. 

giunjcd axmtuwy. Leafing 
pnrm^-^ fln « K i^ >N ^ in e WJK . OT 
“•tarilanoe u«a. 53.100,000. 

Fa*: fui «J9 302 5 1 71 fer details 





An nxcepttanaS Country House wrth Bteabetfian ambience to"' ~ 
protective parkland setting dose to good communteattora 

QaBerted hall. 3 reception rooms, wtchenibreaktagt room, playroom. 

5 tteiVoo/ns, 4 offierbediooms arri bathroom. Indian swimfrfngpo^ 
Landscaped gardens wttt pond. Haul Tennis Court. 

Garage and Stabling. Lodge. Parkland. Woodland. Pasture. 

About 88 acres 

CtUtiOrtS' Hayward Haath office (01444) 44.1166, : 

London Office (0171) 408 IfflO' . - 
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A home on the high seas 

Instead of a luxury resort, why not buy into a unique cruise liner, says Anne Spackman 


O n a drawing 
board In Nor- 
way a team of 
designers is 
giving a whole 
new meaning to the term off- 
shore living. They are creat- 
ing homes on ships - luxuri- 
ous apartments that move 
on water. 

The concept is simple. 
Instead of buying a holiday 
home to which you return 
each year, you buy an apart- 
ment on board The World of 
ResidenSea and have a home 
where it is always high sea- 
son. The ship tours the 
world's natural, cultural and 
sporting attractions, visiting 
Rio de Janeiro for the Cami- 
vale or Sydney for the Olym- 
pics or Cape Town for some 
November sun and you fly 
out to join it. The ship’s heli- 
copter picks you up from the 
airport 

In 2000. according to the 
itinerary, your home will go 
from Fiji to Brisbane to 
Auckland for the America’s 
Cup, then on to Singapore 
and Malaysia. In the spring, 
you head for the Red Sea, 
then the' eastern Mediterra- 
nean, and across the globe. 
Two- thirds of the year la 
spent in port 
The cost is around $1,300 
(£1,0001 a square foot. Stan- 


dard apartments range from 
a generous 1,100 to 1500 sq 
ft. with prices between 
$1.22m and $4 .25m. Service 
charges range from $60,000 
to $190,000 a year. 

The ship is due to be 
launched at the end of 1999, 
and already about 20 people 
have signed privately, most 
of them friends or acquain- 
tances of the man behind it 
Knut Kloster. The Klosters 
are one of Norway's most 
prestigious shipping families 
and Knut has run some of 
the world's leading cruise 
companies. 

He also has the advantage 
of being on first-name terms 
with many of his potential 
customers. 

The problem with cruise 
ships, he says, is that the 
private spaces are too small 
and the public spaces too big 
- and too full of members of 
the public. He wants the 
facilities, living standards 
and exclusivity of a luxury 
resort 

So, in the offices of the 
naval architects who pro- 
duced the Sea Goddess 
cruise liners and are design- 
ing the new Disney ships, a 
vessel larger than the Queen 
Elizabeth Q is taking shape. 
It is 15 storeys high, with 
balconies on all five main 


accommodation decks. 

As well as your balcony 
with whirlpool tub, every 
apartment has at least two 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, a 
fully equipped kitchen and a 
large living/dining room. 
Buyers will be offered a 
range of six standard apart- 
ments and three fu rnishing 
styles, in different colour- 
ways, with the furniture 
included in the price. 

There are 250 apartments 

I ‘I tell 
buyers, 
their 

neighbours 
will be people 
like you’ 

for sale and a further 160 
suites for residents' guests, 
staff or for rent on the open 
cruise market While there 
are normally more than 2,000 
people on board a cruise 
ship, the average here is 
expected to be around 650. 

The World offers all the 
trimmings expected by buy- 
ers in the world’s most 
expensive developments. 
Those who sign up early can 


create their own home. They 
can combine two or more 
apartments, bring In their 
own interior designers or 
hang their own art collection 
an board. 

All possible facilities are 
on board. On the top three 
decks of the ship will be The 
Club, a combination of res- 
taurants, cafes and shops, 
function rooms, a library, a 
business centre, concierge 
service, a spa, health dub. 
two swimming pools, a golf 
range and even a full-size 
tennis court on the top deck. 
The ship will even have its 
own stockbroker. All resi- 
dents will be members of 
The Club and have recipro- 
cal arrangements with other 
exclusive clubs in the ports 
where they berth. 

Although this is a new 
concept, it is aimed at a mar- 
ket already bombarded with 
property options. Why 
should the German industri- 
alist or the US plastic sur- 
geon choose to buy an apart- 
ment on a ship rather than 
in a luxury sun or snow 
resort? 

The team behind the Resi- 
denSea project has amassed 
a wealth of technical evi- 
dence to support the idea, 
showing rising net wealth 
and mapping the location of 


the world's billionaires. It 
also has figures demonstrat- 
ing the huge growth in the 
cruise market and how it is 
set to continue. 

But the real basis for the 
venture is a gut feeling 
among seriously experienced 
shipping and cruise people 
that there Is a gap at the top 
of the market waiting to be 
filled. 

The World's brochure 
includes a diary by a proto- 
type customer, US business- 
man Jack and his wife. They 
go to a dinn er party with 
some neighbours, who own a 
vineyard in South Africa: 
she shops with her friends in 
east Asia, while he does 
business: he plays golf in the 
Caribbean while she plays 
tennis. 

“The most important ques- 
tion for our buyers,” says 
Kloster. “is who is going to 
be my neighbour? I tell them 
it will be people like you." 

The ship's captain is Ola 
Haraheim, a former master 
on the leading Royal Vildng 
ships. 


■ Apartments on The World 
arts available through Savills 
in London 0171-730 0S22 or 
from ResidenSea Ltd in Oslo, 
Norway 0047 22 500800. 


On the Move 

Comfort with a 
hint of austerity 

Gerald Cadogan on some unusual homes 


T he Victorian archi- 
tect JL Pearson is 
best known for the 
Gothic correctness 
of his churches, such as the 
great St Augustine's, Kil- 
bum, in north-west London. 
He also worked on alter- 
ations to the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

He is probably least 
known for his houses. But 
one of them is now on the 
market and sbows him In 
an altogether different 
mood from the intentional 
austerities and discomforts 
of his official work. 

Pearson designed the 
(Old) Rectory at Whitwell 
on the Derbyshire-Notting- 
hamshire border. 12 miles 
from Chesterfield and 24 
tram Nottingham. In 1885, 
as a warm and comfortable 
family house. 

Its south-facing main 
rooms look on to a terraced 
garden with open country 
beyond. He blended old and 
new by using stone sal- 
vaged from the earlier rec- 
tory and oak timbers from a 
local barn in the fireplaces. 

The tall, powerful chim- 
ney stacks that dominate 
the roafccape take one back 
to his austere mode, how- 
ever, reminding the viewer 
- and perhaps Pearson him- 
self - that architects do not 
like designs to be too com- 
fortable. Whitwell is on 
offer for £390,000 from Sav- 
ills <01522- 534691). 

Home in a pub 

Conversions are In favour 
in West Sussex. In the vil- 
lage of Cocking, near Mid- 
hurst, the Richard Cobden 
Inn awaits a return to resi- 
dential use. 

The whitewashed pub is 
named after the Victorian 
MP who was bom in the 
district and led the cam- 
paign for the repeal of the 
Cam Laws in the 1840s. He 
also helped arrange a free 
trade treaty with France in 


I860, with the result that 
Napoleon HI was the main 
contributor to the statue of 
him that stands in Camden 
High Street in north Lon- 
don. 

The pub has five bed- 
rooms, and two bars and a 
restaurant that will turn 
Into reception rooms. It is 
an sale for £185,000 through 

Jackson-Stops (01730- 

812357), provided the ven- 
dors obtain planning con- 
sent 

In Woodmancote. seven 
miles north-west of Chiches- 
ter. a conversion of four 
dint and brick barns suc- 
ceeds because it retains the 
character of the buildings 
with such important details 
as traditional bam doors 
and controlling the number 
of cuts for windows made in 
the walls. The high quality 
work is by a young local 
builder, Adrian Bird. 

Three of the Woodman- 
cote bams are still for sale, 
at prices from £285.000 to 
£360,000. The agents are 
Stride & Son (01243-786626) 
and Cluttons (0171-408 1010). 

CGT and farms 

If you have a large capital 
gain, perhaps from selling 
your business, and qualify 
to take advantage of CGT 
reinvestment and rollover 
reliefs through becoming a 
farmer, do not dally. The 
first Budget of the new gov- 
ernment may change this 
part of the farming environ- 


ment as radically as uproot- 
ing the hedges did a genera- 
tion ago. 

Your involvement need 
be no more than buying the 
farm and installing a man- 
ager. Straw in the hair is 
not required. 

Although the CGT reliefs 
can be seen as letting a 
qualifying buyer pay a pre- 
mium of up to 40 per cent, 
fields remain in short sup- 
ply and prices are keen. 
Average grade arable land 
is over £2.500 an acre. Sav- 
ills Research estimates, 
while the best land in the 
eastern counties aod the 
West Midlands has reached 
£3.000 to £3,500 an acre. 

For small parcels, the 
price can be much higher 
still. Farmers never turn 
down the chance to buy 
neighbouring acreage 
(where they can ma ximis e 
profits as seed and fertiliser 
are the sole extra costs), 
and at present, after three 
excellent years, they have 
money in the bank. The 
market in land is “farming- 
driven", says Toby Marden 
of Savills’ Banbury office, 
adding that the CGT reliefs ; 
“just maintain the prices". 

In 1996. 76 per cent of 1 
farmland purchases went to ! 
farmers, as against 68 per 
cent in 1995 and 58 per cent 
in 1994. Savills Research! 
notes, while 62 per cent ofi 
purchases of let farms in 
1996 went to sitting tenants 
(up from 52 per cent in 
1995). i 



The Richard Cobden bin: returning to residential use 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


LONDON PROPERTY 


STRUTT ZtAU 
PARKER^’ 


On the instructions of the 11th Earl De La Warr, the 
9th Earl of Chichester, the 9th Earl Spencer, Members 
of the Aristocracy and others 

A Sale by Auction 

of 33 Lordships of the Manor and 
3 Feudal Baronies 

at The Ironmongers' Hall, London EC2 
on Thursday 15th May 1997 at 2.30 pm 
(Catalogue £15.00 Limited Edition £35.00) 

Catalogues and inquiries 
through the auctioneers 

E-mail: strutLchelm@dial.pipex.com 
http://www.struttandparker.com 
Coval Hall, Chelmsford, Essex CM1 2QF 
Tel: 01245 258201 Fax: 01245 355299 


GALLOWAY - 
SOUTH WEST SCOTLAND 
CROYS ESTATE, KIRKPATRICK DURHAM 


DUMFRIES - 15 MILES 


CARLISLE 50 MILES 


A rare opportunity io acquire a Mansion House with period features 
in scenic Galloway enjoying an elevated position overlooking 
the Uir Valley and hills beyond together with Lodge. 
Cottage. Mill House. Mill BiiMngs. Stable Buildings. 
Walled Garden. Woodlands. Salmon Fishings in River Urr 
and 35 acres of Parkland, Gras spark and Woodland. 

Offers over £400,000. 

Farther particulars from: 

GILLESPIE GIFFORD & BROWN. 

Solicitors & Estate Agents, 

Royal Bank Building!!, Castle Douglas DG7 IN A 
1U: 01556 503744 


Thatched cottage, 

NR WANTAGE, 

450 vrs old, all mod cons. 

4 bedrooms, det dble garage, large studio, 
sth fac garden £265,000 
Tel: 0181 741 8729/012 35 751 620 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


t 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region. Montrcux, Villars. 
Grnyfcre. Valais 
Luxurious Apartments & Chalets direct from builder. 
Company domiciliation, and Swiss residency advice. 
LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Tel Swiss: int 41 21 9SV 20 20 Fax: 41 21 964 70 44 
Tel UK; Int 44 tO) 181 006 0515 


COTE D'AZUR ( Cannes) 


| Exceptional luxury vilb in Caones/Vallauris mi in 2400 sq. of unique grounds with 
unotKZmc&btc view of Cannes and the Med Sea. The main residence comprises 
4 DO sq. ikxomrnodaikm of highest standard. 5 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms, swimming 
pod. whirlpool, sauna, large cellar. Independent dal house-keeper* 1 60 sq.) 

Price: Ui million FF 

This property is available for occupation immediately. Interested ponies should 
contact: BBL-Trug. Mrs Carine B inter, id +332.4967679832 


Beautifully 
Situated villa 

one hundred metre* from vttt on 
Gmi [stand of Skiathn*. 

360 sq.m, hilly furnished set in 
5,000 sq.m, of UmWapcd terraced 
gardens with uninterrupted views 
of the the sea from balconies. 
Large lounge dining room 
4 double bedrooms 3 lull 
bathrooms l’ ensuitr) phis guest 
toiler large lull* equipped 
poggenpoh! kitchen. Separate 
sell -contained staff 
ikxommodaiion i-ortsuung of 
i&ung/living room. Double 
bedroom lull bathroom plus large 
kitchen. Garaging for two vsk 
phis garden stores. 

Price USS 700 frOO 

For broctanre/iurtiier detail* please 

contort TW . 44- 171 -22 I -SH5 

Fav 4J.J71-727-3N63 


VTLAMOURA 

ALGARVE 

MagpukeM * tfla - 6 bedroom* and 
S bothroutm. OerlotAmg Ptnhal gfllf 
raundekae to martna. Lnubcapcd 
gardens. Lg modem kitchen, L-shopcJ 
lounge, dbt puaee - nutty mm. 
Tnp quality furnishing'. 

fully tutiHshed. 
b/X - louncc (hwnble. 
asoMU 

Tel Owner: ®M5 IP* 321207 


I FRANCE - Provence 


At 75 milt from Genera or 
SO min from Mcmtreus 

VILLARS - 
SWITZERLAND 

is an in te ma t tonally renown wbucr- 
aunimur-resoR. close to the centre, 
we offer in a typical chalet. 

I- and 2 -b«d room-apartment* 
and one exceptional dup)e«-toof- 
aponmcni of lUSnt 1 + 2 balconies. 
Our prtcoa are unbeatable. 
Much lowcrSFr. new law for 
purchase and mak by foreign 
buim, two pivxl reasons to irnoi 
now. P lease call the dcvelcper direct. I 
St Moriont. 0041 79 203 9352, or 
fa* 0041 22 "33 1409. 
lie will he glad u> infonn >«i </>• 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Sales. Rentals and Property 
Management. Thomas 
C.Gardner.'Continental 
Properties, Lid. 

Td: 1 -202-332*1 544 
, Fax: 1-202-462-3053 
e-mail: propertees@msn.com J 


SO TOG R A NOE MAHlNA - PtmthouM 
actnl 3 twos. 3 baths. I oting<* daring. 
PUW. My Mod KBtSton. 3* eonaUonlllB. 
Garage. D60.000 Tttf 0IG» B J27« 


For Sale 

Near the Lac St Croix and 
the Gorges du Verdun, small 
attractive furnished apartment 
in 17ih century manor house. 

I bedroom, bathroom, 
living room, filled kitchen, 
swimming pool, tennis court, 
parking area. 


Write toe 

Box RSI IS. Flundai Hines. 

| Ont Sortltitark BAtg. Londcu SE1 SHL| 


For all your 

| mpritemrotti gdl or £nc for 
oar free property guide. 

Tel 01461 714445 
Far 01481 713811 

.Shields Op 

(Stall AGENTS 
1 Tiw AtWar. laatt InbuU, 
Si. Hut rn CamMV CL 


INANOVERGA, 

A TWO STOREY HOUSE 
FOR RENT 

(2 bedroom. 2 WC. ioK tim . Srin^njora drl 
located ini mdxncsal idh£e. with 

C r etan m idutmle JOuttL ten 

idnm tn ar io rfac KtoJ c. to die 
|mudi of the Pnopanene ■KUarasa jGreecci 
Contort MrErrikesTzannu 
Tcfc ■»» 1 6756X26 
Fac -30 1 1.WH3 


SALES 

RENTALS 

MANAGEMENT 



Vn-LAS IN THE SOimOF-FBAXCE 
Foe the hen i t fc ai on of the Toeo renal 
x i9d lira Marne Carlo to Si Trope: 
and inland to fcnoosc. including 
the Lnfcemn. contact the English 

qicmlw hvin j on the C£v d'Azur. 
Call i37M V3 12 M DO or (n <9 173401 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

Marbella Offices. For 
Information & Price list ring 
0181 903 3761 anytime. 
Fax 3559 


MARBELLA AREA • up IP 1000 resale 
pepMas avofaUe - eof Swat Monaural 
Treqahane 0630 163161" cr 0151 «4» 
3507 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
ott, new S &M properties, legal coftflnn 
Me. Ask <or your FREE copy now. Tel: 
061947183* 

BARGAIN! BIOT (N. CANNES) - 
Large 7 twhnorn house. S sere graoen 
+ pool £S5m Fis. Coas S Csuwy; S» 
Englah Estate Agents on the French 
Rtvwa *33 (0) 433753107. 

www.nou3ins-COn: 

DORDOGNE - 300 yr old tamtfmse m 
40 scree- Large ham A awatnang peoL 
BeaubfuDy restored 5 bedrooms, 3 
bifinooeb bunse, iatije hiiEi ia ri flMtafla 
room. £15.000 pa renfrfahnri mesne. 
Pnee:l .500.000 FF Tat 01222 521348 

CORRECTION 

SW FRANCE 1BS1 Luxury w3a on Rare* 
Ttun re Tovtnse. CompMalyfumlstwL 
S2HWCC <33j5B3-et&A13 

hte L'.Wwwpplan&ji el ' t; ■alta l'lemlm] 


Your own country lodge 

BESIDE THE RlVER THAMES 



Aylesford 


T he glorious rivenide haven of the Haricyford Estate offers 

magpUicenl holiday lodges, an IS bole, par 7 2 golf comic and a 
marina in the seclusion and tranquillity of 280 acres of wooded 
parkland overlooking the Thames. 

The reverse living lodge Is a new concept, btdh of traditional 
Norwegian logs, designed to exploit the magnificent views of 
Harfcyford looking across the Thames. 

Now you can buy a luxurious holiday lodge within thb beautiful 
Estate with an entitlement to golf membership and make a pari of 
Hirieyford'i priceless heritage your own. 

Prices start from £147,950 
Sales office open daily from 10. OQam to 5.00pm or call: 



SAVILLS 


01628 402309 

Fax 01628 478247 
Internet http:// wirw.propcrtyffaxlcr.c » jili/liaricyfand 

1117 HARLEYFORD 

Harlejrfonl Learn Enu tp ns a lid., HaHerford Es t a t e, 
Henky Hoad, Marian, Backs SL7 2DX 



ON INSTRUCTIONS OF TRUSTEES 
PRIME RESIDENTIAL 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
SHEFFIELD TERRACE, 
KENSINGTON. LONDON W8 
A substantial (C. 7342 square feci I 
house designed by Alfred Waterhouse 
and built in 1876. The property was 
convened in 1990 into three flats which 
are currently occupied on company lets, 
tbc last of which expires on 11.11.97. 
The estimated rental value if re let is 
£3.300 per week (£171,600 per annum). 
LEASEHOLD PRICE £2300,000 stc 

BCSt RJRTHER DtHAIU PL£ASE CONTACT BRENDAN ROBERTS C41 SUZ2E HOfWNSON f 


Tel: +44171 351 2383 

Fax: +44 171 35 1.. 3740 


Aylesford 


OLD CHELSEA 

UPPER CHEYNE ROW SW8 

An nnoaunl nnd Individual studio ntylc 
property currently comprisLag approx- 
imately 4,700 ff'. Architects plans hose 
been prepared to create a contemporary 
borne snhjoct to planning with a megni- 
Sorat studio reception roam 1 26ft ceiling 
h eight L 

Hie proposed arngnmndarioo and 

ENT HALL • LGESTUDIO RECEP 
■ DINING RM ■ LIH/STUDY • 
KnVBRKFST RM • 5 BEDS • 4 BATHS 
■3 ENSi • DREES RM • STAFF BED 
WITH EN8 BATH • CLKRM • GDN 
- CHTYRD GDN. 

PRICEl E2.tJOO.OtlO 
SUBJECT TO CONTRACT 

FREEHOLD 
BOLE AGENTS 


SAVILLS 


TO LET 

OxfonfafUre, Ldlk Hncfcy 
A rare opportunity to rent a recently 
oomennl period coach haute offering 
high quality Botcommodatioa oi the 
grounds of a country bouse. 5 
bedrooms. 3 bat h r o om t. kitchen/ 
breakfast room, utility. 3 reception 
rooms. Double guape Private south 
facing garden, use of i teams court. 
Available nnmcdUndy Un f mashed. 

SavOs 01491 579990 


IRISH 
COUNTRY HOMES 

I Personal nationwide home | 
search service 
Tel. 00-353-1-2866991. 
Fx- 990 



0171-351 2383 


ASHLUM PLACE SW7 ■ Bright iff Bed 
Fta meriooMng godena. £375 p w - Tel 
01672-563571 or 0T7I-3S4 -25 1 9 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


WEST SUSSEX 

60 acres, long low 15th Century 
house. 5 bed*. 3 baths, 3 large 
*. clustered around ancient 
bom and granary fpplcx-lndoor 
riding school, stables, beautiful 
relocated bam in field near long 
drive. Suitable City fund rollover. 
£850.000 

Tel: 01403 7413 93 



one pta acres. Swimming pool 
5 miles north of Boston iUKj. Extra 
land available subject to separate 
negotiation. £260X00. 

Td: 01205 363967 
Mayfair Offices Td: 0171 408 1400 I 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

For Sale £130,000. 

Recently refurbished large 
4 bctlr corned detached bungalow. 
12 years old set in V, acre of land. 

Large entrance hall, 3 double 
bedrooms (fitted ward robes I. large 
living room with briquette fin: place, 
large kitchen, conservatory. Large 
landscaped gardens, security lights. 

U -drive, double garage. 

I hr 45 mins front London. 

Tel: 01406 363048 



GERTON] 


W Surrey Nr Godalming 

Sen. 2 bed luxury cottage courtyard 
setting Facilities Hsriude floodlit 
tennis courts, indoor poot Sri acres 
pounds, security pres, garage, fined 
kitchen. Far Sale £157 JW 
*fafcQ17Ha39W(T) ~H!BH834l722afn 


BALDERSTON 

Residential & Commercial 
Sales. Lettings and Ma na geme n t. 
Surveys. Valuations 
and Investments. 

Boston i leading local mdependoil 
: agent. R1CS/ISVA7NAEA 
TeL- 11205363967 
Fast 61205 310S37 


Humberts 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Principal part of fontief Rectory 
Grade 17 Lined, tcccp hall. iwolif 
utilities. 5 recep, study. 5 beds, 

4 bath. 9A flat. Garaging, gardens, 
£285.000 




01636 70-140 1- 


FOR SALE 


GROSVENOR SQUARE 
MAYFAIR, W1 

A bright and spacious 
maisonette of over 3.600 sqfi: 
in an imposing and sought 
after building. 

Affording southerly views 
onto the square from the main 
reception areas the 
accommodation provides 
S bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

3/4 reception rooms, 
kitchen/breakfasi room. 

Lease 37 yre . 

Offers to the region of £I.Im 
Joint Selling Agents 




Debenham 


Thorpe 

Residential 


Lmgwfiir.-Tl 
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Cookery 


English 
food that’s 


fit for 


patriots 


Philippa Davenport waves her St 
George's Day flag for regional cooking 


A s St George's Day 
approaches, next 
Wednesday, patriotic 
spirits begin to rise and 
culinary flags unfurl 
over the stately homes of England. 
Confidence in England's produce is 
being renewed and a classier cook- 
ing style is emerging. High time. 
Even the sleepiest comers of the 
shires have woken op at last to the 
mistake of killing vegetables by 
drowning and weighing down 
stews with lead balloon suet dump- 
lings. 

Country cooks now freed from 
those tyrannies seem sensibly 
wary of the dangers of falling too 
heavily under the thrall of Mediter- 
ranean and oriental influences. 
Having seen and tasted the dire 
results of sun dried tomatoes, cous- 
cous and lemon grass with every- 
thing at the tables of indiscrimi- 
nate fashion-led city cousins, they 
have apparently decided that the 
best way forward lies in keeping 
one foot (hut not two) in the past 
Raising the roof with bawdy 
mock medieval banquets is. with 
luck, a nightmare of the past. The 
trend now is more restrained. 
Regionally, proper historic 
research and thoughtful contempo- 
rary interpretation are all taken 
into account when devising a bill 
of fare. This better informed 
approach should, one hopes, enable 
good taste to return to the fore. 

The National Trust has just 
announced the launch of a new 
catering policy designed to encour- 
age the kitchens of individual prop- 
erties to develop their own distinc- 
tive menus. Given the diversity of 
its properties, from the grandest of 
the grand to quaintly modest, their 
richly varied histories, and the 
wide range of countryside covered, 
this seems a logical step and poten- 
tially very good news indeed. 

To make greater use of local pro- 
duce rather than centralised pur- 
chasing power (using some ingredi- 
ents grown on the properties as 
well as local harvests supplied by 
neighbourhood gardeners, farmers 
and fishermen) shows proper pride 
of place and a welcome return to 
seasonality. It also suggests that 
ingredients going into the kitchen 
will be beautifully fresh. 

To delve into archive material, 
borrow' from regional traditions, 
inject occasional contemporary 
punch and produce an appetising 
sum total, calls for a careful balan- 
cing act. It would be easy to fall 
into the historic fossil trap or go 
over the top in a reactionary back- 
lash against the worthy and unin- 
spired uniformity of much of cur- 
rent National Trust catering with 
its nondescript vegetable soups 
and savoury flans, scones and 
cakes. How wise to put a toe in the 
water with just eight properties 
exploring the scheme this year, 
and what a good move to appoint 


By the 18th 
century, a 
few royals 
and dukes 
began to 
employ their 
own private 
confectioners 


O ne of the more 
enterprising 
themed food 
weeks begins on 
Monday April 28. It 
celebrates the food and wine 
of the neglected Marche 
region of Italy and has been 
devised by Italian food 
specialist Pietro Pesce and 
Marche-born chef Franco 
Taruschio of the Walnut 
Tree Inn. Abergavenny. 

Authentic Marchiagini 
dishes - three starters, three 
pasta dishes, three main 
courses and three desserts - 
and 16 different wines will 
be on offer at A1 as lair 
Little's restaurant, in Frith 


FOOD AND DRINK 




-y 


Sara Paston-Williams, food histo- 
rian, writer and caterer, as project 
leader. 

I know that Hidcote Manor in 
Gloucestershire, which boasts one 
of the loveliest gardens in Britain, 
is one of the pioneering eight prop- 
erties. I have not seen its new 
menu but I like to think it will 
make good use of such regional 
specialities as Single Gloucester 
Cheese (Mrs Smart’s unpasteurised 
version is exemplary) and the meat 
of traditionally raised Gloucester 
Old Spot pigs (which fatten happily 
and conveniently on whey left over 
from cheese-making). I would like 
to think that the cheese will more 
often be served as cheese than used 
In cooking, offered in generous 
wedges with local apples, celery 
and walnuts, home-made chutney, 
salad leaves or tomatoes according 
to season. I hope too that lardy 
cake baked on the premises will be 
featured - a fruit-studded bread 
dough, lightly spiced and gener- 
ously enriched with the melted fat 
of those excellent pigs. 

One of the most Interesting 
places to visit over the weekend of 
the early May Bank Holiday in the 
UK will be Syon House at Brent- 
ford, the London estate of the Duke 
of Northumberland, where an 
extravagant display of historic des- 
serts, jellies and ices will go on 
show. 

The private family dining room 
will be open for the first time, mag- 





Seville orange marmalade ice-cream, taken from a recipe book of 1817 


nificently laid with a complete des- 
sert course in mid-19th century 
style, with gold-plated cutlery and 
one of the richly gilded French por- 
celain dessert services commis- 
sioned by the third Duke to show 
off the elaborate confections and 
ices that marked the triumphant 
end of a formal dinner in those 
days. Views of chateaux were 
apparently considered appropriate 
decorations for porcelain, “provid- 
ing subjects for conversation for 
those who bad visited them”. 

Also open to the public for 
the first time will be the 
recently rediscovered confection- 
er’s kitchen, cool confectioner’s 
cellar (where ices were made) 
and stove room (for sugar work), 
built in 1820 and left intact, com- 
plete with all their equipment. 


since the end of the last century. 

There Peter Brears. the historic 
house consultant, writer and food 
historian, and Robin Weir, the ice 
cream expert, will demonstrate the 
spinning of sugar, the making of 
ices and such fantasy confections 
as hen’s nest, Mrs Marshall's 
mosaic, green melon in flummery, 
and gilded fish in jelly, making 
them as they would have been 
made using the original equip- 
ment. 

Like most people today. I grew 
up thinking- of sweets, jellies and 
ice crea ms as childhood treats and 
nursery food. But as Brears points 
out. throughout the medieval 
period, confectionery represented 
the ultimate luxury food, beyond 
the wildest dreams of aD but the 
wealthiest in society. In Tudor 
times, the grander the banquet the 
more lavish sugar models, sugar- 
coated spices, candied fruits, fruits 
in syrup and marzipan were served 
- with music, perfumes and exqui- 
site tableware to complete the 
impressive entertainment. 

By the 18th century, while most 
of the gentry bought tn their con- 
fectionery from professional spe- 
cialists, or perhaps relied on their 
household cooks, a few royals and 
dukes began to employ their own 
private confectionere and built spe- 
cial kitchens for them, where they 
worked independently of other 


kichen staff, dedicated to preparing 
fruit preserves, ices and confection- 
ery for their master’s table. The 
fact that Northumberland 
employed his own man suggests 
that he judged the confectioner's 
role as important as did the chef of 
kings and the king of chefs, 
Antonin Carfeme, who wrote: "The 
fine arts are five in number, to wit 
painting, sculpture, poetry, music 
and architecture - whose main 
branch is confectionery". 

SEVILLE ORANGE 
MARMALADE ICE CREAM 
Joseph Bell of Newcastle, former 
confectioner to the Prince of Wales 
(later George IV) and his brother 
the Duke of York, published a trea- 
tise on confectionery in 1817. The 
Duke of Northumberland sub- 
scribed not to one copy but two. 
Bell's recipe for Seville orange mar- 
malade calls for a smooth or fine- 
cut marmalade and suggests 
straining out the peek This splen- 
didly full-flavoured late twentieth 
century interpretation by Robin 
Weir uses vintage marmalade 
sharpened with lemon and 
enriched with dark muscavado 
sugar, the peel is reduced to specks 
in a food processor and included in 
the ice. 

31% vintage thick cat marma- 
lade; 2 tablespoons lemon juice; 2 
tablespoons dark muscavado 
sugar 500ml whipping cream. 


Mix the marmalade and lemon 
juice and process them in a food 
processor until the peel is reduced 
to tiny specks. Add the cream and 
sugar and process very briefly to 
mix well. Cover and chill thor- 
oughly. 

Pour the chilled mixture into an 
ice cream machine and churn for 
about 20 minutes, or still freeze. 

To still freeze (for which the tem- 
perature- of the freezer should be 
-18°C. pour the chilled mixture 
into a shallow polypropylene con- 
tainer so the mix is about 4cm 
deep. Cover and put in the coldest 
part of the freezer. 

When the mixture has frozen to a 
firm ring around the sides and base 
of the container with a soft slush 
in the centre (it will probably take 
1-1% hours to reach this stage), 
quickly process it to a uniform 
slush, or beat it briefly with a 
sturdy electric whisk. 

Return the ice quickly to the con- 
tainer, cover it and return It to the 
freezer. Repeat the processing or 
beating at least twice at 1-1% 
hourly intervals. 

After the third processing, the 
ice will need to be frozen for a 
further 30-60 minutes to be suffi- 
ciently firm to serve. 

■ For further information about 
Ducal Desserts & Ices at Syon 
House, Brentford, Middlesex, on 
May 2-5 ring 0181-560 088L 


Appetisers 


Celebrating the Marche 


Street. Soho (0171- 734 5183); 
Bertonelli's. Covent Garden 
(0171-836 3939); Toto'S. 
Lennox Gardens. SW1 
(0171-589 2062): Zafferano, 
SWl <0171-235 5800): The Old 

Manor House. Romsey, 
Hampshire (01794-517353); 
The Moon and Sixpence. 
HanwelL Oxfordshire 
(01295-730544): The White 

Hart. Great Yeldham, 


The 1 996 Bordeaux 


Halstead. Essex 
(01787-237250); Isola Bella, 
Crown Square, Manchester 
(0161-8317099); Heathcote’s 
Brasserie. Preston 
(01772-252732) and Ferrier 
Richardson's restaurant Yes 
in Glasgow <0141-2218044 as 
wen as at The Walnut Tree, 
Llandewi Skirrid near 
Abergavenny (01873-852797). 

Marchiagano food and 
wine will also be available at 
Salumeria Esrense, London 
SW6 ; Partridges, SWl; 
Giacobazzis, Hampstead. 
NW3: Valentina, East Sheen; 
Owen Owen, Chester and 
Kendals of Manchester. 

Nicholas Lander 



We are one of the UKs top buyers 
of great Bordeaux. 

To ensure your priority copy of our 
1 996 opening offer call 
Kirsty Loftus on 0 1 7 1 -727 6846 
or fax 0171-727 7133 


■ Slow is the quarterly 
magazine of the Slow Food 
Movement based in Bra in 
the hills of Piedmont, 
northern Italy. While the 
movement camp aigns 
energetically against the 
worldwide spread of fast 
food and faster eating, the 


magazine takes a broader 
look at all aspects of eating 
and drinking. Hie next issue 
looks at eating in the streets 
of Vietnam. Japan and 
Spain. Annual subscription 
£26 via tel; 39-172 432519; fax 
39-172 411218 or e-mail: 
slowinfo&slow-food.com NL 


asparagus "Mikado", a 
delicious scallop raviole 
“Iolanthe", guinea fowl in 
Roquefort sauce and peach 
Melba made to Escoffler's 
original recipe. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan 
numbers come in two 
20 -minute bursts starting 
with “Two Little Maids from 
School” and ‘Tve Got a 
Little List". Sit as dose to 
the singers as you can, as 
the words can be drowned 
by the general hubbub in the 
River Restaurant Hie next 
two performances are on 
May 7 and June 4. Call 
0171-420 2698 for 
reservations. 

Giles MacDonogh 


U Gilbert and Sullivan 
enthusiasts will be pleased 
to learn that the Savoy is 
staging a series of opera 
nights. For £55 (wine extra) 
diners are offered a menu of 


John Armit Wines 


BORDEAUX 1996 


■ The up-market 
Shrewsbury wine merchant 
Tanners (tel: 01743-232400 for 
branches) is offering a most 
interesting 1970 single cask 
malt from Aberfeldy 
distillery in Perthshire, 
bottled in 1996 at 50.3 per 
cent. It has an attractive, 
heathery nose and a long, 
complex, peppery finish, 
leading on mature flavour 
rather than oakiness. It sells 
for £39.24. GM 


5 Royalty Studios 
105 Lancaster Road 
London Wi I IQF 


V\4? specialize in the Top Wines at Competitive Prices 
We offer Reliability, Expertise and Security 


We offer Reliability, Expertise and Security 

Contort: 

Magnum Tine Wines PLC 
43 Pull Mall, London SWIYSJG 
Tel: 0171 839 3711 0171 930 6925 Fax. 0171 322 0848 


■ Further to my article last 
week on the 1996 elands, I 
should add that at least 
seven of the first-growths 
made excellent wine. Unlike 
some recent years, Laflte has 
probably been the most 


popular among the Bordeaux 
trade: 78 per cent Cabernet 
Sanvignon, a firm, long 
wine. But for elegance, 

Ch Margaux probably has 
the palm. Haut Brian has 
more Merlot, with 50 per 
cent in the grand vtn. 

La tour Is overwhelmingly 
Cabernet Sanvignon. with 56 
per cent of its PauiHac 
production allotted to the 
grand vin, the balance 
going to Les Fort de 
La tour, and the third wine, 
Pauillac. 

Mooton did not show so 
well when I tasted it, but is 
reported now to have 
developed substantially. 

On the right bank, the 
vintage was less successful, 
owing to much more rain, a 
Cabernet rather than a 
Merlot year. 

Cheval Blanc included 68 
per cent Cabernet Franc in 
its first urine; a long flavour, 
but on the light side 
compared with 1995. 

I was not able to taste 
Petrus, though the head of 
another first-growth 
declared it was “massive”, 
but It may have to offer a 
smaller quantity than 
commonly. 

So far Haut Brion Is the 
first to come out with a price 
- FFr300 a bottle, and is 
selling 80 per cent of Its 
output at tins price. It is 
suggested that others will 
come out at FFr290 a bottle, 
as against FFr230 last year, 
but now with a very wmaTl 
tranche that will be shortly 
superseded. 

The 19966 are compared 
with 1386 and the softer 
1995s with 1985. 

Edmund Perming - Ffmneo 71 


Wine 


no longer 


set m aspic 


Jancis Robinson on a new 
breed of merchant 


O f an the classic 
French wine 
regions, the one . 
that has changed 
most fundamentally over 
the last 10 years is the one 
that looks the most set in 
medieval aspic. Burgundy. 

The old cliche that mer- 
chants, negociants .in 
French, are all baddies and 
growers are all goodies is 
now well and truly out of 
date. Among growers, in 
spite of a perceptible 
improvement in quality 
overall, far too many seem 
unwilling or unable, to be 
good winemakers. 

Among the well-estab- 
lished merchants, on the 
other hand, there, are 
increasing signs of intelli- 
gent life. A higher and 
higher proportion, of the 
wine they produce is consci- 
entiously made, as opposed 
to blended for profit and 
carelessly bottled. Much 
more of it nowadays is the 
produce of their own vine- 
yards. binning the distinc- 
tion between the urban mer- 
chants and the horny- 
handed peasant farmers. 

Of the big merchants, 
Louis Jadot, Drouhin, Faive- 
ley, Bouchard P6re et Fils 
and Louis Latour have been 
making fine wines for years. 
Nowadays real efforts are 
also being made by the likes 
of Bouchard AJn6. Chanson, 
Mommessin, Labourt Roi, 
and Seine Pedanqne, some 
of whose name were synon- 
ymous with merchant medi- 
ocrity not long ago. 

But in the last few years a 
new animal has been 
sighted in the complex but 
lucrative Burgundy market- 
place: much smaller mer- 
chant businesses founded by 
young, quality-driven wine- 
makers. Like the traditional 
merchants they buy in 
grapes, grape' must and/or 
wine and then oversee 
everything until the wine is 
eventually bottled one or 
two years later. But they are 
every bit as passionate 
about squeezing terroir, or a 
sense of place, into a bottle 
as those who run the best 
small domaines. One could 
call them the new terroir 
merchants. 

Two of the oldest of this 
new breed are Chartron et 
Trebuchet and Olivier 
Leflaive, both based in 
Puligny-Mantrachet. Louis 
Trebuchet is president of the 
Burgundy growers associa- 
tion while Olivier is a mem- 
ber of the family which 
owns arguably the most 
famous white burgundy 
estate of all, Domaine 
Leflaive, so both are well 
entrenched on the grower 
rather than merchant side of 
the fence. 

The most flamboyant of 
the lot is Jean-Marie Guf- 
fens, a 42-year-old Belgian 
hothead who is convinced! he 
makes better white bur- 
gundy than anyone else and 
is right enough to be worth 
listening to. 

From a base “in the wil- 
derness viti culturally" 40 
miles south of the Cdte d’Or 
strip of Burgundy’s most 
famous vineyards, he sells 
30,000 cases of wine a year 
now under the Verge! nego- 
tiant label. His own 9-acre 
family domaine, Guffens- 
Heynen in Pouilly-Firisse, is 
run quite separately. 

*Tm one of the three best 
white winemakers In Bur- 
gundy. It’s just a pity the 
other two are so far 
behind," is a typhsai exam- 
ple of his naughty schoolboy 
utterances, although he 
admits Dominique Lafbn. is 
the best “grapemaker" and 
admires Jean-Francois 
Coche-Dury’s cellar tech- 
nique 

Guflfens’ wines are partic- 
ularly taut, intense and, like 
the finest Chablis (which he 
is also now making), the 
opposite of fet 
They need time but have 
already earned him a 
reputation both inside 


EARR VINTNERS 


. No-one. sells more fine 
wine in the UK. 


We mahete easy and profitable 
to sefl year wine. 

Cash or braking 
. terms ofered. 


Contact 

Jonathan Stephens 
TeL 0171 821 2000 
fax. 0171 8212020 


and outside Burgundy. 

For all ~ his braggadocio 
and wheezy sniggers, he is 
rapidly becqming an estab- 
lishment figure, buying one 
of the special casks offered 
at the famous Hospices de 
Beaune auction last year. “1 
don’t remember which, but 
who cares? Some red wine." 
was how he described it 

But he is not so careless 
about the wines he makes. 
“I declassified 30 per cent of 
the B&tard -Hontrachet 
gropes I bought last year 
because for me a Grand Cru 
has to be a whoooosh - like 
a rocket/. Fm Intelligent. 
Therefore I live viscerally." 

He prides himself on buy- 
ing only grapes and on man- 
aging to have a much closer 
relationship with, the grow- 
ers he buys from than a 
larger merchant, dependent 
on brokers, possibly could. 
“What I’m a tittle upset 
about is that the merchants 
are saying they’re doing like 
Verget - but they don’t care 
that much about quality. 
The merchants all have to 
change. Until 1990 they sold 
appellations. Now they have 
to sen wines." 

It is no coincidence that 
all of these three terroir 
merchants specialise in 
white burgundy. As another 
young hopeful, Jean -Yves 
Devevey, who has just 



joined Francois d’AUalnes in 
the latter’s young negotiant 
business, explained: “Most 
growers are better at mak- 
ing red wines; it’s in white 
wines that the technical 
faults . show up. Besides, 
white wines are sold earlier 
so there's an earlier finan- 
cial return." Their 1996 cask 
samples, all white, were cer- 
tainly promising when 
tasted last month. 

One new terroir merchant 
famously specialises in red 
burgundy, however - Domi- 
nique Laurent, a former 
pdtissier with the gift of the 
gab who is much lauded in 
France. 

Rather ambiguously label- 
ling all bis wines- “Dom. 
Laurent", he buys wine and 
fashions it into something 
exceptional in his Nnits-St- 
Georges cellars. He has 
researched and revived 
many a technique from the 
last century and tailors his 
methods (which tend to min- 
imum intervention and max- 
imum new oak) to suit each 
com b ination of vintage and 
vineyard. 

The result is extremely 
ambitious but often tough 
wines which certainly vary 
enormously from appella- 
tion to appellation. 

His Montheiie was, per- 
haps surprisingly, one of the 
most appealing of his 1994s. 
This was also the first vin- 
tage of a new, similar Rhdne 
partnership, Tardieu-Laur- 
enL Of coarse in Burgundy 
nothing is straightforward. 
There are many shades of 
existence between growers 
and merchants, but the exis- 
tence of these new terroir 
merchants can only acceler- 
ate improvements in the 
most exciting wine region of 
an. 

■ In Britain Chartron and 
Trebuchet tomes are avail- 
able from Laytons of London 
NW1, Olivier Leflaive from 
John Armit of London WU, 
Verget from Farr Vintners of 
Iondan SWl, Francois d‘Al- 
laxnes from Morris £ Verdin 
of London SEl and Laurent 
from La Vignenmne of Lon- 
don SW7 and Cave Cru 
Class* af London SEl. 
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TRAVEL 


The scent of 


pre-history 
on Orkney 

Angela Wigglesworth finds a remote island 
community where the past is ever-present 


P ytheas, a Greek 
explorer, is said to 
have been the 
first to write 
about Orkney. He 
sailed there around 330BC 
.ind thought be bad found 
the edge of the world. But 
the islands have been occu- 
pied since prehistoric times: 
Neolithic Age man farmed 
there in 400BC - far ming is 
still Orkney's main industry 
- the Piets came around 
700BC. and Vikings in medi- 
eval times. 

In 1468. Orkney was 
annexed to Scotland but 
Orcadians still have strong 
economic and social l inks 
with Norway, and the coun- 
try's Independence day in 
May is celebrated with a 
parade in Norwegian cos- 
tume through the streets of 
Kirkwall. 

The islands - there are 
about 70, with 17 or so 
inhabited - lie 10 km north of 
Caithness off the northern 
tip of Scotland at the cross- 
roads of the Atlantic and 
North Sea. They stretch 
85km from north to south, 
37km west to east, have a 
population of 20.000, a mild 
climate, fertile land, long, 
light summer nights with 
wonderful sunsets and short 
winter days. 

The island capital - on 
Orkney's largest island, con- 
fusingly for newcomers 
called the Mainland - is 
Kirkwall. Its 12th century 
cathedral of St Magnus, 
whose bones lie within, has 
a splendour that dominates 
the town. 

1 took the ferry from the 
little port of Scrabster near 
Thurso and not far from 
John O'Groats. In just under 
two hours we sailed Into 
Stromness, a port since 
Viking days, and later used 
by the once-nourishing her- 


ring and whaling fleets. The 
town’s main flagstone street 
has no pavement and, 
although only one car wide, 
has two-way traffic because, 
when one-way traffic was 
introduced, it went too fast. 

Gabled waterfront houses 
have their own stone piers 
and slipways, and narrow 
lanes (closes), with names 
such as Kyber Pass and Puff- 
er's Close, called after a for- 
mer town crier, wind up to 
houses built on the hillside. 

At the Pier Art Centre, 
internationally known exhib- 
itors show their work, and 



there is a permanent collec- 
tion of sculpture and paint- 
ings by Barbara Hepworth 
and Ben Nicholson. “If we 
bring in things that are 
good, it will ensure there’s a 
lively and vigorous commu- 
nity of artists here," says 
Neil Firther, the centre's 
director. There is. 

There are no dual carriage- 
ways let alone motorways, 
and no traffic lights. The 
islands have their own news- 
paper. The Orcadian, and 
BBC Radio Orkney. 

To a visitor. Orkney is 
peaceful, friendly and beauti- 
ful. You can fish, birdwatch. 


visit other islands and it 
must be an archaeologists' 
paradise for its prehistoric 
villages and tombs. In 1929, 
Robert Rendall. a local artist 
and poet, was sketching on a 
grassy mound overlooking 
Eynhallow Sound, when the 
leg of his stool suddenly dis- 
appeared into the earth. 

He had discovered an Iron 
Age chieftain’s stone strong- 
hold built in the 1 st century 
BC: the Broch of G urn ess. In 
1850, after a violent sand- 
storm blew the surface 
away, Skara Brae on the 
shore of the Bay of Skaill. 
was revealed. 

This is an amazing site 
with the remains of stone 
houses with stone beds, cap- 
boards, dressers and a work- 
shop built by a community 
who lived here for 800 years 
from about 3100BC. 

Another discovery was 
made in 1956 when fanner 
Ronald Slmison, out for a 
walk one day. removed a few 
stones and found a 5.000- 
year-old burial chamber, the 
Tomb of the Eagles, with 
16,000 bones. 

At Maes Howe, another 
5,000-year-old chambered 
tomb, the walls are covered 
in Viking runic inscriptions. 
Their carver, a man seem- 
ingly aware of his talents, 
left the message: "These 
runes were carved by the 
cleverest man in the western 
ocean." The huge ancient 
stones of The Ring of Brod- 
gar and the Standing Stones 
of Stenness. are mysterious 
and magical places: no one 
really knows what they were 
for. 

To find out about the more 
recent past, I went to the 
Corrigall Farm Museum 
where Orcadian Harry Flett 
is in charge. Hens, ducks 
and sheep happily co-exist 
around the restored 19th 



Klrfcwafl harbour in the evening sunlight 


Retard AcftwathrFtoten Honing Psxuro UQcary 


century farmstead roofed 
with heather and ropes of 
straw; inside, salted and 
dried fish and meat hang 
from the ceiling by an open 
fire over which Flett's din- 
ner boils in a black pot 

He will tell you how they 
used to farm and how he 
makes his own ale from his 
own home-grown here fa 
type of barley). It is an 
acquired taste, he acknowl- 
edges. and 5 per cent 
strength. 

One day we drove over the 
Churchill Barriers that link 
the Mainland to the islands 
of Lamb Holm. Glims Holm. 
Burray and South Ronald- 
say. The barriers, made of 
giant concrete blocks over 
which roads have been built, 
were erected by Italian pris- 
oners in the second world 
war after a German U-boat 
goi into Scapa Flow, a key 


anchorage for the Royal 
Navy during both world 
wars, and torpedoed the Brit- 
ish Royal Oak with the loss 
of 800 lives. 

The barriers were an 
extraordinary building feat, 
but on the tiny island of 
Lamb Holm 300 Italian pris- 
oners. built something else, 
too: a little chapel, one of the 
most moving and beautiful 
man-made thing s in Orkney. 

After Italy capitulated in 
1943. prisoners of war in this 
country were treated more 
leniently. As well as playing 
football with local teams, 
those in Orkney were 
allowed to build a chapel 
and they succeeded in trans- 
forming two corrugated-iron 
Nissen huts into what is now 
called The Miracle of Camp 
60. 

"Bricks" were painted on 
to the curved Inside walls. 


wrought -iron gates were 
made from scrap iron, can- 
dlesticks from stair rods, 
black lamps from bully beef 
tins. Domenico Chiocchetti, 
the artist who designed it, 
copied the altar picture from 
a Christmas card he ha d car- 
ried with him throughout 
the war. Some of the prison- 
ers who built it have since 
returned to see the chapel, 
which they have given to 
Orcadians “to love and pre- 
serve". 

Most of Orkney is low-ly- 
ing, but the island of Hoy is 
more like the Highlands. It 
has grand-scale scenery, ver- 
tical red cliffs and the 450ft 
037m) high sandstone sea 
stack famously known as the 
Old Man of Hoy. 

We walked along the 
beach with its towering cliffs 
and Atlantic rollers, and 
later made our way up a 


heathery hillside where wild 
orchids, violets and beech 
tree grew. Half-way up the 
bill is the Dwarfie Stone, a 
5,000-year-old rock -cut tomb. 

On the way back to the 


Information 

There are frequent car and 
passenger ferries to Orkney - 
from Scrabster and John 
O'Groats, and dally air Hnks 
from Aberdeen, Inverness 
and Wick. Angela 
Wigglesw ort h travelled to 
Inverness on ScotRaifs 
Caledonian Sleeper, with 
lounge bar and restaurant 
now open to Standard Class 
passengers, and continued 
by train to Thurso wtth bus 
to Scrabster. 

■ More fc i fou uation : The 
Orkney Tourist Board, Broad 
Street, Kirkwall, Orkney, 
Scotland. Tefc 01856-872856. 


ferry we passed a chalked 
“Vote for Jo" (Grimond. the 
former Liberal party leader) 
still visible on an old cottage 
wall; and on the open moors, 
a lonely white-fenced grave 
with a plaque to tell the sad 
story of Betty Corrigall 
whom no parish would bury. 

Hoy was a hive of activity 
during the second world war 
when 30,000 men were sta- 
tioned at the large naval 
base there, and comedian 
Tommy Trlnder and singer 
Vera Lynn, to name but two, 
came to entertain them. 

I stayed at the converted 
Mill of Eyrlend in Stenness 
on the Mainland, where 
Morag Robinson provides 
enormous breakfasts and 
excellent evening meals. You 
can also eat superbly and 
stay at the Kreel Inn and 
Restaurant in St Margaret's 
Hope on South Ronaldsay. 



Guaranteed to send shivers down your spina a night In the ice hotel 


If the ice is right ... go to Sweden 

Hugh Camegy selects a hotel with some very cold comforts 

sauna, an ice cinema and an 
ice chapel. 

So how did we get on? The 
main problem was not the 
cold, but our friend in the 
crash helmet and his friends 
who made so much noise in 
the bar we could not get to 
sleep. It seems the Ice Hotel 
has become such a commer- 
cial success that its exoti- 
cism is already under threat 
from Friday night boozers. 

Still, the children nodded 
off on their king-size ice-bed 
and only Hannah remarked 
the next morning that she 
had felt “a little chilly" dur- 
ing the night. 

Once the inebriated snow- 
scooter gang had roared off 
into the Arctic night, Vicky 
and I. too. fell asleep, lying 
chastely side-by-side on our 

□ot-so-king-sized ice-bed like 
a medieval couple laid out in 
stone on a church tomb. 

Marie roused us at 7.30am 
with a welcome cup of hot 
blackcurrant juice. Then it 
was time for an even more 
welcome sauna and break- 
fast. Marie and her col- 
leagues will be greeting 
guests at the Ice Hotel until 
the middle of next month. 
Then the roof will begin to 
sag. “By midsummer, it will 
have ail melted away into 
the river," she says with 
asigh. 

M Jukkasjdrvi Ice Hotel, 
Mcrknadsvdgen 63. S- 98191 
Jukkasjdrvi. Sweden. Tel: 
4&980-66800; fax: 46-960-66890: 
wmc.lappland.se. Price per 
night : SEroSO per adult: 
SKr275 per child, including 
sleeping bags, sauna and 
breakfast. 



T he drunken snow- 
scooter driver, com- 
plete with crash hel- 
met. lurched into 
our hotel “room" just before 
midnight bellowing some- 
thing incomprehensible in 
slurred Swedish. Quick! Stop 
that man before he falls over 
the sleeping children. I 
thought. 

Bui what could I do? Lying 
on a bed built of solid ice 
blocks. 1 was trussed like a 
frozen turkey in an all-envel- 
oping thermal sleeping bag 
with only my face peeking 
out. Even if 1 could get out 
of bed quickly, my feet 
would freeze in the snow 
floor. “**“ offl~ I exclaimed. 

Vicky, lying beside me 
similarly trussed, was more 
effective. She managed to sit 
upright and hiss in very 

comprehensible Swedish 
that our intruder should 
leave. Now. No doubt 
stunned into sobriety by the 
animated and very angry 
Arctic mummy that con- 
fronted him, he did. rv treat- 
ing through the snow tunnel 
that served as I he room 
door. 

Such arc the adventures 
that await guests at the “Ice 
Hotel", the world's biggest 
igloo and one of Sweden's 
most exotic winter attrac- 
tions. Built every year for 
the pnst seven seasons in 
Jukkasjarvi in the Arctic 
Circle, spending a night tn 
the Ice Hotel is. well, an 
experience. 

It begins with check-in at 
the ailjoining "norma!" cha- 
let hotel. Guests ore taken 
into the store room to fetch 


the bulky sleeping bags and 
hear a briefing on how to 
survive the night in a room 
temperature of -6°C. That is 
not as cold as a deep freeze - 
but a LOT colder than the 
fridge. 

“It is best to wear just 
long underpants and a long- 
sleeved vest in bed because 
tf you get too hot you will 
sweat and then you will 
quickly turn cold." said 
Marie. Too hot? Are you seri- 
ous? “Oh yes. the sleeping 
bags should keep you warm 
down to -20." 

Marie had another impor- 
tant tip. “Don't drink too 
much during the evening 
and go to the bathroom just 
before you go to bed. It's no 


fun having to get up in the 
night to go out to the toilet" 

And so with our three chil- 
dren - Fred, aged 11. Han- 
nah, 9, and Patrick. 6 - we 
gathered up our sleeping 
bags to settle down for a 
night in the Ice Hotel. 

The idea for the hotel 
came to Nils Bergkvist. 
owner of the Jukkasjdrvi 
resort, when he and his part- 
ner saw the reaction of visi- 
tors to an exhibition of ice 
sculpture they staged almost 
a decade ago, housed in an 
igloo. 

"People said they wanted 
to sleep in the igloo. It seems 
that people living in warm 
bouses and sleeping in warm 
beds dream of wbat it Is like 


to live in an igloo." says 
Bergkvist. 

Jukkasjarvi is certainly a 
good spot to do it. An old 
Sami, or Lapplander. trading 
post, Jukkasjdrvi lies under 
heaps of snow from Novem- 
ber to June. 

The Ice Hotel has grown in 
size with each season. This 
year it covers 1.500 sq metres 
and is built from 3,500 
tonnes of snow and 1,500 
tonnes of ice cut from the 
river. Work begins in 
November. Snow cannons 
are used to make the walls 
and roots of the main cham- 
bers with the help of big 
steel moulds. 

From the outside, the 
giant igloo looks unspectacu- 
lar. But. inside, it is fascinat- 
ing. This year, the main gal- 
lery is supported by six pairs 
of crystal-clear cylindrical 
ice pillars. At one end is the 
ice bar - where you order 
whisky in the rocks as all 
dr inks are served in glasses 
made of ice. 

In the middle are tables, 
chairs and sculptures made 
of ice. Hanging from the ceil- 
ing is an ice chandelier, its 
light provided through fibre 
optic threads which do not 
beat up like regular electric 
bulbs. The bedrooms are 
built off the main gallery, 
accommodating as many as 
60 people. 

Most guests shiver when 
they realise the beds are 
fashioned from solid ice. Bui 
they have a foam mattress 
on top, with a layer of rein- 
deer skins to complete the 
insulation between sleeping 
bag and ice. The hotel has a 


Skiing 

All downhill for 
big business 

Todd Shapera looks at sponsorship trends 
in some of the biggest resorts in the US 


B ig business Is mov- 
ing in on skiing. It 
wants to be associ- 
ated with the 
sport's youthful, active and 
I good times image and part- 
nerships between corpora- 
tions and ski resorts are 
springing up. 

For example: a Jeep tele- 
vision advertisement fea- 
tures seductive skiing 
scenes and offers season 
passes to New England cus- 
tomers who buy or lease 
vehicles: Mobil service sta- 
tions offer discounted lift 
tickets or beginner lessons 
at Vermont resorts such as 
remin gton and Sugarbush: 
at Quebec’s Mt Tremblant. 
ski instructors wear IBM 
patches on their parkas: 
and the ski patrol at Black- 
comb, British Columbia, is 
sporting General Motors 
badges. 

As the ski industry in 
North America consoli- 
dates, newly formed multi- 
mountain conglomerates 
hope that carving promot- 
ional partnerships with 
sports -oriented consumer 
brands will help lure skiers 
to their mountain resorts. 

Similarly, big companies 
are keen to have their con- 
sumer brands associated 
with skiing. In many cases, 
mountain resorts are ideal 
promotion sites for their 
products. 

Kathleen Willis, for The 
American Skiing Company, 
which owns eight of New 
England’s premier ski 
resorts, says: “We are 
looking to become partners 
with companies which 
share a common message 
that skiing and snowboard- 
ing are beautiful, challeng- 
ing and cool." 

Combined, those eight 
mountains drew more than 
3.5m skier visits last season, 
a critical mass which offers 
marketing synergies that 
were not possible when the 
resorts operated Indepen- 
dently and competed with 
each other. So while Jeep 
tries to sell more vehicles, 
its television spots are 


simultaneously giving an 
energetic plug for siding in 
the American Skiing Com- 
pany's resorts. 

Similarly. Mountain Dew 
believes it can sell soft 
drinks by promoting skiing. 
Sales manager Frank Tan- 
sey says a pulsating “Do the 
Dew Down the Slopes" 
advertising campaign tar- 
gets 18 to 38-year-old “fun 
seekers - '. Purchasers of 12- 
pack cartons receive Iearn- 
to-ski coupons at the Ameri- 
can Skiing Company's 
mountains. 

Willis says the advertise- 
ments and brand links "con- 
tribute to the sense that we 
are the place to be”. Tansey 
believes that Mountain 
Dew's winter sports promo- 
tions contributed to the 

I The potential 
of new 
strategic 
partnerships 
is only just 
being tapped 

cola's double-digit sales 
growth in the north-east US 
last year. Mobil's ski and 
snowboard coupons gener- 
ated more than 100.000 
redemptions last season. 

The largest skiing corpo- 
ration in North America, 
Vancouver-based Intrawest, 
which owns resorts includ- 
ing Mt Tremblant, Black- 
comb, and is in the process 
of securing neighbouring 
Whistler, takes a different 
tack in its own partnership 
arrangements. "We focus on 
adding value to guests’ pre- 
mium resort experience," 
says Intrawest's Sean Lan- 
guedoc. 

Hence, a programme at 
Blackcomb by BC Tel Mobil- 
ity, the mobile telephone 
network, which provides 
pagers to parents of ski 
school students. The compa- 
ny's marketing manager, 
Michael Soy. describes 


Black comb's skiers as “an 
ideal market for linking 
pagers to family communi- 
cations and child safety". 

Also at Blackcomb. Gen- 
eral Motors offers resort 
patrons test-drives in 
four-wheel drive and sport 
utility models in wintry 
conditions on a snowy 
obstacle course. 

Intrawest regards this as 
adding to the guests’ overall 
resort experience, because 
they are not likely to have 
the time or opportunity to 
test-drive the vehicles in 
mountain conditions other-, 
wise. 

As part of the package. 
Intrawest persuaded Gen- 
eral Motors to support 
mountain safety pro- 
grammes. These include 
loaning helmets to ski 
school children and sup- 
porting the ski patrol. “The 
helmets reinforce our safety 
image with parents. It’s a 
good fit for the company,” 
says Jean Simmons, adver- 
tising manager. 

At Mt Tremblant, another 
Intrawest resort, ski 
instructors began wearing 
IBM patches on their parkas 
after the computer company 
installed a system that 
helps the ski school track 
the schedules of more than 
200 instructors, as well as 
student records. 

Mountain managers and 
corporate marketing depart- 
ments appear to have only 
just begun to tap the poten- 
tial of such strategic part- 
nerships. 

This summer, for exam- 
ple. Whistler/Blackcomb 
plans to announce a new 
pact with footwear giant 
Nike. Nike intends to fit out 
the resort's snowboard 
Instructors as part of a ven- 
ture into winter sports. 

“It will be a very impor- 
tant deal for both compa- 
nies," says Languedoc, 
adding: “It's ideal brand 
positioning. We are both 
into athletic lifestyles, per- 
formance. aggressive 
growth and being extremely 
competitive." 
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travel 


S tanding on the 
upper deck of the 
Aegean ferry I 
strained my eyes 
for a first sight of 
my island destination. But if 
ancient mariners were to be 
believed I needed more of a 
sense of smell 
“The Perfumed Isle" - that 
is what they called Chios, fts 
unique seen! ft was claimed, 
was as good an indicator as 
today's radar. Apparently it 
lured Columbus to voyage 
eastwards before heading 
west to look for America. 

Yet the islanders must 
have felt it a mixed blessing. 
All too often the cause of the 
scent proved a fatal attrac- 
tion. It brought every pillag- 
ing nation from Venetians 
and Genoese to Turks along 
with pirates to kill and plun- 
der. 

They were all hungry to 
lay their hands on the resin 
of the mastic plant that still 
grows there in profusion. 
This plain but strongly aro- 
matic bush also added a 
word to our vocabulary - 
masticate. From that, it is an 
easier step to understand 
why Chios also gets the nick- 
name of “The Chewing Gum 
Isle". 

For many years mastic 
was the basis for the gum 
until a cheaper substitute 
came along. It also made a 
chewy sweetmeat. So desper- 
ate were the Ottoman sul- 
tans to get it to keep their 
harem happy that they plun- 
dered the whole stock at the 
point of a scimitar. Nowa- 
days. tt is mainly used to 
make a liqueur and a jam. 

For centuries. Chios has 
been one of the Aegean's 
star attractions, so 1 had 
expected it to be suffering a 
contemporary style invasion 
- from mass tourism. Not at 
all. This was one Greek 
island not sinking under a 
weight of concrete high-rise 
and souvenir shops. 

The overnight ferry from 
Piraeus was mainly carrying 
Greeks, mostly returning 
islanders. I could have flown 
in by aircraft on the daily 
scheduled service but the 
“wine dark sea” crossing is a 
more relaxing preparation. 
Arrival in the main port. 
Chios Town, also provided a 
due towards Bx piainipg the 
absence of tourist hordes. 

Lying moored under the 
imposing Venetian fortress 
was an array of large luxury 
yachts more evocative of 
Monte Carlo. Strangely so in 
an unsmart workaday har- 
bour. But this was no secret 
jet-setting hideaway, as I dis- 
covered from a helpful local. 
This was the yacht owners' 
home port He also added yet 
a third nickname for Chios. 
“We call this the Ship- 
owners’ Isle," he explained. 

Chios, it is claimed, has 
more top Greek shipowners 
than anywhere else in the 
Aegean. They include such 
leading names as Livanos. 
Lemos and Chandris. 
Although they spend much 
of their busy lives elsewhere 
round the world, they return 
in summer as instinctively 
as salmon drawn to their 
spawning grounds. 

It is their love for their 
homeland that has. I was 
told, kept mass tourism at 
bay. They do not want its 
traditional way of life and 
scenic charms bespoiled. 
Greater privacy for them- 
selves in their lavish man- 



ure (tea Moni monastery. Chios: drive anywhere and you come across fascinating andent habitation 


Exploring the shipowners' isle 

Bin Glenton finds a Greek island that has avoided the perils of concrete high-rise and souvenir shops 


sions might also have a bear- 
ing on it. In return, they 
have contributed millions 
towards providing local ame- 
nities such as a hospital and 
an Olympic-sized swimming 
pool. 

Paradoxically, they also 
had to build one of the 
island's few hotels of any 
size. There was such a lack 
of quality accommodation 
they had nowhere to house 
the overflow of their guests. 
Even today Chios boasts 
little in the way of tourist 
resorts. There is a moderate- 
sized seaside one with a holi- 
day complex, but it would 
hardly be noticed on a 
crowded island like Rhodes. 
Historically, the seaside is 
something the inhabitants 
steered clear of. Centuries of 
invasions forced them to live 
well inland for safety's sake 
in buttressed villages. 

I doubt you will find a 
finer example of a fortified 
settlement in the Aegean 
than Mesta. This walled 12th 
century habitation is an 


architectural Brazil nut 
needing some cracking to 
enter. There is just a single 
tunnel-like entrance leading 
into almost subterranean 
roofed, narrow streets. A 
potholer would revel in 
exploring the mysterious 
crannies that once hid villag- 
ers from attack. 

All at once I found myself 
in Mesta 's tasty kernel - a 
marvellously preserved cen- 
tral stone square. It was a 
veritable time capsule as 
well. Even the half a dozen 
inhabitants there looked a 
medieval throwback. At the 
one. small open-air caffe a 
man was reading poetry 
aloud to a companion. It 
might well have been from 
The Iliad. Chios boasts of 
being the birthplace of 
Homer. So do half a dozen 
Greek places but who’s 
counting? 

At another table a stout 
woman was loudly chatting 
to a friend. My local guide 
told me dryly; “She’s report- 
ing all the village news - 
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Mesta's version of the local 
radio station." Anywhere 
else round the Aegean this 
place would be besieged by 
organised coach parties yet I 
was the only visitor this late 
spring day. Maybe it gets 
busier in high su mm er 
although Mesta gets just a 
brief mention in the local 
tourist pamphlet History is 
so much an ordinary way of 
life here. 


Drive almost anywhere 
along the fairly reasonable if 
narrow roads on this 30 by 
15 mile island and you come 
across some fascinating 
ancient habitation. A few 
min utes* drive from Mesta 
stands Pirgi, with its eye- 
catching medieval b uilding s 
decorated in unique “xysta" 
style geometric grey and 
white patterns. 

It is one of the so-called 
"mastic villages" on the 
southern plain, or Campos, 
covering the southern end of 
the island. I drove across it 
through masses of the mas- 
tic shrubs, sadly now mostly 
untouched. Yet the scent in 
my nostrils was more that of 
the citrus groves that pro- 
vide better wealth today. 

Chios oranges are the 
plumpest, juiciest I have 
eaten. But it was the north- 
ern, more mountainous half 
of the Island that proved a 
tastier scenic Joy. It is even 
more deserted; poverty 
forced mass migration. 
Today you are more likely to 


find Chios- bom natives in 
Australia. There was no 
more emotive example of 
this than in one almost 
totally deserted village. 

What made it more poig- 
nant was the presence of one 
of just half a dozen remain- 
ing inhabitants, the village 
“pappa”. Faithfully he con- 
ducts his daily services and 
prayers in a virtually empty 
ch ur c h . 

For sheer devotion, how- 
ever, it was hard to beat that 
of the handful of nuns in the 
island's finest historic build- 
ing. the lovely 11th century 
Byzantine monastery of Nea 
Moni, one of the best of its 
kind in Greece. Old age - 
not one nun was under 70 - 
bflg diminished their number 
but not withered their spirit 

They tend the age-old fur- 
nishings, including remark- 
able frescoes and mosaics, as 
best they can. But time 
seems to mean nothing here 
Judging by the ancient Byz- 
antine clock that tells the 
hours and days in centuries 


old manner - upside down. commandos hid there during 
The vista from the monas- the second world war. It is 
tery is well worth the drive one more reason why visi- 
aiong the twisty mountain tors should take plenty of 
road. There was little traffic time to tour this unspoilt 
but you need to keep your ' island, 
eyes open or it’s easy to miss While one . could . drive 
one of the most remarkable round it in a day. three or 
villages of afl. four would be better to 

Anavatos is not so much a •' absorb its Interests. You. will 
habitation as part of a maun- find few tourist hotels away 
tain. At a distance the from the. coast :but Chios is 
houses look, like natural one place where it is worth 
rocks. Even close up they staying in private hemes in 
blend in. No wonder British villages such as Mesta. - 

The Greek Tourism Organ- 
isation has put a special 
effort into making private 
accommodation suitable for 
foreigners. One British' -tour 
company, at least, believes 
such stays are .-suitable for 
its clients by including them 
in a self-drive package as an 
add-on to a beach or Chios 
Town stay. Generally, travel 
firms have ignored the 
island and it may better suit 
independent holidaymakers. 
There should be no problem 
finding accommodation out- 
side summer at least 



A home truth proved 
itself. It was some- 
thing 1 had often 
been told: "Of 
course, James, sound carries 
particularly well over 
water”, but had never been 
able to verify in all the noise 
and activity of twentieth 
century life. 

But there it was. in a cove 
off the southern coast of 
Turkey. A cough and a 
snatch of conversation, 
sharp as a bell, from another 
yacht nearly 200 yards away: 
“Michael, darling, which bit 
is the yard-arm anyway?" 
Unfortunately, it was a 
piercing voice, from some- 
where in central London I 
supposed, and somehow it 
managed to follow us from 
cove to cove for most of a 
week's sailing in Turkey. 

I would have to admit that 
sailing is not something I do 
for love, certainly not off the 
British coast if there is any 
chance of bad weather. The 
compactness of a yacht all 
too quickly tips into cram- 
pedness. And for days back 
onshore I get that wobbly 
feeling, where the world 
swings back and forth and 
the pavement bucks and 
rises. Bat then the Mediter- 
ranean in late summer was a 
more attractive prospect 
An hour out of Marmaris. 
the Turkish coastline was 
remarkably undeveloped. 
Barely a regular structure. 


A voice from across the water 


James Henderson enjoys sailing off the Turkish coast - with unexpected accompaniments 


road or building, broke the 
contours of the mountain- 
sides. Ragged, stony slopes 
rose straight from the shore 
to 1.000 ft. As we sailed on a 
light wind, small islands slid 
quickly past and behind 
them ranges stood immobile 
on the skyline. 

Stopping during the day, 
the coves were still as the 
breeze passed over the shoul- 
ders of the bay high above 
us. The water was transpar- 
ent - jumbled rocks faded 
gradually into blue beneath 
- and shockingly fresh. We 
clambered ashore to unac- 
customed smells, unob- 
scured by the fug of city life. 
Myrtle and pine hung on the 
thickening afternoon air. 

At night the darkness was 
almost complete, blurred 
only by an orange glow over 
the Greek island of Rhodes 
(even 20 miles off, the shore- 
line lights were beneath the 
horizon). Shooting stars 
flashed across the sky. One 
night the ink-black silence of 
the bay was broken by a 
periodic blow of air and a 
splash - a dolphin cruising 
around. 

The land was as steep 
below the waterline as 



Safina off the Turidsh coast The water was transparent - jumbled rocks faded gradually into blue beneath' 


above, causing me some 
problems with a runaway 
chain when I was trusted 
with anchor-duty. But at the 
head of every cove you find 
shallow water and a s mall , 
habitable area, and there, 
reliably, a restaurant. They 


are simple affairs when you 
come ashore, with plastic 
tables and chairs, but from 
afar their vine-covered ter- 
races and coloured lights 
make them look irresistible. 

We settled in for evenings 
of aubergine salads swim- 


ming in oil and garlic, 
sliced tomatoes and beans, 
lamb kebabs, chicken in 
yoghurt which came on a 
volley of small plates. 
Around me, the dishes rose 
and fell and friends swung 
from side to side as though 


sitting in bosun chairs. 

We walked when we could 
- the ground was rough and 
stony, with scrub growing in 
any available crevice. It 
must be app allingl y hard to 
cultivate. Only the goats 
seemed happy, scattering at 


a sprint when we appeared 
around a rode 

It always surprises me 
how quickly you can gain 
altitude when w alkin g 
uphill. I looked around to 
find us 700ft or 800ft up, the 
yachts tiny and the bay laid 
out before us. We sat and 
took In the scene. A fishing 
boat puttered and faded a 
couple of miles away. 

Suddenly: “Michael, how 
could you do such a thing?" 
Poor Michael. I thought. (I 
spatted him by chance later 
on, as he was docking the 
boat at the end of the week - 
docksidere, panama hat and 
brightly coloured polo 
T-shirt - being given: more 
than enough advice- about 
how to tie up to the mooring 
buoy in harbour.) 

It was a curious experi- 
ence. being (audibly) so close 
to another yacht and yet not 
acknowledging it I imagined 
them, later float night frus- 
trated. wanting to shout out 
the answers to our less suc- 
cessful rounds of Who’s in 
the Bag?: “Politician, Aussie, 
cried on TV . . . liked 
golf . . . was married . to 
Hazel. ..had a dog called 
Ozzie..." 


The most spell-binding 
moment of the trip came 
towards the end of the week. 
In the late afternoon we 
cruised into our anchorage 
for the night, a large, 
L-shaped bay, hemmed by 
soaring barren walls of rock. 
Just two other yachts were 
there, pointing into the bay, 
sterns tethered by long lines 
from the shore. The air was 
perfectly still, disturbed 
momentarily by the clatter- 
ing of the anchor chain, and 
the water so calm that even I 
could not tell that l was an 
board ship. 

As the dusk gathered and 
the air chilled and thick- 
ened. the skyline faded from 
orange to black and five or 
six green and red lights illu- 
minated the restaurant ter- 
race 200 yards away. Gradu- 
ally I realised that the air 
was frill of opera: the martial 
grandeur of the final scene 
in Aida . barrelled out 
towards us^ fanfare and cho- 
rus filJlng the whole valley, 
and then (it was the opera 
equivalent of a Greatest Hits 
tape, admittedly) the plain- 
tive notes of Puccini's 
Madame Butterflu swam 
across the millpond surface 
of the water, every sound 
sweet and dear, and touch- 
ing. - . 

Suddenly, there waa a 
shriek: “Michael, honey, I 
need you...uowT r I hope H 
was fur something nice. 
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Hugh O’Shaughnessy finds a beautiful villa, in a classical 
style, to which he very quickly becomes accustomed 


St®. 


■«Hi 

XI . 


V illa is one of 
those words 

w h i e h has 

become thor- 

oughly debased. 
Today, any bouse in Tus- 
cany or the Costa del Sol 
which is looking for a holi- 
day tenant calls itself a villa. 
The French call little 

English houses in Brlxton 
and Smethwick villas. 

Dreary terraces in Swindon 
are called villas. 

Sixteen of us have just 
come back from a real villa, 
the Villa Saraceoo, a beauti- 
ful airy structure beside the 
Eugaoean Hills not far from 
Vicenza, built bj’ Andrea 
Palladio in 1550 and rescued 
recently from decades of 
neglect by the that admira- 
ble charity the Landmark 
Trust. 

For a week we found our- 
selves in the shoes of Biagio 
Saraceno, a gentleman 
farmer from Vicenza, who 
had the great architect build 
a villa for him as a combi- 
nation of country retreat and 


working farm. We, like Sara- 
ceno. were able to revel in 
the architecture of a great 
classical building, its fres- 
coed salad the elegant 
saloon, the loggia b ehin d a 
gabled portico at the top of a 
broad flight of stone steps 
and the views of the hills to 
the north. 

At the same time there 
was enough room for each of 
us to feel the house was all 
his or hers. The trust has 
saved not only Palladio’s 
own work but the earlier 
and later farm buildings 
which provide a range of 
simple, elegant and comfort- 
able bedrooms, single, dou- 
ble. twin-bedded and four- 
bedded, with adjacent bath- 
rooms. Had any of us fallen 
out with the rest there was 
enough room for all parties 
to keep clear of the others. 

None of us did fall out and 
in a strange way the villa 
acted to keep us together. In 
our party there were enough 
architects to enthuse about 
the building and explain its 


structure to the laymen, 
enough water-colourists to 
capture the evening light 
from the best vantage 
points, enough volunteers 
with sufDcient enthusiasm 
for cookery - in a well 
appointed kitchen - that we 
never felt the need to go out 
to neighbourhood restau- 
rants, however attractive 
and friendly, during our 
stay. Villa Saraceno lent 
itself perfectly to the 
demands of a week-long 
bouse party. 

Virtually all of us dined 
every day at a long table by 
candlelight in front of a 
wood fire blazing in the 
hearth, those wanting early 
bed leaving the rest of us to 
talk on into the night over 
two- lit re bottiglioni of the 
local vine bought at the 
nearby enoteca at 75p a litre. 

Even at the beginning of 
October the weather was 
warm enough for breakfast 
and lunch under the colon- 
nade which runs in front of 
the east wing of the villa. 


There is also a table-tennis 
room but our party was too 
busy drawing, reading, cook- 
ing. buying wine or going for 
jaunts to use it much. 

The bookshelves stocked 
literature and maps of the 
surrounding region. Venice 
was an hour away by car to 
the east. Padua, Verona and 
Vicenza, packed with Palla- 
dlan buildings, nearer; 
Ravenna two hours to the 
south. The Euganean Hill s 
are full of gardens, those at 
the Villa Barbarigo with its 
box-hedge maze and surprise 
water jets being especially 
memorable. 

The poet Petrarch had 
lived in retirement half an 
hour away at his house at 
Arqua. All were delicious 
destinations for excursions 
although architect Philip 
asked the rest of us why we 
were all rushing off 1 when we 
were lodging In as great a 
house as we were likely to 
see anywhere else. The fact 
that a local farmer once did 
his ploughing late Into the 
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villa 


night only recalled the fact 
that the Villa Saraceno was 
bom of a sturdy agricultural 
enterprise. 

A few minutes by car is 
Pojana and the Villa Palladio 
had been built there a year 
or two before he built Villa 
Saraceno. Villa Pojana, a 
masterpiece of one of the 
world's greatest architects, 
lies in a sorry state uninha- 


bited and desolate, its doors 
open to the four winds, its 
frescos uncared for. 

We returned from Pojana 
and gave thanks for the exis- 
tence of Landmark which, 
apart from the properties it 
has in Britain, has three 
more houses in Italy and 
should, in many people's 
view, take on more as soon 
as it can. 


The four houses (including 
those at Tivoli, in Rome and 
in Florence) are looked after 
by the young energetic 
Lore 11a Graham who lives 
beside Villa Saraceno and 
arranges cleaning and 
housekeeping, helps with 
cooks if needed and is gener- 
ally on band for advice. 

It is not easy to reserve for 
yourself the pleasures of the 


Villa Sara cello - we put our 
names down in 1994. Avail- 
ability in the months ahead 
is diffi cult but not hopeless. 
Our wait was worth it. 

■ The Landmark Handbook 
is available at £8.50 (refunda- 
ble against a booking) from 
the Landmark Trust at Shoi- 
tesbraoke. Maidenhead. Berk- 
shire SL6 3SW. Tel: 
01628-825925. 



□ EAST END: Cruise the 
eastern end of the 
Mediterranean this October with 
Voyages of Discovery: one-week 
trips include a day in Cairo with 
visit to Tutankhamun’s treasure 
and the pyramids; a day in 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem; half a 
day in the magnificent ruins at 
Ephesus; and a look at the 
Acropolis in Athens and the Blue 
Mosque in Istanbul. Prices start 
at £549; call 01293-433030. 

□ TAKE THE BOAT HOME: 

Guests at Sunworld Sailing 
resort in Nidri. Greece, in May. 
can not only I earn how to make 
a coracle - wooden laths 
covered in recycled sailcloth 
from the company’s yachts and 
painted with bitumastic paint - 
and sail it; they can even fly it 
home with them afterwards. 
Details on 01273-626283. 

□ DISORIENTED: The Orient 
Express train this month rolls off 







in a new direction, the 370 miles 
between Venice and Rome, via 
Florence for a half-day 
sightseeing tour Prices start at 
£1 ,985; call Elegant Resorts on 
01244-897777. 

□ MOUNTAIN MOVES: 
Treasures from the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, normally 
off-limits for non-Greek males 
without a permit, and for all 
women, are to go on show for 
everyone in ThessaJonika’s 
Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
celebrating the city's year as 
European City of Culture. 
Manuscripts, gold and silver 
objects and medieval icons will 
be on display from June. 

□ HALLO DALI: surrealist 
painter Salvador Dali seldom 


visited the castle he built for his 
wife, Gala, in Pubof, Catalonia, 
until she died in 1982; then he 
moved in to keep her company. 
It is now open to the public until 
October 31 ; see her clothes, 
designed by Chanel (and Dali), 
and her Throne", an armchair 
with an oil landscape. Try 
Catalonia holiday specialists 
Spanish Harbour Holidays, 
0117-986 9777. 

□ BEYOND THE BEACH: Visit 
the real Greece with Insight 
Holidays’ escorted tours; go up 
Mt Parnassus, see the site of the 
first Olympics, sail to Santorini 
and Mykonos, eat souvlaki and 
moussaka (to be authentic, must 
be lukewarm). Prices start at 
£1,330 for two weeks; call 
0990-143433. 


□ TRAIN IN SPAIN: Ride 
around Andalusia in splendour 
with the Arrdalus Express vintage 
train, its coaches restored from 
the 1920s and 1930s. Leaving 
from Seville, passengers (and 
the resident pianist) see 
Cdrdoba. Granada and Rond a; 
seven-day trips start at £1 , 369 . 
Book through Mundi Color 
(0171-828 6021). 

□ LITTLE BIT MOOR: Stay in 
Gibraltar with Cadogan 
(01703-332661) and you can hop 
over to Africa (Tangiers. actually) 
for £59; £20 more and you get a 
Moroccan lunch and camel trek 
through the surf. 

□ BIENNALE BEDS: The 
Venice Biennale art show runs 
from June 15 to September 30 


this year. Venetian Apartments 
(0161-678 1130) has fiats to let, 
starting at £399 a week. . . and 
finishing at £5,750. 

□ NATURE WALKS: Antony 
and Cleopatra spent their last 
night there; Henry Vlll's favourite 
diuretic grows there; 17 species 
of orchid can be found there. 

The island is Paxos, in the 
Ionian; free walks to see the 
flowers and wildlife are offered in 
May by Corfu a la carte 
(01635-201140). 

□ FLEAS THAT TEASE? Study 
wildlife in the Spanish Pyrenees 
- violet homed poppies, 
short-toed eagles, even wild 
boar - on an £890, eight-day 
tour with Naturetrek (phone 
01962-733051), led by a botanist 


and an ornithologist and staying 
in a 17th century guesthouse in 
Berdun. 

□ YOU’LL CLICK: Take a 
camera on a holiday to the 
Greek island of Zante with Argo 
Holidays (0171-331 7070) and 
for £79 you can go on a two-day 
photographic tour led by 
photographer Richard Avery. 
Includes a farewell meal at a 
Tourist-free'' tavema (because 
you're not a tourist any more, 
you're an artist). 

□ PAST GLORIES: Seville's 
new theme park, Isla M&gica, 
opens in June. Its six areas - 
Harbour of the Indies, Pirates' 
Hideout, Gateway to America, 
Amazon, Fountain of Youth and 
El Dorado - will be based on 


Spanish exploration of the New 
World. Open to 1am in summer. 

□ TRAVEL Club of Upmtnsfer 
(01708-225000), often named 
best travel operator in UK 
opinion polls, adds Corfu to its 
programme for 1997. 

□ VAN GOGH, Picasso and 
Klee will be among artists 
represented at Bilbao's modem 
art museum, to open this 
autumn. 

□ FLORENCE flights: 
Meridiana, the only scheduled 
London- Florence airline, is 
adding a third flight most days 
and starting a Palermo service; 
call 0171-839 2222. 

□ TWO-fbr-the-price-of-one 
cruise in the Mediterranean on 
MSC cruises, April 29: 0171-637 
2525. 

□ FREE car hire in Malta and 
Gozo from Belleair Holidays 
(0181-785 3266). Gozo prices 
start at £279. 

John Westbrooke 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Worldwide 
Sailing < 
Holidays A 


Suruoil has the period sailing 
holiday far everyone,whaMrar 
their sailing ability. Choose 
from aver 700 yachts, in the 
Mediterranean, die Caribbean 
and all around the world. 

front £358 pp 1 wk, fights he. 



•Flotilla 

• Skippered 

• Bareboat 


call 0)705 222222 24 to. 



SAILING HOLIDAYS 

ntatanlMMInlpa.WlUHmMill 

AST* V40B7 ATOL 9(7 UUABSC 


TURKEY 


On Course 
for a Great 
Golf Holiday 

BeeBeni accommodation, 
llghtE, car htm and 
guaranteed tee 
times afl arranged. 


D*ic\4 froxr'. Hii-drc Hclicsp Eip;n-3. 
Ntrwquay. tcrr.nc'i TS S 4tJ v 

TEL(0 1637) 875778 FU, 5/9017 


COSTA BLANCA, TORREVEJA. New 2 
bedroom bungalow on Queenda Qoll 
Course, all amenities, shared pool, aqua 
park, snop ale. 01564 776 031 


VILLAS 



The island of Ithaca 

The ultimate Mediterranean retreat 

A wonderful beachfront property set In '400 acres or pine, olive and 
unspoilt coastline. House sleeps 9+. fiity staffed, tradit ion al island food. 
Private beach area, crewed boat, water sports, motor-boats and walks, 
jeep. Enquiries to: Greek Island dub Tel: 01932 220 477 
Also available, giaded Archaeologies! and Historical weeks in June, 
September and October based arauxt the house and led by expans to 
their fields. Weeks offering cooking, bridge and wiki- flower Ohjstration 
planned (or 1998. A8 enquiries lefc 01 B! 4224885 Fax: 0181 423 4956 


hnpy/*nw.<duxu*Mhi/ 


1 VILLA SELECT 


Yacht ftofflla/skippered 
charter dinghy, windsurf 
& MTB hotidays, 
children 's clubs 

Prices from £259pp 

md. RYA britfon 

01273 626283 

sales «snnwofW^aBtag.ctujk 


Fascmjrmg Clues 


- — DOLUNAY 
2SS" HOLIDAYS 

MAY SPECIAL OFFERS AVAILABLE 

® 01452 501978 


AFRICA 


ZWBA8WE, 5-cutn Abta. Narratso. Sen- 
emrc:. vdlJiis 5 13401 made 

holidays Can for .1 brochure a expert 
advice Cudartwig Southern African 
Travel 0181 -aaT 1717 ABTA VMB 
ATOL 3743 


IRELAND 


IRISH CYCLING SAFARIS - Onn 
ttrnk Tuirtnd lou*:- os seen P-i BBC S 
ITV Hofcday pragrjnmcs Fw 
TO3M 1 iOOOTali irai&krtnH « 


GERMANY 


GERMANY . Daily low m: lllpht-, tmd 

tiwtf iwcummodfllion A* 1 mapjr CC 
German TravM ComBP Qlfll 439 3900 
ABTA SOWS ATOL 1ATA 

KOSWM TOURS ABTA v IMS ATOL 200? 
A AfTO True cixs-'a&a k» Ge rman y Al 
!>PM at nefldayt Tol Uii6 3 ?i 9932 


TURKEY 

L 'na ww p rpw i id w, g/v 
Soviliscd* 

lixrtnn If bntrtt. i-itfa- 
srrtA pint r. 

. win,- 

rrwCA-% Av/A-*,,, mps and 
.mw CJub .'Lrvilr. 

Km mtljiml ibm , aU 
m Sat-tf.-'* 7hrbcy P7 

iMntian 

UlmB n*v Jar a tmeinm 

0171 625 3001 

ADVA ATOL 


SPMILE 


tOrkey 

mrm luxury I 

^arTGULET CRUISES 



Greek 
Islands Club 

Via holidays (or those who want 
to escape the crowds in style and 
comfort. 

Paw* • Ithtca- Cephaioma 
Zante* Kytwra-Corrj 
S dATHOi- SnOPCU* • AU3NSSCS 
Fora brochure te l ep h o n e , 

0J932 220477 

hnpVfwww.vclucoiAfvfflajr 
ABTUVrer ATQtM AfTO _ 



0181 838 0998 


01789 764909 

TA SON DEC FC2 1M>: riKJAlfCIUJECJJ'nV 


THE BEST VILLAS 

are now and have been tor 26 years 
in the Pakne* and PaAar blue 
book - aO have their own poots 
and daily maid. Some have tennis 
courts. AvaflatteAtQarve, 
MarbeBa, Cote D'Azur 
and Caribbean. 

Tel: (01484)812002 

BALEARICS 

IBIZA | 

Beautiful farmhouse sleeps 12,1 
swim pool, staff. 

Avail July & Aug. 

Spanish Chapters for this and 
other lovely properties in the 
Baiearics 
0171 722 0722 


IN ANO VERGA, 

a Two- storey home 12 Bedroom. 2WC. 
Kitchen. Living Room etcL located in 
a traditional village, with CACcflenl 
view (altitude 300ml. ten minutes t^r 
car to the seaside, in the south of the 
Peloponesse iKalamantai. 
Contact Mr. Errikos Taws 
+30-1-6756320 



FLIGHT 


arniMigrgi 

, m for colour brochure 

g 01732 867445 


NEW ZEALAND 


0/« 


Paxos ■ Corfu * Symi 
Sfciathos • Skopelos 

We specialise in quality collages 
and villas in quiet unspoilt 
locations near sea. 

Cjrfualacarkd 

Brochure: 01635 201140 

Arm. ATOL tCTtt 


YACHTING 

MEDITERRANEAN 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxury crewed yachts in the 605 - 1 
200fl ranpe and of the very highest 
calibre available for private charter 
throughout tbc Medite r r a ne an & 
worldwide. Rates front approx 
USS 10.000 wkty/4 guests. 

Cresur Yachts t imiiwi 
Colette Court, 12S SLoane Street 
London SW1 X 9AU 
Tel 0171 730 9962 
Fax 0171 824 S69t 
Mcm&ci of MYBA 


ABTAV3W ATOL M AITO 


PEUGONI CLUB - Sailing, windsurfing, 
tennis in Greece. Houseparty 
atmosphere June/Scpl Ideal lor oouifes 
/singles. Tel for video: 012*3 511499 
BroenureSm: or 2*3 513061 


ALGARVE 

Beautiful villa. Swim 
pool, tennis court, 
sleeps 12. In peaceful 
countryside 2 mins 
from beaches. Avail 19 
July for 2 weeks & 16 
Aug for 2 wks. 
Portuguese Chapters 
for this & other lovely 
properties in Portugal. 
0171 722 0722 


POfmJGAlJALGAfrV&CARVOCTCV 
For ran! diect from owners: 3 villas, 
seavww. pool, maktsennee, beach and 
village walking tfistancs. Tot * Fax: 00 
351 82 357721 


ALGARVE superb villa on prestigious 
Pe/ima estate lor J4 avail Aug. 
Poollennts £3.600 uMr t»8i 204 4553 


GOLF 

GOI& FOR 
BEGINNERS 
& IMPROVERS j 

Make a start and ] 
foam to play In lovely j 
Borders areo ol 
Scotland PmtosacnaJ 
instruction and 
accompanied 
l games on several 
k local coursed 







Fpt the ben sHertiun rf Lf* finer rent*! 
vim* from Mmnc CuJo to 5l Trope* 
and inUnd [o Pro^ovr. mfludtng 
thr Lubercn. contaa ihrEngluii 
ifceiiliib taring mUv Cte J'Aiur. 
OgTOMW )J metier In rilU 93 12 34 01 

CANNES Exquisite vflla with marwaflous 
views across to Cap cTAnjfoes. sleeps 8, 

poo), nvafldWa ttwougboul the summer. 
sensUe raws, photographs avatecte m 
London. CaH Hdfoneon0l71 813 6000 
PROVENCE - Traditional Mas Nr 
Gordss. Swim pool, sleeps a Now five* 
to July & August. French Chapters lor 
this & other lovely properties ,n 
Provence. 0171 722 0722. 

MONACO G.P. and SUMNER SEASON . 

3-roomed vita apartment pool. Vacant 
3rd May onwards. Owners tired 00 33 
483 572852 

SCOTS FAIRLY nun BAB nccawnodaiiow. 
Perplflnan, Pyrenees, Piscine, and 
Paintings From August tal *44 1620 
B2S902A3X 82S044 

DORDOGNE • Lowly stone form house 
Mompetter. Swim pool. Staff. Sleeps B. 
Nob aval JUy 8 Aug. French Chapurs. 
Tfll? 01717220722 


MENORCA 
Luxury Villa 

b pfeMDi i*»en widi all bdfiiiei. eioelleni 

tMtach. Slequ V6 J Double BcJrooim 
(1 EnSaneL I Sin^e. Lounge. Dtomt. 5im 
Room. Kachcn. IMliry. Rudly Bahroom. 
no»bt»m. 2 Bortent Grntn. 

pHting. Safi: lordnUrca widinoPml hn 
iwb pubfic pods widgo J nans. 
PHONE OIMM 785684 


.ITALIAN, 

? COLLECTION ] 
- Tuscany, Umbria, * 
Abruzzo & March* 1 
Beautiful farmhouses S 
cooag as with private pods 
. In unmraBad rural locations, 
d mb 01403 259 788 [mm ! 

, ^ m ns TRAVEL on 


TUSCANY - BeariU lam house stems 
12. peal, staff, spectacular views. Nr 
Lucca. Alow avail. 28 Jidy for 2 whs. 
halan Chapters lor Hs and other tardy 
properties m Tuscany. 0171 722 9560 

FARMHOUSE BY THE SEA, Tuscarty 
coast. Monte Argo ntarlo. almost an 
island. Marvellous sea maws, 3 mins, 
walk down to unspoilt beach 90 mete, 
north ol Rome. Tel: Diet 957 9919 
fare 0181 7478343 


[The Corsican-jSpecialistl 


Superb villas with pools 

mediaeval village houses, pretty 
apartments, friendly family hotels. 

01424 774366 fax 774879 
- O7000 coraica - 
www.cornca.L-o.iik/(ms)ca 


ART IN FLORENCE 

Our 8 day course lakes you to [be 

I heart of 3 grcaj ciry 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Piazza Strtuai 2 
50123 Firenze. Italy 
TW: +39 55 284031 
Fax: +39 55 287071 

I FLORENCE- 

lb lei in historic centre, unique, 
beautiful apartments in Renmuauce 
Palazzo. Abo some homes in 
Tuscany. Umbria and Rome. 

Tel/Fax: David or Catherine Swain 
+441476560823, 

rwftffjWgM gn n pi i itw iMin j 

BfitDCfiWATEFTS Idyltc Italy Counftyafe 
and Coast. Private Villas, CasUes, 
Farmhouses, Country House Hotels. 
Tatamade hoMays for the independent 
Traveller May /June Special Savers. 
0151 7076795 24 hours ABTA DCI219 
INVITATION TO TUSCANY Romantic 
cottages & luxurious vflas to for h some 
of mo loveiiost areas ol Tuscany. Tel: 
0171 603 7111 or 0121 4295018 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA - Charming 
larmhouees with pools. Summer 
availability. Veronica Calgrove. 
01712872423. 

FLORENCE - Exceptional vfla in q uteJ 
location, swim pod. terns court, staff, 
sleeps 9. Avail. 2 wks from August. 
ItaUan Chapters tor this & other lovely 
properties In fody. 0171 722 9560 

MOROCCO 

MARRAKECH tram Hyads In tha cenbe to 
tauy idtas in the Pdmwaie deep 2 to 
14. Al sttffed. Many with pools a term 
courts. International Chapters Tel- 
0171 7220722 

























Brixham, south Devon: huddled terraced houses ctimb the cliffs Aa-ian Gardnar 


For the criminal mind 


Adrian Gardiner follows the Agatha Christie tour around Devon 


S ales of 400m books 
make tbe late 
Dame Agatha 
Christie the most 
successful crime 
writer ever. This year the 
English Riviera and South 
Hams tourist boards intro- 
duced trails ftnirihg 50 loca- 
tions. Agatha Christie Ltd 
has insisted on high quality 
marketing and merchandis- 
ing. 

Torquay, where the 
“Queen of Crime" was born, 
is in any case an upmarket 
resort “Kiss-me-quick" hats, 
fairgrounds and bingo par- 
lours are hard to find. I 
began my investigation at 
the Grand Hotel where 
Dame Agatha spent her 
honeymoon on Christmas 
Eve 1914. 

To stay at the Grand is to 
step back in time; to experi- 
ence standards of courtesy 
and service old people might 
just remember. (On my sec- 
ond night a waiter greeted 
me with: “Will Sir be having 
his usual whisky?") The 
hotel boasts an Agatha 
Christie suite, fa mish ed in 
period art deco style. 

Across town is The Impe- 
rial. Disguised as “The 
Majestic", it appears in Peril 
at End House and The Body 
in the Library. New in 1866 — 
the railway had just put Tor- 
quay on the map - it became 
fashionable. attracting 


French and Russian Imperial 
families, tbe Prince of Wales 
(later Edward VTD and his 
mistress Lily Langtry. 

A broad sweeping bay, 
sub-tropical gardens and 
rows of glittering white Vic- 
torian v illas on wooded hills 
have earned Torbay the title 
of the English Riviera. Tor- 
quay is even more dramatic 
at night. A mini on coloured 
li gh ts along the promenade 
dance in the sea. 

Torquay remembers its 
famous daughter in the civic 
museum, with photographs 
and memorabilia - but no 
mention of her infamous dis- 
appearance. Torre Abbey 
bolds ori ginal manuscripts 
apd her 1937 Remington por- 
table typewriter. 

The elegant pavilion, 
where as a teenager she 
attended classical music con- 
certs, is now a smart shop- 
ping malL Nearby, Agatha's 
bronze bust looks over Prin- 
cess Gardens (Princess 
Louise, daughter of Queen 
Victoria), which feature in 
The ABC Murders. 

Although no record of it 
exists she must almost cer- 
tainly have visited nearby 
Brixham, Britain's sixth- 
largest fishing port A statue 
of William of Orange - he 
made his landfall there - 
dominates the harbour. The 
town is very attractive with 
rows of huddled terraced 


houses climbing the cliffs. 
They are reminiscent - at 
least when the sun shines - 
of Italy’s Cinque Terre. 

Take the scenic railway 
from Paignton - as Hercule 
Poirot did in The ABC Mur- 
ders and Dead Man's Folly - 
for Kingswear. Agatha 
Christie knew the station 
well; in another incarnation 
it is Exeter station in the 
film of John Fowles* The 

This 

charmingly 
idiosyncratic 
hotel is 
still a 
mecca for 
film stars 
on holiday 

French Lieutenant’s Woman. 

Ferries cross the Dart 
estuary to Dartmouth, cradle 
of naval officers. It Is ram- 
pant with history: the Cru- 
saders; the Spanish Armada: 
brandy smugglers from 
France and Spain: the Pil- 
grim Fathers' Mayflower. It 
was also the scene of Aga- 
tha’s crimes: The Regatta 
Mystery and Ordeal by Inno- 
cence , in which the “Royal 


George" hotel was modelled 
on the real Royal Castle. 

The crew and cast of the 
film, starring Donald Suther- 
land and Faye Dunaway, 
took over the 17th century 
coaching inn for three 
months. This charmingly 
idiosyncratic hotel still 
draws film stars on holiday. 

Dame Agatha bought 
Greenway House in 1938 
after her second marriage. It 
is private but can be seen 
from the Dart Several com- 
panies. including Red Cruis- 
ers, run trips upriver, the 
Dart is navigable as for as 
Totnes and en route we pass 
the Anchor Stone where Sir 
Walter Raleigh is said to 
have relaxed with his silver 
pipe and tobacco from the 
New World, and the village 
of Dittisham (“Gitsham" in 
Dead Man's Folly) where 
media stars have holiday 
retreats. 

West of Dartmouth the 
coastline grows Increasingly 
picture-postcard. Hilly green 
fields end in abrupt cliffs. 
Blue seas wash sandy coves 
and flat deserted strands. A 
fresh breeze fills the fluores- 
cent sails of windsurfers. 

Along the five miles of 
Slapton sands are two 
memorials: an obelisk and a 
Sherman tank. Here, in 1943. 
d uring one dreadful US 
Army exercise, live ammuni- 
tion was fired on the wrong 


beach. Hundreds died. Sal- 
combe has strong maritime 
traditions. Once famous for 
transatlantic dippers bring- 
ing the first oranges and 
pineapples, it is still, an 
important yacht anchorage. 

“We had a major problem 
during tbe film ing -of Peril at 
End House," says the -har- 
bourmaster. “Had to get rid 
of every single, modern 
fibreglass boat." 

Nearby Burgh Island and 
its Uttrcentury Pilchard Inn 
were bought in ,19®_ by 
Archibald . Nettlefold, an 
eccentric millionaire who 
built a fantastic folly of an 
Art Deco hotel. He knew 
Agatha Christie through the 
London theatre scene, and 
the island appears in two 
novels: EvQ Under the Sun 
and Ten Little Niggers. Even 
in 1999 the latter title had to 
be published in the US as 
And Then there Were None 
while the film was called 
Ten Little Indians. Political 
correctness is nothing new. 

■ English Riviera tourist 
board: tel 01803-296296. 

■ Soutk Hams tourist board 
(which has a state-of-the-art 
accommodation booking ser- 
vice ): 01752-898869 .. 

■ Grand Hotel Torquay: 
01803-296677. 

■ Royal Castle Hotel, Dart- 
mouth: 01803-833033. 

■ Burgh Island Bo tel: 
01548-810514. 
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P ans and Brussels 
have never been 
closer. The new 
TGV train, the Tha- 
lys. gets you between the 
centre of the two capitals in 
less than two hours at a 
weekend cost of FFr250 
(£26.62). It is a painless expe- 
rience. 

It comes at a time when 
the cities are edging together 
culturally. French-speaking 
Brussels has always had an 
inferiority complex towards 
the epi -centre of French life, 
and although the King of the 
Belgians, gorged with wealth 
from his conquest of the 
Congo, attempted to take on 
Paris architecturally in the 
lS90s. it was a vainglorious 
challenge. 

Now Paris is prepared to 
admit that the cities shared 


Train travel with a cultural purpose 

Antony Thomcroft looks at what can be achieved during a weekend with a little careful planning 


a cultural history for much 
of the 19th century, and a 
fascinating, if somewhat 
didactic, exhibition is cur- 
rently on show at the Grand 
P ain is . Paris- Brussels. Brus- 
sels- Paris. which traces the 
artistic cross-currents. 

Throw in the biggest retro- 
spective of the work of Bel- 
gian artist. Paul Delvaux, 
master of the atrophied 
nude, currently on display in 
Brussels, and you have a 
wonderful excuse, almost an 
imperative, to take the high 
speed rail triangle - Water- 
loo to Paris-Nord. Paris-Nord 


to Brussels-Midi, and home 
again , culturally replete. 

For much of the 19th cen- 
tury. Brussels was a haven 
for those writers who, for 
political or morality reasons, 
got on the nerves of the 
French authorities - Victor 
Hugo. Baudelaire. Verlaine. 
Rimbaud were just some of 
the literary greats who 
found refuge, fame, or pub- 
lishers. in Brussels. 

The exhibition at the 
Grand Palais celebrates 
them, but also those artists 
who found it easier to get a 
leg up in less critical, more 


CYPRUS 


world of beauty, finesse and privacy. 
Enjoy The Attnabelle lifestyle . 
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This year The Annabelle is celebrating the year of the wine 
for more information and brochure please contact 
THANOS HOTELS iL K > LIMITED. FO BOX J?26. Ltmdmi N12 7 QE 
Tielephttne: t'l.st Fax. 0181 Jt-tJ u 6 oS 


GENERAL 


SAFARI 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

MADEIRA 

A spectacular eHS-ride setting, fine views and 
cuisine u Cliff Bay. 7 nights from £710. 
Europe Brochure 
01244 897 777 




BALI 

The first-class Four Seasons. 7 nights from 
£1940 pins a free luxury city stopover. 

Worldwide Brochure 

01244 897 888 


-• ZIMBABWE 
-BOTSWANA SOUTH A“?.ICA 


Enjoy luxury and jedusion in snail 
exclusive camps and lodges. Excellent 
fame viewing with lop guide- in open 
vdiiclc*. Iwatt, on 1*< or bOTsrfjacii. 
Light aircraft transfer? a speciality. 
Freephone 0800 5769090 
Td: 0171 240 7535 Fuu 01489S785M 

JOTVT VEVmtE tRllB. PLC ATOL43U 


AFRICA 


JAMAICA 

ChQdrena room free at free weeks for adults 
at elegant Half Moon. 7 nights from £*90. 
Caribbean Brochure 

01244 897 999 

Fries, act p« adalL Ogco oat all jw tend. 

LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

TUB OLD MlACt CHESTER. CHl IU 


USA 


TAfLORMADE 

SAFARIS 

1963'fVe.: SOtswaka . riav:3 
KStJYa, TAnZA.SU A 
“C'JTH AFH.'CA. 


Luxurious itmoa lodges Wtttsig. 
tanoeaiq. ndiig am wWi saUrs wrai 
tfw very Bttg guaes. Scperti w*»a. 
Athentura oitti comfort Call os to awn 
your ideal sflar. 

Tel: (01604) 2887V FacMBTO 
5S PataMiv, Rd iMwn Wfl SEX 

Q| 

EXCLUSIVE HS 


AMERICA for independent Travellers. 
Unique cotaaien of East Coast notate, 
resorts, inns, 5SB3 lor year round 
vacations. 01 B23 621469 


“ SCOTLAND 

NEW ENGLAND FREE Advisory & 
boohing service on Country inns to Luxury CROFTS A CASTLES throughout 
HITS. 0T9Z3 921469 lor tree sampler. Scotland. Properties, scfaajd or 

100127 STO&Pccm DLS-srvB.crn ample, tiny lo tremendous for 2 lo 22 

and dogs no 1 Col bro 01835 870744 


open minded, Brussels. Tis- 
sot was a star, but so was 
Manet, whose paintings were 
accepted for show there 
when tbe Paris Salon was 
still unimpressed. Seurat 
also achieved his break- 
through there, inspiring a 
fanatical group of Belgian 
pointilliste imitators, while 
Alfred Stevens was a Belgian 
who made it big in Paris. 

The appeal of this show is 
that it draws together in one 
place over-looked paintings 
and sculptures, art nouveau 
and posters, musical record- 
ings and architectural draw- 
ings, along with some famil- 
iar masterpieces, that have 
been scattered around the 
world, and gives them a con- 
text. It also opens eyes to 
that secret life which often 
lies below the surface of Bel- 
gian bourgeois respectability 
- the mystics, symbolists, 
satanists, decadents who in 
the 1890s took seriously 
what Oscar Wilde and Lon- 
don's Yellow Book aesthetes 
just played at. 

Cultural travel is becom- 
ing big business, and tourist 
offices are well alive to the 
increase in visitors that a 
major art exhibition can 
stimulate. Last year, 
Cezanne at the Tate in Lon- 
don, Vermeer at The Hague, 
Goya in Madrid, hauled In 
the art groupies by the hun- 
dred thousand. Delvaux. 
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Palms de la Nation, Brussels 


unhand Pfcwta! Prats 


who combines in his paint- 
ings that weird trio of obses- 
sions - trains, nudes and the 
antique, looks like doing the 
same this year for Brussels. 

Hotels, too. can see the 
advantage of promoting 
themselves as artistic 
havens frequented by stars. 
In London the Landmark 
Hotel at Marylebone is court- 
ing this market, and the 
Scribe in Paris and the Asto- 
ria in Brussels, both man- 
aged by the Sofitel group, 
are being modernised to 
cater for arty types. 

It helps if the hotels have 
some tradition. The Scribe, 
hard by the Opera Gamier 


in Paris's most fashionable 
arrondisemeni, reeks of 
memories. Formerly the 
Jockey Club, in a cafe in its 
basement the Lumifcre 
Brothers gave the first pub- 
lic paid screening of the 
movies, in December 1895. It 
was also successively the 
headquarters of the German 
Press Corps and then the 
Allies during the second 
world war, with Lee Miller 
and Hemingway among its 
habitudes. It was also the 
home of the youthful James 
Goldsmith. After years of 
somnolence it is now dusting 
off its cultural credentials. 

Tbe Astoria is going for 


music. Piped Mozart greets 
you on its steps and the 
Louis XVI interiors, as re- 
constructed in the Edwar- 
dian era. are the setting for 
weekly concerts. The hotel 
was built to house the sur- 
plus guests of the King of 
the Belgians, but the secret 
passage which linked it to 
the nearby Royal Palace is 
reputedly sealed up. With 
guests stretching from Rub- 
instein to U2, the Astoria 
keeps its artistic niche. 

From a cultural perspec- 
tive Paris and Brussels offer 
very different experiences. 
Paris is so replete with 
museums that many fail to 


get the attention they 
deserve - the Carnavalet. 
the museum devoted to the 
history of Paris; with its 
gory Revolutionary memen- 
toes: the Picasso Museum, 
with the paintings kept by 
the artist now on display in 
an elegant 17th. . century 
mansion: the Rodin can be 
sadly ignored. 

Brussels on the other hand 
is reckoned to be a one-day 
tourist town and concen- 
trates its visitors on tbe 
tired-looking Grande Place, 
and the restaurant-strewn, 
gift shop area around It Its 
fine art museums, gathered 
together behind the Gare 
Centrale, are too easily over- 
looked, although they are 
strong in Rubens and 
Brueghel. Thankfully, they 
are free. There is also the 
wonderfully antiquated 
Musee de I’Arnfee. slightly 
off-centre in tbe Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire. 

However, as in Paris, a 
visit to view something spe- 
cial needs planning. The Del- 
vaux exhibition has a timed 
pre-boaked entrance system, 
while Paris-Brussds is pre- 
boaked in the mornings hut 
available to all in file after- 
noons. Both exhibitions can 
now be easily visited in a 
weekend by train, the former 
offering ah exhaustive 
insight into one of the most 
obsessional, quirky, and 
gifted artists of the century, 
the latter sketching in the 
historical background to the 
most creative period in the 
art of both countries. Travel 
with a purpose - what could 
be more pleasant? 


The American love of flying 

Farrol Kahn finds three places which are a must for air enthusiasts 


O f all the countries 
in the world, the 
US has had the 
longest-running 
romance with aviation. It 
started in 1903 when the 
Wright Brothers, two bicycle 
mechanics from Dayton, 
Ohio, were airborne for 12 
seconds in their flying 

mar?hinA 

From that day. Americans 
expected the flying machine 
to revolutionise daily life 
and change the world- And 
so it has in spite of vicissi- 
tudes in the relationship. 

The event was hailed as a 
miracle and soon people 
were flocking in hundreds of 
thousands to witness flight 
In 1910 in Chicago, for exam- 
ple, more than lm assembled 
far the take-off. ‘'Never have 
I seen such a look of wonder- 
ment in the faces of a multi- 
tude," said an observer. 

There were denunciations 
from the pulpit by clergy- 
men who claimed that man 
had invaded the Lord's 
domain, the heavens, and 
would be punished. But the 
air-minded public had taken 
the flying machine to its 
heart, and a glorious aerial 
age was forecast 
Alfred Lawson, a baseball 
player, was most forthright 
about what was in store for 
mankind, in 1919, he 
designed an airliner capable 
of carrying what was then a 
remarkable number of pas- 
sengers, 26. In an article 
termed “Natural Prophe- 
cies", he stated that aero- 
planes would be flying the 
Atlantic before 1930. 

The affair between 
Americans and the flying 


Where to go when you’re 


Trie-three most aspiificam 
' places to r svtatton antriustasto . - : 
• In the US are: The v •.../■• 
Smtthaonian. the Wright - 
Brokers’ 'Memorial and • -r. 

Kennedy Space Center. . 

• THE SMTHSONtAN. WW) ' 
mom than &n people a year * 
corrcrngth rough to- doors, ft is 
the most visited musaim tri ’ 
the world. The two. most • 

popular toms in the museum 
, shop are good indicators of > 
the fact that the pubic wants'- ' 
.to identify cfetofr wto the \ ' . 
objacts-of te love; the Y 
a stronaut space faod end Y-.. 

. pereonateed dog legs. The . r 
food Is fcaease-dried up to ’• 
YrttCTCand the dog tagffare /.’- 
tderiiiealtici-thei.ones.lsBusd by' ' 


machine reached a torrid 
moment with Lindbergh’s 
non-stop transatlantic trip to 
Paris in 1927. The celebra- 
tion of Lindbergh and his 
flight extended beyond 
parades, speeches and public 
gatherings. Americans 
named babies, streets and 
schools after him, designs of 
the Spirit qf Sr Louis were 
made Into all types of prod- 
ucts and 4,000 poems were 
written about him. 

“Americans borrowed 
words from the Bible, ie God, 
miracle, saint, to describe 
aeronautical activities.” said 
Joseph Com, a social histo- 
rian. “For many people per- 
ceived the conquest of the 
skies as a profoundly spiri- 
tual activity." 

But being a practical 
people they wanted to make 
wings available to alL The 


the US Armed Forces. . s • 
Aft one shop assistant y 
observed: “They take a bite - 
and they’re up there. They . 
vrear a dog tag and they're In 
a space suit* . ..-• • 
Th© hoJy gmS ot (fight anti 
the legacy of Americans' • • ' 
romance wWh avtaBoo hangs 
. from a ceiling In the entrance. 
AMhe opening ceremonies of 
Smfthsontan J'teBorerf Air & 
Space Museum over 20 yeara 
ago Sir Oliver Franks. Britain’8 
Ambassador to the US. 
pointed to the Wrights’ Flyer. 
“Behold, here’s the original 
.Wheel,’ he sakL 
□ -The Snrfthaonlan National 
Air 8 Space Museum; , 

’ Ind e pende n ce Avenue, 6th 


Street, Washington Da Open 
every day of the year except <■ 
Christmas from ,l0am % to“ 
5.30pm. taformatiore. ' V .. 
-OO-t-2O2-357-2?0h. tf ls a • Y 
feast of aviation and space V 5 "-' ^ 
htetory witti original 'artefacts.- 

■ WRIGHT BROTHERS’ . 
MEMORIAL. A' national Shrine 
to aviation at the Ka Devil " 
HiUs, North Carofaa.Were tho- 

. first flight was made on the • 

• Outer Banks. H o vtsitBcf ( by 
more than 500,000 pdote md £ 
' enthusiasta a'yeer. "rai can ■ '■ -■ 

pm The Fksffifeht Soetetyfbc 1 ;- 

S25 a yean PO.Bbdt 1903, 

.wuy Haw*,.NC 27S49. ^ 

■ KENNEDY SPACE: 
COriSt OnRorick's space/Y- 
coasu an hour’s drNe! 1 fbrn ,! 



CMando. .Tito - ^ J„ 
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goal was an aircraft in every 
garage. The idea got off to a 
good start when the US gov- 
ernment Bureau of Air Com- 
merce spent $500,000 in 1933 
to produce a "poor man's air- 
plane". Prototypes of these 
were manufactured and soon 
road-transportable aircraft 
were taking to the highways 
pulling their wings and sta- 
bilisers behind them. 

Air-road hybrids, Aerocar, 
AJrphibian or Arrowbile 
appeared and. by 1937, 3.000 
had been sold. Surveys dur- 
ing the second world war 
showed that 43 per cent of 
householders expected to 
own an aircraft after the 
war. 

Projections of air-car sales 

varied from a low of 400,000 
to an optimistic number of 
3m. The fervour was stimu- 
lated on the one hand by the 


fact that they were easy to 
fly and on the other by what 
became known as the female 
factor. The aviation industry 
encouraged women to fly 
because, as Louise Thaden, a 
pilot, said: “If a woman can 
handle a plane, the public 
thinks it must be ’duck soup’ 
for men." 

I asked Dr Tom Crouch, 
curator of the Smithsonian 
Air and Space Museum, and 
doyen of US aviation, about 
the failure of the dream. 
“The notion was not practi- 
cal Flying is dangerous and 
people are afraid of flying." 

But by the end of the war, 
another solution was in 
sight. Airlines began to 
introduce aircraft such as 
the Lockheed Constellation 
that could fly above weather 
fronts and carry 50 passen- 
gers non-stop over the Atlan- 


tic. The real breakthrough 
came with the appearance of 
wide-bodied jets in tbe 1960s. 
They enabled great migra- 
tions of people, equivalent to 
the population size of the 
US, to move around the 
world twice a year. 

The US embraced flying 
with all its might amt sow 
40 per cent of the world's 
aviation is carried out there. 

And the latest manifesta- 
tion of interest in flying? 
Collecting air miles. “It has 
became a way of life," says 
Mathew EasQake of United 
Airlines. “You can get them 
when you buy flowers, eat in 
a restaurant or on a home 
loan. Americans are the larg- 
est collectors in the -world.'' 

■ Farrol Kahn is director of 
the Amotion Health Institute, 
Oxford. 
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‘La Massoice da Venus' by Paid Delvaux, the Belgian artist whose works are on show in Brussels 


What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 


■ ADELAIDE 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of South Australia Tel: 
61-8-2077000 

• The Weimar Republic: German 
Prints and Drawings 1918-1933: 
exhibition of 1 50 works presenting a 
survey of German art during the time 
of the Weimar Republic. Artists 
represented include Max Beckmann, 
Otto Dix, George Grosz and KBthe 
Kollwitz; to Apr 27 


■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Concertgebouw Tel: 31-20-6718345 

• Andr&s Schift the pianist performs 
works by Schubert; Apr 25 

EXHIBITION 

Van Gogh Museum Tel: 

31-20-5705200 

• Art in Vienna: exhibition featuring 
paintings and applied art from Vienna, 
spanning the years 1870-1918. 
Highlights include works by members 
of the Wiener Secession movement, 
(with Gustav Klimt as its most 
important representative) and portraits 
by the Expressionist artists Egon 
Schiele and Oskar Kokoschka. The 
display also examines the work of the 
design institute Wiener Werkstatte, 
featuring furniture by Josef Hoffmann, 
silver objects by Kolo Moser and 
designs for the Viennese Art Nouveau 
magazine “Ver Sacrum"; to Jun 15 


■ ANTWERP 

EXHIBITION 

Koninkhjk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen Tel: 

32-3-2387809 

• Vlaamse Miniaturen voor Vorsten en 
Burgers, 1475-1550: exhibition 
covering the years 1475-1550, a period 
in which Flemish miniaturists 
developed a unique style that served 
as a source of inspiration for many 
other artists, both in Flanders and 
abroad; to Jun 22 


■ BARCELONA 

CONCERT 

Palau de la Musica Catalan a Tel: 
34-3-2681000 

• Orquesta Sinfdmica de Galicia Orfed 
Catal& with conductor Victor Pablo 
Perez, performs works by Britten, 
Hindemith and Faurd; Apr 22 

EXHiemON 

Fundacid la Catxa Tel: 34-3-4588907 

• Sophie Calle: display of work by the 
photographer who uses aspects of 


Calle produced based on stories by 
the American writer Paul Aster In his 
book "Leviathan", which in turn was 
inspired by some stories by Calle; to 
Apr 27 

Fundacid Joan Mird Tel: 
34-3-3291908 

• Peter Greenaway: Flying over water. 
The Icarus Adventure: installation in 30 
parts examining the Icarus legend from 
a variety of perspectives; to 25 May 


■ BELFAST 

CONCERT 

Belfast Waterfront Halt Tel: 
44-1232-334400 
• The RTE National Symphony 
Orchestra: with conductor Stefan 
Sanderling and cellist Steven Isseriis, 
performs works by Dvorik and 
Brahms; Apr 24 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzarthaus Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Requiem: by Brahms. Conducted 
by Joachim Geiger, performed by the 
Neuer Chor Berlin. Soloists indude 
soprano Hanna Dora Sturiudottir and 
baritone Hanno Milller-Brachmann. 

Part of the Brahms celebration; Apr 27 
Philharmonic Berlin - Grosser Saal & 
Karnmermusiksaa! Tel: 

49-30-2614383 

• Berliner Philharmonisches 
Orchester. with conductor Daniel 
Barenboim, performs works by Ravel, 
Mozart and Rimsky- Korsakow; Apr 26, 
27 

EXHIBITION 

Alto Nationalgalerie Tel: 

49-30-209050 

• Adolph Menzel (1 815-1905): 

Between Romanticism and 
Impressionism: retrospective exhibition 
featuring 130 paintings, drawings, 
pastels and watercolours by Menzel, 
one of the leading German artists in 
the second half of the 19th century; to 
May 19 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berlin Tel; 
49-30-3438401 

• II Trovatore: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Paolo OtrnL Soloists include Amanda 
Halgrimson, Ulrike Helzet and George 
Fortune: Apr 26 

Staatsoper Unter den Linden Tel: 
49-30-20354438 

• Fkfelio: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Asher Fisch. performed by the 
Staatsoper Unter den Linden. Soloists 
include Annti Suhonen, Falk 
Struckmann and Sergej Larin; Apr 27 


■ BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERT 

Symphony Hall Tel: 44-121-2002000 
• Wiener Phjlharmoniker, with 
conductor Sir Simon Rattle performs 
works by Haydn, Strauss and Berlioz.' 
Apr 22 


■ BRISBANE 

exhibition 

Queensland Art Gallery Td: 
61-7-3840-7333 

• Paris n the Late 19th Century. 


exhibition examining Parisian cultural, 
social and political life in the 1890s. On 
display are paintings, sculptures, 
prints, posters, photographs, 
decorative arts and jewellery by some 
of the leading names in art during that 
influential decade, including Monet, 
Renoir, Gauguin, Cezanne, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Pissano; to 
May 18 


■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais des Beaux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 

• Orchestra National de Belgique: 


Apr 22 
EXHIBITION 

M usees royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique - Mus6e d'Art Ancten Tel: 
32-2-5083211 

• Paul Delvaux: thematically 
organised retrospective devoted to the 
work of the Belgian artist featuring 
approximately 120 paintings and 130 
works on paper from international 
collections. Also on display are a 
number of letters, photographs, 
souvenirs and other documents, 
including 21 of Delvaux's sketch 
books; to Jul 27 


■ CAMBRIDGE 

EXHIBITION 
Frtzwilliam Museum Tel: 
44-1223-332900 

• Shakespeare and the Eighteenth 
Century: exhibition examining the 
interpretation of Shakespeare by visual 
artists in the 18th century. On dispiay 
are drawings and prints by artists 
including Romney, Blake and Barry 
alongside portraits of actors, authors 
and composers associated with the 
playwright's work: from Apr 22 
to Jun 29 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433600 

• Charles Rennie Mackintosh: billed 
as the most comprehensive show of 
Mackintosh's work ever mounted, this 
exhibition features over 200 objects, 
including architectural drawings, room 
settings, furniture, decorative arts, 
models, watercolours and 
reconstructions of interiors; to Jun 22 

THEATRE 

Step pen wo If Studio Theatre Tel: 
1-312-3351888 

• A Streetcar Named Desire: by 
Tennessee Williams. Directed by Terry 
Kinney. The cast includes Rick Snyder, 
Kathryn Erbe and Laila Robins; from 
Apr 23 to Jun 15 


■ COPENHAGEN 

CONCERT 

Det Kongelige Tester - The Royal 
Theatre Tel: 45-33 69 69 69 

• Royal Danish Chamber Orchestra: 
with conductor Viktor Liberman, 
performs works by Mozart. Elgar and 
Schoenberg; Apr 27 

OPERA 

Det Kongelige Teater - The Royal 
Theatre Tel: 45-33 69 69 69 

• Arabella- by R. Strauss. Conducted 
by Dietfned Bemet, performed by the 
Royal Danish Opera. Soloists include 
Inger Dam-Jensen, Stephen Milling and 
Irma Mellergaard; Apr 25 


■ DETROIT 

exhibition 

The Detroit Institute of Arts Tel: 

1-313-833-7963 

• Images in Ivory: Precious Objects of 
the Gothic Age: exhibition featuring 
approximately 100 surviving examples 
ot ivory carving. Offering a rare view of 
private ( life during the Gothic period 


(13th- through 15th-century Europe), 
the display includes statuetttes, 
mirrors, combs, and boxes decorated 
with romantic and religous themes; to 
May 11 


■ DUBLIN 

CONCERT 

National Concert Hall Tel: 
353-1-6711888 

• National Symphony Orchestra of 
Ireland: with conductor Stefan 
Sanderling and cellist Steven Isseriis, 
performs works by Mozart, Dvorak and 
Brahms; Apr 25 


■ EDINBURGH 

CONCERT 

Usher Hall Tel: 44-131-2281155 
• Royal Scottish National Orchestra: 
with conductor Alexander Lazarev and 
cellist Raphael Wallfisch, performs 
works by Prokofiev and Shostakovich; 
Apr 25 


■ FRANKFURT 

ART & ANTIQUE FAIR 

Messe Frankfurt Tel: 49-69-75756664 

• Art Frankfurt 97: international art fair 
focusing on modem and contemporary 
art. Themes are Works on Paper. 
Photography, Video/New Media, 
Graphics/Multiples/Artist's Books, and 
Projects. Works on Paper introduces a 
new section to the Fair and includes 
drawings, watercolours, gouaches, ink 
drawings, collages and three 
dimensional works: from Apr 26 to 
May 1 

CONCERT 

Atte Oper Tel: 49-69-1340400 

• Alfredo Perl: the pianist performs 
works by Beethoven, Bart 6k and Liszt; 
Apr 27 

POP MUSIC 

Festhalle Tel: 49-69-75750 

• Bryan Adams: performance by the 
Canadian rock singer; Apr 23 


■ HONGKONG 

CONCERT 

Concert Hall - City Hall Tel: 
852-22921 2B88 

• Hong Kong Philharmonic Orchestra: 
with conductor David Atherton, 
baritone Hekan Hagegerd and viola 
player Pak Ming, performs works by 
Brahms, Mahler, Hindemith and 
Schubert, 

Apr 25. 26 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 

The Menil Collection Tel: 
1-713-525-9400 

• Georges Braque: The Late Works: 
dispiay of 45 paintings from the 1 940s 
through to the early 1960s by one of 
Cubism's founding fathers, including a 
number of works from his “Billiard" and 
“Studio" series; from Apr 25 to Aug 31 


■ LILLE 

CONCERT 

Op§ra de Lille Tel: 33-20 06 88 04 
• Thomas Hampson: performance by 
the baritone accompanied by the 
pianist Wolfram Rieger. The 
programme Includes works by Loewe, 
Schubert, Grieg and Mahler; Apr 24 


■ LISBON 

CONCERT 

Grande Audrtorio da Fundagdo 
Gulbenkian Tel: 351-1-7935131 
• Barbara Bonney and Malcolm 
Martineau: the soprano and the pianist 
perform works by Faure, Schumann. 
Britten and Wolf; Apr 22 


■ LONDON 

AUCTION 

Christie's South Kensington Tel: 
44-171-5817611 

• Souvenirs of the Grand Toun sale 


featuring a number of works of art, 
sculpture and decorative objects 
inspired by Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian antiquity. Highlights include a 
gilt and polychrome painted wood 
mode! of the third (inner) tomb of King 
Tutankhamun and an Italian sculpted 
white marble bust of Caesar Augustus; 
Apr 23 

CONCERT 

Barbican Hall Tel: 44-171-6384141 

• Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra: with conductor Libor Pesek 
and violin soloist Kurt Nikkanen. The 
programme includes works by Webern, 
Brahms and Beethoven; Apr 23 - 

• London Symphony Orchestra: with 
conductor Sir Georg Solti and mezzo 
soprano Charlotte Hellekarrt performs 
works by Shostakovich and Mahler; 

Apr 26 

Wigmore Hall Tel: 44-171-9352141 

• Geraldine McGreevy: performance 
by the soprano, accompanied by 
pianist Christopher Gould. The 
programme includes works by 
Schumann, Strauss and Hugh Wood; 
Apr 25, 26, 27 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-7472885 

• London's Monets: exhibition 
gathering together Monets in London's 
public and private collections and 
featuring 25 works by the artist; 
spanning his entire career, from “La 
Pointe de la Heve, Sainte-Adresse" 
(1864), to the series of large “Water 
Lilies" painted after 1916; to May 5 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent Garden 
Tel: 44-171-2129234 

• L'Elisir d'Amore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by Evellno Pid6, performed 
by the Royal Opera. Soloists include 
Angela Gheorghiu. Deborah York and 
Jose Bros; Apr 22, 26 

POP MUSIC 

Royal Albert Hall Tel: 44-171-5898212 

• Johnny Cash: performance by the 
American country and western singer; 
Apr 25 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

MOCA at CaGfomia Plaza Tel: 
1-213-626-6222 

• Ellsworth Kelly: A Retrospective: a 
complete survey of the artist's 
paintings and sculptures, spanning five 
decades of work, beginning in the late 
1940s and including 80 paintings, 20 
sculptures and 100 works on paper 
and photographs; to May 18 


■ MUNICH 

OPERA 

Cuvillies-Th eater - Aites 
Residenztheater Tel: 49-89-296836 

• II Trovatore: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Bertrand de Billy and performed by the 
Bayerische Staatsoper. Soloists include 
Julia Varady, Nina Terentieva and 

Jennifer Trost; Apr 26 
EXHIBITION 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-Kulturstiftung 
Tel: 49-89-227817 

• Alberto Giacometti: exhibition of 
more than 150 works by the Swiss 
sculptor; to 29 Jun 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Alice Tully Hall Tel: 1-212-875-5050 

• Emerson String Quartet performs 
works by Beethoven, Jandcek and 
Barber Apr 23 

EXHIBITION 

MOMA - Museum of Modem Art Tel: 
1-212-708-9400 

• De Kooning in the Eighties: the 
paintings made during the 1980s by de 
Kooning constitute a largely unknown 
chapter in his career. This exhibition 
contains approximately 40 paintings 
made between 1981 and 1987, few of 
which have been seen by the general 


public; to Apr 29 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Tel: 
1-212-879-5500 

• Giambattista Tiepolo: a 
monographic exhibition of about 70 
paintings by the 18th century Venetian 
painter. The exhibition, celebrating the 
300th anniversary of the artist's birth, 
covers the full extent of Tiepolo’s 
career with an emphasis on his 
large-scale canvases: to Apr 27 

• The Glory of Byzantium: landmark 
exhibition celebrating the Second 
Golden Age of Byzantine civilization 
from mid-9th to mid- 13th centuries. 
Beginning with the end of the 
iconoclastic controversies, the 
exhibition explores both religious and 
secular aspects of Byzantine cuiture 
and considers the interaction of the 
empire with its Christian neighbours. 
The exhibition features more than 350 
works of art including mosaics, 
frescoes, ivories, enamels, silks and 
icons, and includes works owned by 
Orthodox monasteries and never 
before loaned abroad; to Jul 6. 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera House Tel: 
1-212-362-6000 

• Fedora: by Giordano. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado, performed by the 
Metropolitan Opera. Soloists include 
Mirella Freni, Ainhoa Arteta and Ptecido 
Domingo; Apr 26 


■ OSLO 

CONCERT 

Oslo Konserthus Tel: 47-22-833200 
• Oslo Filharmoniske Orkester with 
conductor Mariss Jan so ns performs 
works by Haydn; from Apr 23 to Apr 
30 


■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Theatre des Champs- EJys6es Tel: 

33-1- 49525050 

• Orchestra Saito Kinen: with 
conductor Seiji Ozawa performs works 
by Schoenberg and Beethoven; Apr 23 
Th63rtre du Chatelet Tel: 
33-1-42330000 

• Gidon Kremer and Oleg 
Maisenberg: the violinist and the 
pianist perform works by Schubert and 
Kancheti. Part of the Schubert 
Bicentennary; Apr 24 

EXHIBITION 

Gaieries Nationales du Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1-44131717 

• Paris- Bruxelles/ Bruxeiles-Paris: 

exhibition focusing on the artistic 
relation and exchange between 
Belgium and France from 1848 to 
1914. Attention is paid to both visual 
and decorative arts, architecture, 
literature and music, ranging in styles 
from Realism and Impressionism to 
Symbolism and Art Nouveau; to Jul 14 
Musee du Petit Palais Tel: 
33-1-42651273 

• Les Francs, precurseurs de 

r Europe: display of over 1000 objects 
from the Franks period, covering the 
third to the fifth centuries, including 
glass, jewellery, ceramics, weapons, 
manuscripts, coins and a collection of 
Merovignian tombs; from Apr 23 to Jun 
22 


■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia Museum of Art Tel; 
1-215-7638100 

• The Hands of Rodin: A Tribute to B. 
Gerald Canton display of 60 sculptures 
in bronze and plaster, several of them 
unique casts, including both figural 
sculptures in which hands play an 
important role and sculptures of hands 
alone by the French artist; 

to Jun 22 

Rosen&acfi Museum & Library Tel: 
1-215-732-1600 

• Bram Stoker's “Dracula": A 
Centennial Exhibition. On display is a 
collector: of Stoker’s manuscript notes 
and outlines for the novel, shown 
alongside photographs, letters and 


other objects of Interest; 
to Nov 2 


■ ROME 

CONCERT 

Accademia Nazionale di Santa 
Cecilia Tel: 39-6-3611064 

• Symphony No.9 In D major by 
Mahler. Conducted by Danieie Gatti, 
performed by the Orchestra 

del I’ Academia di Santa Cecilia; Apr 27, 
2B.29 

OPERA 

Teartro deU' Opera cd Roma Tel: 
39-6-481601 

• Der Fliegende Hollander, by 
Wagner. Conducted by Jeffrey Tate, 
performed by the Opera di Roma 
Soloists include Susan Anthony, Jos6 
van Dam and James O'Neill; Apr 24, 

27 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERT 

Louise M. Davies Symphony HaH Tel: 
1-415-864-6000 

• Requiem: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Donald Runnicles, performed by the 
San Francisco Symphony and San 
Francisco Symphony Chorus. Soloists 
include soprano Helen Bickers, 
mezzo-soprano Ewa Pod les, tenor 
Vincenzo La Scola and bass Roberto 
Scandiuzzi; Apr 24, 25, 26 


■ SINGAPORE 

ART & ANTIQUE FAIR 
Singapore International Convention 
and Exhibition Centre 
• Tresors 1997: the fifth Tresors fair 
features representatives from a number 
of International fine art and antique 
dealers, including the Galerie 
Tamenaga of Tokyo, Marlborough Fine 
Art, London and Galerie Odon Wagner 
of Canada; from Apr 24 to Apr 29 


■ THE HAGUE 

EXHIBITION 

Mauntshuis Tel: 31-70-3023456 
• Kunst op VIeugels: exhibition of 
Flemish, German and Dutch triptych 
works, including a piece by Dutch 
painter Gerard David (“Drieiuik met de 
geboorte van Christos"), the three 
paintings that constitute the triptych 
being reunited for the first time since 
the 1930s; to Jun 22 


■ THESSALONIKI 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital *97 Tel: 
30-31-867860-6 

• Joseph Beuys and Fluxus: the first 
exhibition of work by Beuys mounted 
in Greece, featuring drawings, plastic 
works, engravings, objects and 
installations by the German artist 
Alongside this exhibition is another 
tracing the history of the avant-garde 
movement Fluxus, a revival of the 
Dada philosophies. The exhibitions 
take place at the Macedonian Museum 
of Contemporary Art; to Apr 30 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory HaH Tel: 81-3-35849999 
• State Academy Symphony 
Orchestra of Russia: with conductor 
Evgeny Svetlanov and violinist Daishin 
Kashi mot o perform works by 
Tchaikovsky; Apr 21 


■ VALENCIA 

EXHIBITION 

IV AM Centre Julio Gonzalez Tel: 

34-6-3863000 

• Frederick Kieslen retrospective 
exhibition devoted to the architect and 
artist Frederick Kiesier. The dispiay 
gives an overview of his architectural 
designs and ideas and shows a 
selection of his paintings, sculptures, 
Installations, stage designs and other 
works; to Apr 27 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo Grassi Tel: 39-41-5231680 
• Dalle Fiandre e Paesi Bassi I'antica 
storia dell'arte modems: exhibition of 
Dutch and Belgian art of the 20th 
century, featuring 150 works by artists 
including van Gogh, Ensor, Magritte. 
Delvaux, van Don gen, Sluyters and 
Appel; to Jul 13 


■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

Wiener Staatsoper Teh 
43-1-514442960 

• Fidelio: by Beethoven. Conducted 
by Fisch. Soloists include Connell, 
Raimondi and Botha; Apr 23, 27 

EXHIBITION 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-7120495 

• Schmidt- Rottiuff: comprehensive 
exhibition of the work of the German 
Expressionist Karl Schmidt-Rottiuff 
comprising around 160 works; includes 
paintings, drawings, watercolours, 
etchings, woodcuts and sculpture; to 
Aug 24 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Art Tel: 
1-202-7374215 

• Alexander Cal der The Collection of 
Mr and Mrs Klaus G. Peris: exhibition 
of work by the American artist best 
known for his mobile works. In addition 
to 15 sculptures, the display includes 
works on paper and jewellery; 
to May 26 


■ ZURICH 

CONCERT 

TonhaBe Tel: 41-1-2063434 
• NHK Orchester Tokyo: with 
conductor Charles DutoK and violinist 
Kyoko Takesawa; works by Wagner, 
Mendelssohn and Prokofiev; Apr 27 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. All 
rights reserved. Tel: 31 20 684 6441. 
E-mail: artbase@pi.net 


surveillance arid voyeurism in her work. 
The exhibition includes the series that 


with conductor Yun Simonov and 
cellist Karine Georgian, performs works 
by Bach, Haydn, Schubert and Mozart; 
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Weekend Investor 


London 


Marking time to the general election 

Ross Tieman finds tension is building in the City as dealers and investors begin to watch the campaign 


J ust 12 days to the elec- 
tion - and an irritable 
tension Is building in 
City dealing rooms. 
Market strategists 
draw up post-election 
scenarios, check the opinion 
polls and depart early. The 
phoney war is getting an 
everyone’s nerves. 

Since the prime minister. 
John Major, finall y named 
May 1 as the election date 
more than three weeks ago, 
trading on the London stock 
market has been lighter, and 
sporadic. 

Pension funds, the biggest 
buyers of shares, have sold 
more than they have bought 
insurers have continued to 
buy. but very selectively. 

In the early days of the 
rampaign, brokers and buy- 
ers were distracted from 
domestic politics by uncer- 
tainty over the scale and 
timing of the quarter-point 
US interest rate increase car- 
ried through on March 25. 
Since then, the London mar- 
ket has effectively decoupled 
from Wall Street. It has 
decoupled from the domestic 


economy. It has decoupled - 
period. 

Just look at its perfor- 
mance over the past week. 
By noon yesterday, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
had risen more than 300 
points. The FTSE 100 index, 
meantime, bad added little 
more than 20. 

Domestic economic news 
has not created much of a 
stir, either. Government fig- 
ures on Thursday showed 
underlying annual infla tion 
fell from 2.9 to 2.7 per cent in 
March. 


O ne might have 
thought this 
would ease wor- 
ries about the 
prospect of the UK economy 
overheating, but the FTSE 
100 index added only 4.3 
points on the day. 

In the absence of a rally in 
the US bond market, trigger- 
ing a strong lead from Wall 
Street, the election is now 
the biggest event on the Lon- 
don horizon. 

Investors and dealers are 
starting to watch the cam- 


paign more closely. Boredom 
has been replaced by fascina- 
tion . especially since Major 
has shifted his election strat- 
egy in response to divisions 
that resurfaced within his 
party regarding policies 
towards Europe. 

Some strategists now even 
go so far as to suggest that 
the market would rally on a 
Labour victory. 

According to Ian Scott, 
strategist at Lehman 
Brothers: “It is about the 
removal of uncertainty. A 
larger majority would be bet- 
ter news for the market, And 
institutions do appear to be 
underweight in the UK.” 

On the other hand, a con- 
vincing Conservative victory 
would also trigger a rally. 
Indeed, if the Conservatives 
did win, strategists say the 
pick-up would be even 
greater because a sizeable 
dose of Labour medicine is 
already priced into shares. 

Labour “negatives'’ for 
Investors are essentially 
three-fold. According to 
Mark Tinker, of UBS, these 
centre upon the possibility 


Pre-election blues 
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of a change in the way divi- 
dends are taxed; the imposi- 
tion of a £5bn windfall tax 
on utilities; and the prospect 
of tighter regulation of busi- 
nesses, particularly on envi- 
ronmental matters. 

Several brokers are expec- 
ted to stay open all night on 
May l to cater for insomniac 


Clients determined to tailor 
their portfolios instantly to 
the outcome. 

The biggest can on their 
services could come in the 
event of an unexpected Con- 
servative victory. For the 
detail, and cost, of Labour 
policies might not become 
clear fix 1 months. 


If Labour wins, Gordon 
Brown, now the shadow 
chancellor, is expected to 
schedule a mini-budget on or 
around June 10. This is 
where the windfall tax, to 
finance a “welfare into 
work” programme, would 
probably be announced. This 
could also be the occasion 


for any move on the taxation 
of dividends. . 

In March 1933 when Nor 

man Lament, then the chan- 
cellor, unexpectedly cut tax 
relief on dividends from 25 
to 20 per cent, the market 
fell 1 per cent By the end of 
April it was off 4 per cent - 
but then, sc were other 
European markets. 

For the market the most 
significant post-election 
move would be higher inter- 
est rates. A rise in base rates 
of 0.5 per cent is factored 
Into gilt yields and share 
prices already. - 

By the year-end, brokers 
say, rates could be up as 
much as 1 per cent 

Judging the level of inter- 
est rates required to quell 
any inflationary tendencies 
in the UK economy will be 
tricky, no matter who wins. 
The rise in sterling has 
tended to subdue these since 
the autumn. 

Over the next few months, 
however, consumers will 
receive a £22bn windfall 
from shares in building soci- 
eties and other mutual 


organisations converting 
into quoted companies. 

Many are expected to blow 
the proceeds ’ oh holidays, 
home furrdshJngs, and other 
consumer luxuries. - 

And analysts say the swirl 
of funds into and out of the 
public's pockets will create 
so much “noise 5 * In govern- 
ment economic data that it 
will be extremely tough to 
judge the underlying eco- 
nomic trends. ..... 

These uncertainties - over 
the election, economic 
growth*, inflation, interest 
rates and, of course, sterling 
- occur at what has become 
a quiet time far the market. 
So many companies now use 
a December year-end that 
the months of April and May 
have become the annual gen- 
eral meeting, season, with 
little more than trading 
statements to kindle the 
interest of investors^ 

.“Most Investors believe 
that Labour is going to be 
the government," says Tin- 
ker. “This is like February 
and March used to be in the 
days of a March Budget" 
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W all Street is not 
a place for cat- 
lovers just now. 
On Tuesday, 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average impressed the stat- 
isticians by registering Its 
biggest daily gain of the 
1990s in paints terms. Only 
once, on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing the Black Monday 
crash of October 1987, had 
the index gained more points 
in a day. 

This did not cause much 
excitement, though. The 
gains were restricted to the 


Wall Street 

The dead cat that bounced back 

John Authers reflects on a week when the Dow soared and no one got excited 

I "T" all Street is not largest blue-chip companies Back to square one ' For this reason, com 
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Common myths about 
Offshore Banking 

“It’s only for millionaires' 


In fact all you need to open an offshore bank account is f 1. for this small sum you can 
take advantage of the many benefits offshore banking provides. For example, by simply 
moving your UK savings and investments to an offshore bank while you are living 
overseas, you can minimise your UK lax bill. 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the foflowng questions: 

1. WiH you be overseas for a full UK tax year? YES □ NO □ 

2. Do you have savings in the UK? YES □ NO □ 

3. Do you have property in the UK? YES □ NO □ 

4. Do you have any investments m the UK? YES □ NO □ 

If you ticked 'yes' to the first question and one other, there's a good chance you 
may have a tax liability you could legally reduce by banking offshore. This is just 
one of the benefits. You will also receive income from your savings and 
investments without the deduction of tax and you will not normally have to pay 
capital gams tax on investments held offshore. Midland Offshore can advise you 
on your finances to ensure you are getting the most from these and the other 
benefits available. 


i Please send me my free copy of 

1 How to minimise your UK tax bffl'. 

1 

f hf.mn 


I Address. 


Postcode. 


To find out how you can legally avoid UK taxes, contact Midland Offshore now, 1 
for a free copv of our brochure to ro minimise your UK ax bill ' and details of | 

the many benefits Midland Offshore can provide. L — — . 


Call 44 1534 616111 or fax 44 1534 616222 24 hours a day 

Please quote ret no: FT1297 


MIDLAND 

OFFSHORE 

Helping you make your money work harder 

Member HSBC O Group 
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largest blue-chip companies 
and the Nasdaq composite 
inrtex, covering smaller com- 
panies and the high-tech sec- 
tor, was actually down for 
the day. Some dismissed ft, 
using cruel market jargon, 
as a “dead cat bounce". 

This particular dead cat 
had more life than most, 
though, with the market 
g jiininF 288 points, or about 
per cent, in the first three 
days of the week. In the pro- 
cess, It kept the Dow from 
recording a 10 per cent drop 
from its high, something it 
has not seen since Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990. 
But the rally still meant it 
was barely back to its level 
of the week before, which 
had ended with a Friday fall 
of 148.36 points. 

Gains were made on small 
volumes of shares and 
seemed attributable chiefly 
to big. computer-driven 
trades which exert dispro- 
portionate influence when 
there is confusion over the 
market's overall direction. 

Corporate earnings results 
generally were comfortably 
ahead of expectation - spec- 
tacularly so in the case of 
Microsoft, the world’s largest 
software company. On 
Thursday, it announced an 
85 per cent year-on-year 
Increase In its profits, far 
ahead of what analysts' 
expected. 

Other news, including 
speculation that tobacco 
companies could reach a set- | 
tlement with their critics in : 
the health lobby, also gave I 
support to individual stocks, i 

It Is difficult, however, to 
read much that Is fundamen- 
tal into the latest fluctua- 
tions. If it is possible to fit 
any pattern on to the behav- 
iour of stocks, you might say 
they fit with the views of 
some of the more optimistic 
analysts - notably the 
increasingly Influential 
Abby Joseph Cohen, of Gold- 
man Sachs — that the mar- 
ket has entered a “trading 
range” after its two-year bull 
run. 

In her latest conference 
call to investors, she likened 
last month’s raise in Interest 
rates by the Federal Reserve 
to a "flu shot" which makes 
the patient yell “ouch” but 
averts the foil-blown symp- 
toms. And she suggested the 
market was now back to nor- 
mality after two years of 
being abnormal. 

If that is correct, then It is 
groping towards normality 
rather awkwardly. Still the 
analogy seems to make 
sense. 

The return to normality 
could also engineer a drastic 
change to the face of the 
fund industry. For the past 
six months, index funds, 
which merely attempt to 
match the index rather than 
beat it, have been flavour of 
the month. 

Proof they had caught on 
with investors came earlier 
this week when Fidelity, the 
world's largest mutual fond 
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manager, slashed the 
charges on its index funds 
which it has not previously 
marketed heavily. 

But Vanguard, the second 
largest company - which Is 
making up ground on Fidel- 
ity thanks largely to the pop- 
ularity of its SAP 500 index 
fund, which took in $8bn last 
year - dismissed the move 
as a case of imitation being 
the sincerest form of flat- 


tery. This is because they 
are virtually fully invested 
in stocks at all times. They 
do not keep a sizeable cush- 
ion in cash deposits, as is 
necessary for any active 
manager. So when the mar- 
ket drops index fluids follow 
it straight down. 

Actively .managed funds 
will tend to outperform it if 
only because they have some 
money stuffed away in cash. 


For this reason, companies 
which do not specialise in 
index-trackers tend to dis- 
miss their popularity as a 
phenomenon of the late bull 
market When the index has 
accelerated for two years, 
they argue, returns from 
index funds are bound to 
look good to inexperienced 
investors. 

Vanguard also seems ner- 
vous about this, and has 
doused investors’ expec- 
tations in recent weeks, pub- 
lishing leaflets explaining 
the risk of bear markets and 
pointing out that Index 
funds cannot be called "con- 
servative investments". 

The evidence is that there 
are plenty of inexperienced 
investors out there. San 
Francisco-based Montgom- 
ery Asset Management last 
month asked mutual fund 
investors what average 
annual return they were 
expecting over the next 10 
years. The answer was a 
staggering 21 per cent. 

If this is true as a gauge of 
expectations, it seems safe to 
predict that the industry will 
have some distinctly disap- 
pointed customers to deal 
with a decade from now. 


Global Investment Management 


James Capel Investment Management's experienced team of portfolio 
managers specialises in looking after multicurrency portfolios for 
international investors, their advisers and smaller institutions. 

The International Portfolio Management service is available for clients 
with a minimum of US$500,000 to invest, through London or the 
Channel Islands, as individual tax situations dictate. 

We have been at the forefront of the securities industry for over 200 years. 
We are part of HSBC Investment Banking which has 42 offices 
on rive continents and we benefit from the global resources of 
HSBC Holdings pic, one of the largest banking and 
financial services organisations in the world. 


For farther information, please contact; 

Stephen Oakes 

James Capel Investment Management 
6 Bevis Maries, London, EC3A 7JQ. 

Telephone: +44 171-626 0566 Facsimile: +44 171-283 3189 




James Capel Investment Management 

Member HSBC Gamp 


James Capol Investment Mtougenml it a tnv&ng name «T HSBC Investment Bank pie. 
Registered address; 10 Queen Street Place, LowJon EC 4 R IBL 
Rcguloiai by SFA and a nsaober of dte London Slock Exetomge, . 
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WEEKEND INVESTOR 


■ Last week’s preliminary results 


* Last week's interim results 
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The markets continued their 
steady recovery this week, 
but it remaias tentative 
while Wall Street treads 
water. 

The balance of directors 
dealings is still very much 
tipped towards selling, but 
almost the entire board of 
Dewhirsl. the clothing 
manufacturer, bought 


shares following good 
results. 

Nine directors, including 
ail the senior members, 
bought 92.609 shares at 
174-I77p each. 

On the sales front Lord 
Rothschild, a non-executive 
director of St James’s Place 
Capital, sold 3m shares at 
I30p each. 
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Bids / deals 

Builders seal merger 


Camas and Bardon, the 
building materials compa- 
nies, on Tuesday sealed their 
long-awaited merger to cre- 
ate the UK's fifth largest 
aggregates producer with a 
market value of £558m at 
last night's close, write Jane 
Martinson and Charts Gros- 
ser. 

Under the terms of the 
merger. Camas shareholders 
will receive two new Bardon 
shares for each Camas share 
and will end up with nearly 
52 per cent of the enlarged 
equity. The new group, to be 
called Aggregate industries, 
will be chaired by Camas 
chairman Maurice Warren. 
Its chief executive will be 
Peter Tom, chief executive of 
Bardon. 

The property sector was 
busy on the acquisition front 
this week. On Wednesday. 


Pemberstone, a property 
group, announced recom- 
mended offers for five resi- 
dential property companies. 

The company is to spend 
£19.4m on First Predator 
Pins, Predator Three, Tam- 
worth Assets, Predator Five 
and the T7.6 per cent of 
South Eastern Recovery 
Assured Homes it does not 
already own. Pemberstone. 
which was floated in Sep- 
tember 1995. Is taking out a 
bank loan of £14.5m to fond 
the acquisitions. 

On Monday. Qnintain 
Estates and Development, 
the property company, 
announced it was to buy the 
rest of Croydon Land and 
Estates and all the shares in 
Fiscal Properties for £77m in 
cash and shares. Fiscal's 
portfolio is worth £ 81 . 6m and 
Croydon's £55.6m. 
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Barry Riley 


Reaping Tory dividends 

A virtuous circle exists. Would Labour unravel it? 


T here has been a 
long and 
remarkable bull 
market in UK 
equities during 
the four back-to-back terms 
of the Conservative 
government - which is. 
according to all the opinion 
polls, within two weeks of 
rejection by UK voters. 

Since May 1979. the 
All-Share index has risen by 
an average of 12 per cent a 
year, or about 50 per cent 
in real terms. Just as 
important, dividends 
have grown on average by 
10 per cent annually for 18 
years. 

Because occupational 
pension schemes in the UK 
are valued largely on the 
basis of investment income. 
this cascade of dividends 
has introduced an 
unprecedented period of 
pension fund prosperity. 
With surpluses proving 
persistent under half of 
private sector schemes are 
receiving full “normal’' 
contributions from the 
sponsoring employers, and 
many are paying no thin g at 
alL 

The annual real capital 
g ain on equities during the 
1951-64 period of Tory rule 
was almost as good, at 4 per 
cent But stock market 
experience under Labour 
governments has been 
much less favourable: 
dividend freezes and 
squeezes have been 
common. 

During the 1945£1 Attlee 
government, the capital 
markets largely were 
dormant and share prices 
fell by roughly 5 per cent a 
year in real terms. The 
Wilson government of 
1964-70 achieved minus 6 per 
cent annually , the 1974-79 
regime minus 2 per cent. 

We must not draw 


simplistic conclusions. 

Stock markets elsewhere - 
in the US, for instance - 
struggled in the late 1970s. 
The Heath Tory government 
of 1970-74 Inflicted 
annualised real share price 
losses on investors of 3 per 
cent. 

Certain Old Labour 
prejudices remain intact, 
though. Dividends are 
wasteful and should be 
discouraged. Capital 
investment, especially in 
manufacturing, is a good 
thing in its own right. The 
1997 Labour manifesto 
wants the company and 
capita] gains tax regimes 
“to promote greater 


expect to stand a much 
belter chance. The irony, 
though, is that the 
corporate sector appears to 
be in danger of a sizeable 
tax bit from an incoming 
Labour regime. 

Those dividends, after all. 
have been soaring, but 
capital investment has been 
sluggish. Is there a causal 
link ? Tim C-ongdon says, in 
the latest Lombard Street 
Research Monthly Review. 
that there is no historical 
correlation between rises in 
profit retentions and 
increases in capital 
spending. Cash is not the 
limiting factor. 

Moreover, the 8.6 per cent 


Foreigners are beginning to 
understand why the Brits fled 
industry and went into the City 


long-term investment". 
More investment will 
increase the economic 
growth rate, it is assumed - 
even though, in the 1960s 
and 1970s. the result often 
was wealth-destroying 
aluminium smelters and 
steel mills. 

The Conservatives, in 
contrast, have thrown 
exporters to the four winds 
through repeated sterling 
over-valuations - in 1980. 
1990, and again in 1997. 

They have lured in 
foreign manufacturers 
to fill the gaps left by the 
natives. 

Now, with the pound at 
DM2. SO. and the single 
European currency slipping 
down the electoral plughole, 
those foreigners are 
beginning to understand 
why the Brits fled industry 
and went into the City of 
London instead. 

Under Labour, the 
manufacturing lobby would 


rise in regular dividends by 
listed companies over the 
past year is more or less in 
line with pro fi t s growth. 
Nevertheless, there is a 
respectable argument that, 
with the long-term growth 
in the proportion or tax-free 
investors such as pension 
funds, charities anrf 
Pep-holders, the imputation 
system of corporation tax is 
no longer distribution- 
neutral, as it was intended 
to be when introduced in 
1972, but creates an 
incentive for high pay-outs. 

Certainly, the investment 
community is buzzing with 
nervous anticipation that 
Labour would cut advance 
corporate tax (already 
reduced by Norman Lam out 
from 25 to 20 per cent in 
1993) down to 10 per cent or 
even nil. ACT is a rather 
odd tax that can be 
reclaimed by tax-exempt 
shareholders. A cut actually 
increases the Inland 


Revenue’s take at the 
expense, mostly, of pension 
funds. 

Halving the rate of ACT 
relief would cost tax-exempt 
Investors about £2bn 
annuall y. It might seem to 
shadow chancellor Gordon 
Brown, as it did to Lamont, 
a victimless mugging. But It 
would cut scheme surpluses 
and cause companies to 
restore or raise 
contributions, on which 
they would claim tax relief. 
The net revenue gain might 
disappoint. 

The move also could be 
seen as breaching unwritten 
understandings about tax 
relief, on which long-term 
pension funding is based. 
Companies might cut back 
or even abandon their 
pension schemes. 

Would Labour be 
impressed by such a threat? 
It might respond by 
introducing compulsory 
contributions for lower 
income groups, while 
leaving the better-off to look 
after themselves. 
Compulsion would side-step 
the need for tax incentives. 
Anyway, pension funds 
could buy government 
bonds, on which tax relief 
would, conveniently, remain 
available. 

The details are a matter 
of speculation, of course. 
But the point is that 
if lean times for the equity 
market do indeed lie ahead 
under a New Labour 
government, the 
disappointments are likely 
to be caused by an 
unravelling of the 
virtuous circle of 
dividend growth and 
pension surpluses, rather 
than by a return to the Old 
Labour stamping ground of 
direct price and dividend 
controls and high personal 
taxes. 


We’ll help you 

save for a 
very rainy day 



The first thing you notice when you go 
home wont be the while dills. The grey 
sky. more likdy. 

So to save the outlook gelling any 
gloomier, Woolwich Guernsey can help 
you ciraic your own personal silver lining. 

its called the Sterling International 
Gross Account And because it's run 
especially lor expats, we listen to expats. 

We hear, for instance, you want consis- 
tently high interest rates. So we make'sun: 
the rates we pay are consistently among 
the very highest. 

You tell us you doni like to be charged 
for withdrawing your own money. 


Fair point. So - apart from electronic 
transfers - we don't charge you a penny. 

We understand you'd prefer the rates 
to go up os you invest more money Again, 
we're happy to comply. 

.And we know you don't always get to 
read a newspaper from home. So if your 
interest rates should change for any reason 
welt write and tell you personally. 

The result is an account ihaLs appeared 
over and over again in financial Best Buy 
columns. And a brighter financial forecast 
for expats. 

Fill in the coupon and you could be in 
for a glorious return. 


1 want a sliver lining. Please send me details of 
die Waahrich Guernsey Sterling iniertuiiaud 
Gross Acca urn. 

Mi/MrVMKi/Ms 


Remm to. Ufeuhndi Guernsey UmKaL PO Bos 341, 
La Taqndie House, Les Banqnes. St Peter Port. 
Guernsey GY ] 3UW. 

Alternatively call IUIO 1+441 10) Hfll 715735 
Of La. lUK) f+44) 1481 715721 
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True Fiction 

Shopping list of a captive spender 

Robert Thomson is delighted by advertisers’ skills in identifying his needs 


L ast week, swayed by 
tempting television 
offers, I ordered two CDs: 
a boxed collection of 
cboral classics, and Velvet 
Vivaldi, a selection of excerpts 
from the composer’s more 
romantic works performed by 
the London Special Symphony 
Orchestra - the conductor was 
unknown to me. bat the tones 
were familiar enough and the 
advertiser had skilfully 
identified my music needs. 

A couple of months ago, l rang 
a TV shopping channel, which is 
end-to-end advertisements, and 
bought a machine called 
Absolute Abs, which promised a 
firm stomach with not too much 
effort. I have always been a little 
unsure about the precise location 
of my abdomen, but knew I was 
getting soft around the centre. 

From a separate satellite 
network. I’ve purchased a set of 
laminated swap cards of 
Edwardian novelists, a nest of 
plastic containers which helped 
bring order to the fridge. and a 
six-pack of hair mousse that 
gives styling stability without 
the harsh crunchiness of 
conventional mousse. 


For a friend keen on golf, I 
bought Chip & Return, a 
variation on the old concept of a 
tennis ball tied with elastic to a 
brick. I had imag ined that a golf 
ball would be a dangerous 
projectile on the rebound, bat 
the manufacturer has developed 
an elastic material capable of 
bringing the ball to a safe stop. 
“From the bunker to the 
backyard," is the boast. 

By nature, I am an uneasy 
shopper, with a department store 
attention span of around eight 
minutes. 

Yet, at borne. I can watch spiel 
after spiel, Channel surfing to 
catch a once-only offer after 
watching a unique buying 
opportunity on another station. 
And there is the ease of it all; 
cite a serial code and credit card 
details, and you have an 


imitation leather wallet 
containing limited-edition 
stamps of fauna on St Helena. 

The most interesting viewing 
is after midnight, when vending 
channels seem to experiment 
with items a little out of the 
ordinary. My first purchase was 
a Conversation Starter Kit. 
which I thought was worth the 
£29.95 because there definitely 
are days when 1 have difficulty 
forming coherent sentences. 

I had presumed that words 
faltered because of a lack of 
confidence or concentration, 
though some friends blame their 
stumbling on bad biorhythms. 
The kit claims to cope with any 
and every cause. It contains 
three small ceramic clips, much 
like alligator clips, which are 
attached to the end of the tongue 
and each ear lobe for six 


minutes. 

I'm not sure exactly how it 
works, but yon have a tingling 
sensation that tells of a gentle 
current passing through your 

I The machine, 
The Mind 
Expander, 
looks like a 
bicycle 
helmet 

head. 

The problem has not been 
permanently solved, but you are 
articulate for about 40 minutes, 
which is generally all you need 
to get started most days. Before 


public speaking engagements or 
board meetings, I give myself a 
fuller 10 minutes of treatment 
and find an easy eloquence. 

I was less optimistic about the 
efficacy of a gadget advertised 
very early one Tuesday morning. 
The Inventor was brought on to 
explain how he was inspired by 
concerns that bis mind was too 
logical, lacking creativity 
because the right side of his 
brain was less developed than 
the left. 

It was interesting to watch the 
saleswoman thou grab hold of a 
complex, if unoriginal, theory 
and turn It Into a simple sales 
pitch. 

‘Think" she said, “about the 
amount of money you spend on 
moisturfsers and after-shave. 
Now, think for just a moment 
about your brain.” A few 


seconds of silence and stillness 
did prompt reflection on relative 
neglect. 

The machine, the Mind 
Expander, looks like a bicycle 
helmet, but, on the inside, has 
soft plastic suction cops that 
attach to your skull. There is a 
small switch at the back that 
sends pulses in varying patterns 
through the cops, positioned, on 
each of the main cranial 
pressure points. 

At £79.99, the price was steep 
for something the positive 
results of which, if any, would be 
extremely difficult to measure. 
But I thought guiltily about 
ornate bottles of duty-free 
after-shave, and rang In. It was 
delivered four days later in an 
anonymous brown box with a 
small instruction booklet. 

You should use the machine 


for about an hour a day, three 
times a week but. you can'tread 
or watch television or talk at the 
same time. 

I had a slight headache after 
the first hour and there was no 
discernible impact Three weeks 
later, 1 did perceive that my 
thoughts were a little more , . 
lateral, and after two months, 
for the first time in my lift, I 
began to take a genuine Interest 
tn poetry. I'm still on 
straightforward sonnets, though 
the very strict rules of rhyme are 
beginning to grate. . 

Last night, I lashed outagain 
on clever contraptions.. I prefer 
to keep the butter on the kitchen, 
table, but that can be messy, at . 
the height of summer. A Butter 
Bonnet (£13.95) works like a cat- 
fridge, but has the transparency 
of a conventional butter holder. - 

And a Rotaframe (CT&99) 
appears to bean imitation silver 
frame,- but rotates the : 
photographs oh display, much 
like the moving hoardings at a 
football stadium. It holds 31 
photos, so you can have a 
different snapshot on the 
mantelpiece each day fora 
month. 







Metropolis 


It was a beautiful day for a clam bake 

But that was before Michryo Nakamoto and the rest of Tokyo’s inhabitants decided to drive to the beach 


I nitially the idea did not 
seem irrational. It was an 
early summer morning, the 
peak of the clam season, so 
we decided to take the boys 
to Yokohama Beach Park, just an 
hour ur so away. They could sink 
their feet into the cool, wet sand 
and enjoy themselves digging for 
clams. 

What we had forgotten was 
that anything that seems like a 
good idea on a hot summer day is 
bound also to occur to some of 
the 30m people living in the 
cramped, stifling conditions of 
the Tokyo metropolis. 

Spirits were, as they say. high. 
But soon the carefree mood in 
the car changed as we listened to 
a voice on the radio describing 
the accumulating chaos on the 
highway. Like many things in 
Japan, radio traffic reports are 
usually reliable. 

These reports have a sophisti- 
cation unusual in other coun- 
tries. Their lexicon is familiar to 


every Japanese motorist, who is 
aware that at any time of the 
year, whatever the excuse - 
going home to the country at 
new year, driving to see the 
cherry blossoms in March or the 
leaves in autumn - the great 
Tokyo exodus must be overcome. 

But the Japanese instinct to do 
everything en masse is such that 
the media make sure everyone 
knows the very day when they 
should do what. Reports on 
where the cherry trees are blos- 
soming (“the front" as it is 
called) are compiled several 
times a day along with the rela- 
tive length of accompanying traf- 
fic queues. 

The job of traffic forecasting 
has therefore become something 
of an art, if not a science. During 
the peak holiday season, when a 
mass movement is inevitable, 
drivers can be sure there will be 
forecasts of the times when most 
cars will be leaving the city and 
when they will be heading back. 


At the end or the year comes 
the national “U-turn”, when 
those Japanese who have not 
travelled abroad will be heading 
back to their home villages in the 
country to celebrate the new 
year. Tailbacks of 70km are com- 
mon then, some extending to 
90km - even 100km. 

On the day of the clam expe- 
dition, the forecasts were as reli- 
able as ever. The lively female 
voice recited the length of the 
traffic queues that had formed 
along each stretch of arterial 
road, until it came to the very 
highway we were on. The 
double-digit figure for the one we 
were about to join made us mis - 
erable. 

Everything was about to stag- 
nate in the bumper-to-bumper 
traffic. Even the trusty air condi- 
tioner seemed to spew out cold 
but dead air. 

The tape was playing a familiar 
childhood song and the children 
were moving about restlessly in 


the back seat, when everything 
came to a halt. 

Somewhere, way beyond where 
my eyes could see, across the 
hills of Yokohama's suburbs and 
past the touristy signposts for fla- 
mingo parks and cavorting sea 


Like many 
things in 
Japan, radio 
traffic reports 
are usually 
reliable 


lions, the simple dream of a day 
on the clam beach was being 
turned Into a motionless night- 
mare. 

Alter an hour and a half of 
barely moving, we resigned our- 
selves to our destiny. As we 
drove along, wondering when, if 


ever, we would reach our destina- 
tion, we noticed a narrow park, a 
thin line of green, running sev- 
eral metres beside the highway. 

The children had been fretting 
for long enough to make the 
grown-ups want to give up and 
turn round. The park, just a 
green patch with bushes, a few 
trees, and a swing here and 
there, suddenly looked inviting. 
Children and even grown-ups 
were leaving their cars to wander 
through a stretch of man-made 
nature that on a clear day you 
would not even notice. 

We inched closer and closer to 
the park. We let the boys out to 
breathe some fresh air. While the 
traffic continued to crawl fitfully, 
they were able to run around, 
invent a game or two and pick at 
the grass. There was plenty of 
time before the car would reach 
the other end of the park. 

Those of us left in the car 
began a game of trying to work 
out the relationship between the 


three young people and the one 
older lady in the vehicle In the 
next lane. Why were they all 
dressed up in what looked like 
their Sunday best and sitting In 
the middle of a traffic, jam in an 
off-roader? 

Such questions were quickly 
forgotten when the vehicles in 
the lane next to ours seemed to. 
be moving ahead of those in our 
lane. Here comes a yellow Volvo 
station wagon with only one mid- 
dle-aged man in ft There goes a 
red Mercedes with a family .of 
four, plus poodle desperately 
struggling to get out 

An expensive-looking convert- 
ible, driven by an appropriately 
dressed man with moustache and 
dark glasses, catches up. He must 
be cursing his luck that on the 
one rare day when he can show 
off in his eye-catching convert- 
ible near Tokyo - where it's 
either muggy and hot summer, 
cold winter or raining In between 
- be should find himself stuck in 


a traffic jam. 

But just as the frustration 
begins to mount over the appar- 
ently faster pace of the vehicles 
in the other lane, we find our- 
selves at the end of the narrow 
stretch of park where the chil- 
dren have been playing. 

The fresh air and exercise kept 
them in moderate spirits for the 
hour or so it took to arrive at the 
beach: thousands of earlier risers 
had been digging away for many 
hours. The afternoon sun bad 
wanned the wet sand into a luke- 
warm mush. 

The remaining clams were 
sluggish from the beat We sank 
our feet into' the uncomfortable 
mud, dug with our little plastic 
tools and collected what was left 
in plastic buckets. Then the sun 
began to set and it was back to 
the car, the already too familiar 
tapes, the inventing of: lives for 
our motoring neighbours, and the 
determination never to leave the 
city on a Sunday. 
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I t's lambing time in Bret but 
this year the ewes have to 
share the spotlight with the 
local farmer thespians. The 
props are ready and the stage is 
set for the keenly routes ted sec- 
ond round of the All-Ireland 
Macro Na Feirme Drama Compe- 
tition for farmers and their 
friends. The local group is pres- 
enting Tfe and Them" and the 
whole community has a hand in 
the production. Rehearsals have 
been going on now since Septem- 
ber. This is the second round of a 
nationwide competition of more 
than 100 groups. 

When I was a child in this 
County Wexford community, 
interest in anything other than 
the local football and hurling 
teams was considered subversive. 
Men went drinking while the 
women stayed at home knitting 
socks from unwashed yam. We 
did “our lessons" in the dim glow 
of oil lamps. The village had a 
shop that sold baker's bread, can- 
dles and oil in two-gallou drums. 
There was a church and a one- 
room ed pub where men whis- 
pered in a huddle until they got 
drunk enough to fight. 


Arcadia 




Ploughboys turned playboys 

Paddy Linehan casts his lot with the audience of the All-Ireland drama competition for farmers 


Entertainment and outings 
consisted of a weekly walk to 
Mass where the parish priest 
ruled from the pulpit. Contribu- 
tions to "the support of your pas- 
tors" were announced with dra- 
matic pauses to convey praise or 
reprimand depending on the size 
of the donation. I remember one 
litany climaxed dramatically 
with “and Danny Murphy brings 
up the rear with one bob". 

The church was our theatre, 
the pulpit its stage. The one- 
roomed school where “the mas- 
ter" reigned was our window on 
the world. We took him forms to 
be filled in. Forms for scholar- 
ships to second level schools run 
by Brothers and Nuns. And we 
took logs and turf for the fire at 
which he sat. He looped his 
thumbs into his waistcoat and 


declared "there will never be 
another Shakespeare". At first I 
thought he was talking about 
another battle where “the Irish 
fought bravely". When I discov- 
ered Shakespeare was a man and 
wrote plays, I understood that he 
was the only one who ever did, or 
would. 

A travelling show came once a 
year and set up Its marquee. We 
laughed up our sleeves at the 
people with bangles and baubles 
and bright hair. We said they 
were “cracked” because that's 
what we heard the grown-ups 
say. Some of us secretly admired 
them but to admit this would 
have brought the family into dis- 
repute. One such group was 
called The Pipers; my father's 
most serious reprimand for poor 
performance in school or on the 


farm was “you're fit for nothing 
but The Pipers now”. 

The field where they set up 
their marquee is today's venue. 
Now It has a Community Hall 
with stage and screen. Built by 
local labour, ft has pool rooms 
and a gym. The dressing rooms 
are equipped with mirrors sur- 
rounded with lights that F never 
thought I'd see in Bree. And 
there are showers. 

Mrs Prendergast, whose 
mother made the priest's vest- 
ments is a little worried her cos- 
tumes may not be of the right 
period. She likes fo fuss. Her 
nephew Shawn is the male lead 
and he comes early to pace the 
stage alone. It relieves him of 
tension- A rugged playboy of the 
western world, he has learnt the 
virtue of dramatic silence. His 


opposite number arrives in a 
four-wheeled -drive Land Rover 
and calls him in for make-up. 

They like to share the prepara- 
tion and establish rapport. They 
don't talk about their roles. 
They're rehearsed to a T and now 
they want to keep their nerves 
under control. She has 23 ewes 
still in lamb. He’s ploughing and 
sowing when it isn't raining. 

Seamus thunders in and rages 
about late cues and that Mary’s 
"always in my way when I go to 
knock the wall". She’s used to 
him and puts it down to competi- 
tion nerves. She helps him with 
his costume and promises to cut 
the silage in bis field next to the 
one she is working in if only he'd 
stop nagging about her positions. 
Anyway the director said she was 
in the right place and he'd have 


to work around her. “Working 
around you is like doing the ring 
of Kerry,” he ripostes. "Break a 
leg, Seamus," she says kindly. 
"We're on in five." 

There are four one-act plays 
and things must get started. 
There used to be plenty of time 
but not tonight There is a pro- 
gramme to be got through. The 
curtain rises at exactly 7.30. 

The three adjudicators from 
Dublin's Abbey theatre are 
spread around the auditorium at 
desks with little lights. The .audi- 
ence sneaks glances at them to 
see how they are taking things; 
Everybody reads a different 
meaning into the amount of time 
they spend writing. Order is 
essential and each group is given 
15 minutes. 

The three share the public 


structure. There are awards for 
acting, directing, sets,- lighting, 
but the real prize is to .be chosen 
to proceed to the next round. 

Hie final adjudicator plays the 
audience. An - old trooper, he 
thrives on a captive audience. He 
drags things out by walking the 
stage, touching props and caress- 
ing scenery. The casts in the 
wings hold their breath and try 
to smile at each other as if it 
(tidal matter. / 

“It's closed tie says and pauses 
for an endless moment, "but the 
home team wins for their depar- 
ture from, tradition." They are 
praised for their use of imagery 
and mime. The adjudicator 
reminds the audience pf the 
importance of stimulating the 
imagination. Of getting away 
from reality. Of “dreaming things 
that never - were and asking why 
not". 
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Late buying burst lifts Footsie above 4,300 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Share prices of the leading UK 
stocks moved higher on the Lon- 
don market yesterday for the 
fourth successive day. respond- 
ing to the strong opening perfor- 
mance by Wall Street, which off- 
set disappointing UK economic 
news on M-i money supply and 
bank lending . 

The market's closiiig-atrength 
was also said by dealers to have 
reflected a feeling or increasing 
bullishness surrounding Mon- 
day's flotation of Alliance & 
Leicester, the building society 


that has converted to a bank, 
emulating Abbey National There 
was talk in the market just 
before the close that a predator 
was stalking A&L. One story 
suggested that the losers in the 
race for control of Scottish Ami- 
cable. which included Abbey 
National and Australian Mutual, 
might be casting an acquisitive 
eye over A&L. 

Another story that did the 
rounds late in the day was that a 
bid for Zeneca, the pharmaceuti- 
cals group, was finally going to 
impact on the market on Monday 

mo rning . 

There was considerable uncer- 
tainty surrounding the second 
liners and smaller stocks how- 


ever. with no less than four profit 
warnings affecting the FTSE 250 
and SmallCap indices. 

Once again, London's perfor- 
mance took place against a back- 
ground of extremely low turn- 
over, a feature of trading for the 
past couple of weeks. Turnover 
yesterday was 679.3m shares. 

And unlike earlier in the week, 
there was no support for equities 
from gilts, which drifted back in 
response to the M4 money supply 
and lending news and the 
monthly banking and building 
society figures. 

M4 money supply grew l per 
cent, compared with a consensus 
forecast of up 0.6 per cent an 
increase of 1L2 pear over the year. 


Th e mid-morning expiry of 
FTSE index options caused few 
ripples around the market place, 
the avpiry occ tiring with the 
FTSE 100 standing at the 4.300 
level. But the expiries of the 
April series of index options 
drove turnover in those instru- 
ments up to a much higher than 
usual 90,000 contract 

Tbe FTSE 100 index finished 
the day a net 1L6 up at L310.5, 
after moving narrowly for much 
of the day. The FTSE 350, mean- 
while, closed 12. down at L517.7, 
and the FTSE SmallCap gave up 
2.4 to 24196.0. 

Over the week the FTSE 100 
has risen 39.8, Panics mainly to a 
clutch of encouraging domestic 


economic news, principally on 
producer prices, unemployment 
and inflation. 

Wall Street's rally helped senti- 
ment in London. But strategists 
were surprised that London had 
not responded even more to Wall 
Street. 

Among the best performers in 
the FTSE 100 yesterday were the 
banks, which responded strongly 
to keen buying from investors 
and institutions ahead of the Alli- 
ance & Leicester flotation. Mar- 
ketmakers said the need for insti- 
tutions to increase their 
weightings in the enlarged hank 
sector meant they would have to 
top up by increasing their hold- 
ings in other banks. 
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Indices and ratios 
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EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 


Expiry-related business in 
the traded options helped 
boost turnover In the sector, 
writes Joel Kibazo. 

Dealers said the 
mtet-moming expiry had 
taken place without a hitch 
while it was the active rolling 
forward of positions that 
prompted the heavy turnover 
seen yesterday. 

Total turnover was 90,435 
lots of which 45,436 was 
dealt in the European-style 
FTSE 100 option. Another 
25,393 was traded in the 


FTSE 100 option while calls 
outnumbered puts 28,002 to 
21.902, underlying the 
positive tone in the market 

BP was the busiest stock 
option with a total of 3,656 
trades conducted, tt was 
followed by Shell at 2,168 
contracts 

In futures, dealers reported 
another uneventful session 
The June contract on the 
FTSE 100 dosed at 4,315, 
down 2 on its previous 
finish. Volume was 10,692 
lots. 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX FUTURES (L1FFE) £25 par hJS Indst point (APT) 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Eta. voi 

Open im. 

Jun 

4306,0 

4315.0 

-2J3 

4327.0 

4300.0 

10696 

61173 

Sop 


4341.0 

-1.0 



0 

2901 

Dec 

4387.0 

4381.0 

-6.0 

4387.0 

4380.0 

50 
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■ FTSE 250 MDEX FUTURES flJFFE) CIO per Ml Index point 

Jun 4525.0 4520. D -10.0 4525.0 4520.0 20 4641 


■ FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION (UFE) (*4306 ) £10 per M index point 


4150 4200 4250 4300 4350 4400 4450 4500 

CPCPCPCPCPCPCPCP 
ftr 145 95 45 5 55 105 155 205 

Ifer U0<2 22 140*2 31*2 102 44 76*2 63 45 69 2Bb 122 13 160*2 6 205*2 

Jm BSbfflb 173b 64b Wb 81 113*2 101 87b IS 65 TS3 <7 1B5b 32 221*2 

Mi St 60 215*2 85 178*2 99*2 140*2119*2118*2 142 92 166b 72 197*2 52*2 230 

Dcct 312 145*2 *8*2 181 197*2 229 147 282 

Cafe 19467 PUS 5.780 

■ BUBO STYLE FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION (UFFE) CIO per fid index pofrrt 


4125 4175 422S 4275 4325 4375 4425 4475 

Apr T75 IS 75 S S 75 IS 175 

Kay 206 IB 158*2 27 119*2 38 » 54 56*2 74b 34*2 102*2 18*2 136*2 » 176 

Jon 236 47*2 198 58*2 18212 73>2 130 90*2 181*2 HI 76 135*2 55*2 164*2 39 197*2 

Sep 381*2 90*2 231 *z 118*2 17t* Z 156 123 

Did 382*2116*2 295 145 234*2 181 180 222*2 

Clfe 3.783 PUS 45284 ■ Mb rebe. Pnotara mown an based an seofcnml print, 

t Uaog fetal apby sooBs 


FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


Percentage changes sines December 31 1996 (seed on Friday Aprs is 1997 

Ftomxedkfe* - - +15.14 RS£ SrnaKap a IT +534 FISEZ50 +061 

BUUog 4 Qnttuctlsn -+I260 FTSE SnalCap *5.17 FTSE SO ei IT +444 

Banks, flood +12.14 Puberty +414 CB, kBEflrated +0.13 

Conner Gaofe +1168 R5E 3SD Mgber natf — +491 hfefes. Ofetnl -066 

IfeAeonace — - +1067 OR &q*nan C Pins — +463 tea a na — _-03a 

Tnbactn +969 FTSE 100 +468 ftaalea. Pate 4 Beal _-0» 

Haft Care __+954 Transprrt — +4.J6 Senna -160 

Hnucfec +962 F)SEA*asre +391 Gen Wustriab -256 

Bateman +477 FTSE SO +360 Mods -325 

ttamMdeoofe +8.41 Tofles & Apparel +369 Engheenng -3.48 

Wrier +7.73 teeSmert Trusa +363 ONcnflad Muatafc -465 

USBaa +7.71 Utsn 4 Hobfe +363 Oannfc -4.48 

Bacttdnr +755 BuKtagUm +360 Paper. Pt±o 6 «n»9 — -5.T7 

TatamnanfeMbB +761 FT5E 350 lawr YMd — +269 BacKne & &fl Bpap _ -556 

FTSE Redpag a IT +764 S*port Sendee* +264 RtfaBos. fad -7.18 

AkxMcBamrages — _+464 ftavftaaocfe* +260 Eagtaertfe. Vetefec __-764 

F9SE RedgPni +668 ErirtfM Mattes +156 Otttwtos -B2B 

feadftofecea +568 Mtort Erirxfea +475 


pFtSE Actuaries Share Indices The UK Series 

•'••A*bg'jceC in coni-unciior: v, : ’ T' n i'ne raGtz-iy er'd instiTuta of Ac'.L'.vtes 
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■ FTSE Actuaries Industry Sectors 
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399894 +0.4 3981.47 398455 3997 95 3493.65 173 215 1550 G&22 178362 418464 
406737 +07 4037 68 406255 406459 46625B 357239 1353 9808 124059 422033 
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FTSE 100 
FTSE M0 
FTS 350 

Time of FT5E 100 Hiqn: 4X9 PM Low. 11:46 AM 

■ FTSE 350 Industry baskets 
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Profit 

warnings 

abound 

The announcement of 
several profit warnings cast 
a shadow on what had been 
a reasonably favourable 
week in the market. Hie big- 
gest blow to sentiment came 
with the warning from Racal 
Electronics, which said prob- 
lems at its data products 
business that will result in a 
loss of around £7m, bad 
forced it to make the 
announcement Racal said it 
still expects profits in excess 
of £40m. , 

The market could not dis- 
guise its disappointment the 
range of profit forecasts hav- 
ing been between £4lm and 
£75m with the majority 
above the £50m level. 

The shares tumbled and 
by the end of the session 
they were down 33’/« or 12 
per cent at 243'/jp. by far the 
worst performer in the FTSE 
250. 

The bad news was not con- 
fined to Racal. Electrical 
components manufacturer 
Beales Hunter was another 
group to post a profits warn- 
ing. it attributed the lower 
forecast to intensified pres- 
sure on margins resulting 
from a significant decline in 
national refrigeration con- 
tractors’ sales to the big food 
retailers. 

However, the company 
5aid it intends to maintain 
the dividend. Beales shares 
surrendered 23 to 126p. 

Chemring Group warned 
the market to expect a loss 
for the interim period to 
March this year. The group 
said preliminary results indi- 
cate the company will report 
a loss of no more than £ 2 m 
before exceptional charges, 
compared with a profit of 
&L5m in the same period last 
year. By the end of the ses- 
sion the shares had slumped 
62% to 122V*p. 

Data and communications 
group Peek rounded off the 


list It said a slowdown in 
funding for some of its cli- 
ents would hit its perfor- 
mance in the first half of 
this year when it is expected 
to report a loss of £1.5m. 
Shares in the group fell 31 1 /* 
to 44p. 

It was a day of contrasts 
for leading pharmaceuticals. 
Some nervous trading in 
S mith Klin e Beecham ahead 
of first-quarter figures on 
Tuesday left the shares 
trailing 15V* to 9Q4p. The 
bulls of the stock expect the 
company to report healthy 
figures next week. 

Zeneca on the other hand 
advanced 48 to 1834p, amid 
renewed bid talk. 

A shortage of stock, 
together with a reported 
SBC Warburg recommenda- 
tion* helped speciality chem- 
icals group BTP gain 10 to 
279p. the best performer in 
the FTSE 250. 

Profit-taking in Rail track 
left the shares lOV* down at 
440Vfr. the worst performer 
in the FTSE 100. 

Cantab Pharmaceuticals 
gained 32’4 to lOlOp follow- 
ing an ABN Amro Hoare 
Govett recommendation. 

The food producing sector 
experienced a languid day. 
though Cadbury Schweppes 
fell 3Vi to 518’Ap, continuing 
under a cloud concerning its 
share of the US beverage 
market, where it is going 
bead-to-head with an appar- 
ently unstoppable Coca-Cola. 

Unilever gained 6 to 
£l5.78%p. tlsbome gained 3Y* 
to 19p. boosted by news of 
the sale of its UK grain mer- 
chanting subsidiary. 
Usbome Grain, to the grain 
trader Sidney C Banks for 
about £4.im. 

Followers of retail stocks 
also appeared to decide to 
take a long weekend, only 
the two big supermarket 
chains. J Sainsbnry and 
Tesco, making notable prog- 
ress. Sainsbury was up 6 at 
327p, while Tesco gained 6% 
to 36£K4p. 

Argos put on 11 to 653V*p, 
and Kingfisher - which yes- 
terday named Mr Jim Glover 
as managing director desig- 
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nate of its subsidiary. Wool- 
worths - added 2, to 672p. 
Glover has been with King- 
fisher since 1990. most 
recently as director of King- 
fisher Asia, the group's 
Hong Kong-based sourcing 
operation. 

One sharp performer on 
the day was the furniture 
maker DFS, whose shares 
bounced back from a nine- 
month low of 500p touched 
early this week, gaining 18 
to 520V«p. 

Analysts said that with 
such a relatively illiquid 
stock such volatility is to be 
expected, particularly in the 
context of DFS reporting its 
first-half results next week. 

Another snappy stock was 
JJB Sports, which improved 
1QV* to 462‘/=p. remaining a 
favourite following this 
week's good figures and a 
substantially increased divi- 
dend, and continued specula- 
tion that Mr David Whelan, 
executive chairman, wifi 
soon place some of his 
holding. 

Bass, the brewer, put on 
11M. though later settled 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 
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Rises 
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back 10 % up on the day, at 
795%p. 

The flotation on Monday 
of Alliance and Leicester 
provided a focus for the 
banking sector, with a num- 
ber of stocks among the 
day’s best performers. Stan- 
dard Chartered led the way. 
helped a positive note from 
analysts at Schroders. 

Other analysts also 
pointed to overnight 
strength in the US Treasury 
market Standard Chartered 
closed the day 27 higher at 
892p. 

Lloyds TSB, another bene- 
ficiary of an upgrade from 
Schroders. also made prog- 
ress. closing at 532p. up 12%. 

In the insurance sector. 
Commercial Union’s shares 
dipped, closing the day down 
9'/,p at 644p. Mr Trevor 
Moss, insurance analyst at 
Robert Fleming, said some 
investors were concerned 
about the impact of the 
recent strength of sterling 
and weakness of European 
equity markets on ClTs net 
asset value. CU has a rela- 
tively high exposure to Euro- 
pean business. Fleming con- 
tinues to be bullish on the 
stock, however. 

"Our view is that people 
are ignoring the strong posi- 
tioning of CU. All the busi- 
ness fundamentals are 
good,” said Mr Moss. 
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TRADITIONAL OPTIONS 

First Dealings Apr 7 Expiry July 3 
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WORLD STOCK (MARKETS 


Microsoft Political concerns leave Paris 2.6% lower 


l 


i 


results help 
lift Dow 


AMERICAS 


Stocks made slight gains 
yesterday, avoiding the 
sharp swings that have been 
characteristic for the last 
lew weeks, w riles John 
Anthers in New York. 

The first quarter earnings 
figures from Microsoft, the 
world's largest software 
company, which were 
announced late on Thursday 
and far exceeded analysts’ 
expectations, dominated the 
market 

By midsession, Microsoft 
had gained $5*/» at S103%, 
almost single-handedly help- 
ing the technology- 
dominated Nasdaq compos- 
ite index to gain 4.77 at 
1.222.00. Microsoft apart, the 
high-tech sector had a poor 
morning, with most stocks 
recording losses, including 
closely watched companies 
such as Oracle, down $& at 
$36%, and Cisco Systems, 
down $*/» at $487*. 

The Nasdaq computer 
index gained 1.1 per cent, 
leaving it 15.8 per cent below 
its all-time high, recorded in 
January. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average regained its upward 
trend of earlier in the week, 
after its fall on Thursday, 
rising 24.08 to 6,682.68. Philip 
Morris, still lifted by hopes 
that the tobacco industry 
could reach an advantageous 
legal settlement on the issue 
of tobacco-related health 
problems, was by far the 
strongest performer, gaining 
$2% at $44%. At the begin- 
ning of the week it stood at 
$38%. 

Oil stocks within the Dow 
also had a good morning, 
with Exxon gaining $% at 

Gentle fall in 

Latin American markets 
traded quietly at the opening 
yesterday. MEXICO CITY 
was modestly lower at mid- 
session, the IPC Index easing 
1.27 to 3.797.1 in spite of 
early upward momentum on 
Wall Street 

The main action tracked 
the day's corporate news. 
Vitro gained 75 centavos to* 
21.25 pesos after the glass- 
maker announced a $131m 
disposal. 

Televisa also moved 
higher, adding 60 centavos to 


$52%, and Chevron adding 

$% at $64%. 

The S&P 500 index, a 
broader gauge of the market 
gained 2.93 at 764.70. 

Apart from Microsoft, few 
companies announced 
results, and there were no 
significant surprises for ana- 
lysts, although Hershey 
Foods gained $1% to $52% 
after its results came out as 
expected. 

Volume, at 256.4m shares 
by midsession, was almost 
exactly in line with the quiet 
levels recorded so Car this 
week, with neither the expi- 
ration of many options con- 
tracts, nor the bond market, 
which remained Oat for most 
of the morning, providing a 
strong stimulus. Financial 
stocks, which led last year’s 
rally and have been sharply 
corrected, also had a quiet 
morning. 

TORONTO traded quietly, 
paying little attention to the 
early upturn on Wall Street 
and closing the morning 
with a marginal improve- 
ment. At the noon calcula- 
tion. tiie 300 composite index 
was up 1.38 at 5,830.00. 

Dealers attributed the dull 
performance to investor hes- 
itancy after recent strong 
gains. The 300 composite 
rose almost 150 points in the 
three sessions between Tues- 
day and Thursday. “There is 
a bit of nervousness out 
there this morning,” said 
one broker. 

Newbridge Networks pro- 
duced one of the strongest 
performances among the 
leaders, adding 45 cants to 
C$42.15 on the back of Micro- 
soft's strength in New York. 
Alcan Al uminium rose 60 
cents to C$45.45. 


Mexico City 

103.20 pesos. 

SANTIAGO improved with 
the Ipsa index 0.59 higher at 
117.31 at midsession. Dealers 
said that sentiment 
remained fragile, but that 
Thursday's shake-out had 
prompted some modest bar- 
gain h unting . 

BOGOTA traded narrowly 
in spite of a steep foil for 
Banco de Colombia which 
tumbled 38.00 pesos to 362 
pesos. At midsession the 
Bogota B index was little 
changed at 1.125.38. 
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Political uncertainty 
continued to weigh heavily 
on the PARIS bourse, push- 
ing the CAC 40 index steeply 
lower In the heaviest volume 
of the week. It closed off 
67.62 or 2.6 per cent at 
2.547.56 in 13.8m shares. 

General election rumours, 
building all week, intensified 
even further and brokers 
appeared convinced that the 
government would make an 
announcement after Wednes- 
day's cabinet meeting. 

In the financial markets, 
there was no hiding place. 
Bonds slithered lower and 
the franc wilted in the for- 
eign exchanges. 

Among equities, car- 
makers took the brunt of the 
selling. 

Renault fell FFr7.80 or 5.7 
per cent at FFr130 and Peug- 
eot, which announced dire 
results on Thursday, slid 
FFr25 to FFr586 for a 
two-day decline of 8.5 per 
emit. 

AGF fell FFr4.90 to 
FFr194.50. The group tight- 
ened its grip on an credit 
insurance unit via a 
FFr765m deal, but sentiment 
wavered following a French 
press report that AGF was 
set to tap the capital mar- 
kets for FFr4bn. 

ZURICH rebounded from a 
weak start to close higher, 
helped by the early rise on 


Swiss pharmaceuticals 


Share prices (rebasad) 



Wall Street and a smooth 
expiry of futures. The SMI 
index finished 33.4 higher at 
4,689.1. 

Switching out of Roche 
and into Novartis intensified 
as Roche ran into a barrage 
of downgrades and lowered 
earnings estimates from, 
among others, UBS. CS First 
Boston and Bank Julius 
Baer. Certificates in Roche, 
which disappointed the mar- 
ket with its first-quarter 
sales figures on Tuesday, fell 
SFr240 to SFrll.505 while 
Novartis, which posted bet- 
ter than expected three- 
month numbers on Thurs- 
day. rase another SFrSO to 
SFrlJ85. 

Swissair jumped SFr53 to 


SFri.349 on enthusiasm over 
its prediction during its ana- 
lysts' meeting and press con- 
ference of higher operating 
profits this year. 

Winterthur led financials 
with a gain of SFr22 to 
SFrl,021 while Nestle fin- 
ished SFr24 higher at 
SFTl.76 9. 

FRANKFURT had a rela- 
tively quiet day. the Dax 
index closing just 0.60 lower 
at an Ibis-indicated 3,361.20 
as the dollar fell out of the 
DM1.72 to DM1.73 bracket 
and enthusiasm for the auto- 
motive sector ebbed further. 

Turnover fell from 
DM13.1bn to DM12bn, Daim- 
ler, Volkswagen and BMW 
accounting for some 
DM2J2bn of that compared 
with DM4.1bn on Thursday. 
Among share price losers, 
Porsche shed DM75 or 3.5 per 
cent at DM2.055 and Daimler 
DM1 .95 at D M130.40. 

AMSTERDAM overcame a 
nervous shake-out at Akzn 
Nobel to end with the AEX 
Index up 2.16 at 741.79. 

Akzo fell FI 5.70 or 2 JZ per 
cent to FI 259.30 on health 
risk worries following a 
Dutch press report that uni- 
versity research had uncov- 
ered an increased thrombo- 
sis risk for the group's 
third-generation contracep- 
tive pill 

Akzo's first-quarter results 


were due next week, along 
with those from Philips and 
PolyGram. Philips was 
heavily dealt, closing 10 
cents better at FI 90 JO with 
4.8m shares changing bands. 

MILAN was again unset- 
tled by the continuing 
debate over when and 
whether Italy would qualify 
for Emu membership. The 
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Comit index fell 5.49 to 
770.18 while the real time 
Mibtel index finished 84 
down at 12.248. 

Fiat, a strong performer 
earlier in the week on car 
sales data, retreated L117 to 


L5.689 on profit-taking. 

Olivetti added to the 
week's losses with another 
fan of IAS to L497.2 in fur- 
ther response to its plan for 
a capital reconstruction. 

Edison, the energy group, 
was one of the day’s gainers, 
up L156 to L9.Q24 after the 
company's announcement on 
Thursday evening of a large 
rise in consolidated profits. 

Ambroveneto sank LI05 to 
L4.254. giving up some of 
Thursday's sharp advance 
when speculation about a 
link with Cariplo, the 
savings bank group, drove 
the stock up. 

Stefonel tumbled 9.7 per 
cent as the loss-making 
clothing company denied 
plans to sell out to the new 
powerful force in Italian tex- 
tiles, the combined HPI- 
Marzotto grouping. Shares in 
Stefonel, sharply higher on 
Thursday as the merger 
rumours intensified, lost 
L318 to 12.969. 


MADRID registered a sec- 
ond successive all time high, 
but only just. Telefonica and 
Repsol outpaced most other 
blue chips and the general 
index rose 0-45 to 491.16. 

Telefdnica traded in nearly 

7m shares, rising Pta30 to 
Pta3,595 as analysts gave a 
positive reception to its 
global telecoms alliance with 
BT of Britain, and MCI of 
the US. 

Repsol hit an all-tune high. 
Pta30 higher at Pta6,30O as 
the period for provision 
share orders for the retail 
tranche of the oil major’s 
privatisation offer drew to a 
close. 

STOCKHOLM had a bright 
spot in forestries which rose 
d6 per cent after Goldman 
Sachs upgraded Stora and 
Modo. which rose SKr3.50 to 
SKrIOl and SKr4 to SKr218 
as the general index fell 
12.34 to 2.651.36. 

HELSINKI saw another 
leap in Hac kman , the diver- 
sified consumer goods group 
which closed FM8 higher at 
FM156 for a two-day gain of 
over 12 per cent on an envi- 
ronmental technology agree- 
ment with a US partner. 

The Hex index rose 16.46 
to 2,823.83. 


Written and edited by waOam 
Cochrane, Michael Morgan and 
Jeffrey Brown 


Worried Taipei accelerates Thursday’s decline 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Investors were worried that 
Taiwanese equities could he 
hit by a flood of state bank 
equity after Wednesday’s 
news that the government 
planned to accelerate the pri- 
vatisation of the big three 
hanks concerned. 

TAIPEI accelerated Thurs- 
day’s 1.4 per cent foil, the 
weighted index dropping 
another 165.57 or 1.95 per 
cent to B.32&53. Another neg- 
ative factor was the central 
bank's decision to look more 
closely at investment flows 
to ensure that Taiwanese 
capital was not being chan- 
neled illegally to mainland 
China, and that local banks’ 
holdings were not improp- 
erly invested in stocks. 

Shipping shares showed 
early strength on China's 
approval for six Taiwan car- 
riers to sail directly across 
the Taiwan Strait for the 
first time since 1949. How- 
ever, they ended with a sec- 
tor fall of 2.6 per cent 

TOKYO rose almost across 
the board on aggressive 
large-lot purchases by 


domestic institutions, writes 
Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
closed 258.73 higher at 
18,352.14 after moving 
between 18,073.01 and 
18.370.04. Rumours that pub- 
lic funds were making 
basket-style purchases 
helped lift the market 

Foreign investors bought 
bank shares that were seen 
as oversold, and securities 
bouses also gained after con- 
firmation that no new scan- 
dals had emerged from par- 
liament's questioning of the 
farmer president of Nomura 
Securities, under investiga- 
tion for illegal trading. 

Volume swelled from 435m 
shares to an estimated 565m. 
Advances overwhelmed 
declines by 986 to 156 with 
just 97 unchanged. The 
Topix index of all first- 
section stocks added 20.55 to 
1.386.66, the capital-weighted 
Nikkei 300 was up 3.67 at 
268.68 and. in London, the 
ISE/Nikkei 50 index rose 1.67 
to 1,467.09. 

Blue-chip exporters 
reflected the dollar's move 
towards Yi26. Sony 
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advanced for the first time 
in three days, rising Y4Q to 
Y8.850. TDK added Y50 to 
Y8.680 and Nikon Y30 to 
Y1.770. 

Commercial banks gained 
more than 3.2 per cent as a 
group. Sumitomo Bank 
added Y100 to Y1.460, Fuji 
Bank Y80 to Y1.480 and 
Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi 
Y40 to Y1.970. Nippon Credit 
Bank rose Y4 to Y245 after 
sliding in recent days, in 
spite of last week’s 
announcement of a tie-up 
with Bankers Trust Securi- 
ties houses also advanced, 
with Nomura Securities up 
Y4Q at Y1.300 and Daiwa 
Securities by Y10 at Y785. 

Retailers continued to fare 
well. Mitsukoshi, which 


reported nearly doubled 
recurring profits for the year 
to February, jumped Y35 to 
Y672. In Osaka, the OSE 
average added 278.45 to 
19.284.97: volume fell to 
14.6m shares. 

SYDNEY focused on large 
resource issues that had 
lagged behind industrials 
during the steady gain of 
recent weeks, and one bro- 
ker saw a rerating of the 
Papua New Guinea sector as 
the All Ordinaries index rose 
29.20 or 1.2 per cent to 
2,442.4. 

Turnover was A$1.06bn. 
MIM, the base metals miner, 
leapt 9 cents to A$1.74 after 
Thursday’s announcement 
that it was restructuring its 
Queensland coal interests. 

The PNG-based OQsearch 
climbed 16 cents to A$&09 on 
speculation that one of its 
exploration wells had struck 
oil: and its neighbour. Car- 
penter Pacific, the gold hope- 
fill, more than doubled, aid- 
ing 195 cents higher at 38 
cents. 

HONG KONG moved mod- 
estly higher as investors 
traded China-linked shares 


but largely overlooked the 
market’s big blue chips. 

The Hang Seng index 
closed 24.95 higher at 
12,541.18 after trading In a 
relatively narrow range 
throughout the day. Turn- 
over was modest at 
HK$K9bn. Among the blue 
chips, HSBC Holdings and 
Swire Pacific each fell 50 
cents to HK$186.50 and 
HK$58.75 respectively while 
Citic Pacific lost 20 cents to 
HKS38.70. 

MANILA saw a technical 
recovery with the composite 
index 17.11 higher at 2,94198, 
but while commercial and 
industrial, firmnnialg and oil 
shares made ground, worries 
over a possible real estate 
glut left the property sector 
down again. 

Recent rumours that 
Megaworld Properties, and 
its Empire East Land unit 
were strapped for cash added 
to the real estate gloom; the 
shares fell by 70 centavos to 
5.30 pesos, and by 60 centa- 
vos to 5.20 pesos respec- 
tively. 

SHANGHAI Bs, up 7.6 per 
cent on Thursday, added 


another 2.6 per cent and left 
the sector index only 0.017 
below its all-time closing 
high at 84.517. up 2.125. 

SHENZHEN, with a B 
index peak of 198.14 to aim 
at. put on 6.54 or 3.75 per 
cent at 181.10 after Beijing 
forecast record Chinese GDP 
growth of 10 per cent this 
year. 

• Bombay. Pakistan, Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur and 
Jakarta were closed for a 
holiday. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Industrials surged strongly 
In Johannesburg, tracking 
the bond market higher and 
supported by good institu- 
tional demand. At the close 
the all-share index was up 
46.2 at 7,022.2 following an 
advance of 77.6 to 8,316.3 
for industrials. Malbak rose 
Rl.20 to K23. Among finan- 
cials. First National Bank 
gained R1 to R30.75. In con- 
trast. golds moved lower. 
Dries fell RlJO to R39 and 
the golds index aided off S.I 
at L247.3. 
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20i2-1193B67IBra(t4Ap97) 

Broadcesde PLC 8p (*M Cum Rad Pri El - 

82*4 3(iiAo97) 

Brunei Hokfrqs PLC 4.6 


Red Prl 20 d- 57 (114 
I ADR (411 ■ ’ 


) Cnv Cun 


BTR PLC AIW (411 - I6BS 

Budpens PLC 5% Cnv Uns Ln Sft 2003 • 81 

iCcf&Oia » sp - 70 

prf 

El • 1l9'a(i6Ao97) 

Bi^ner (HP) Mdgs PLC 9Mi Cun Pri Cl • 
94 < 7|11Ap87l 

Bumah Casual PLC 7V% Cum Bed Wd - 
85*3 1 1 SApST) 

Bunon &ouo PtC B%UniLn8*i 9612001 • 
9B’4(03Ap97) «(iete97| ’,(l6ApB7) 

BZW Endowmert Fund Red Orel Ip - 146 

BA 6 ErtamwV$ii9 D Lri Otd Redeemable 
Shs Ip iWPd 5Qp Reg) - 52 |16ApB7) 2 

Cxibl^SenMropee PLC ADR (4.1 > - 34.75 
.78 .97 5 (I5A{>97) 

Tbc* Gtoixi PLC Od 
ID. a 20) 600 C) 5 


I -M0 (1)5 115)8(10. 2 
10 (2S| 2+ ti 01 5 q. 0. 
M a Counues PLC 6*rt? ' 


2. ft 71 710) 

19 Mig Deb sill 


100- 

(II 1L . 

Caoaasi 
94,99 -«(14Ap971 
Carton ConviftBucaaons PLC ADR (5.1) - 
417*0608 (5) *275 15)31)8(3) 375 (S) 
.65(4) 

Cartlon ConvnundMns PLC 5 l5p (Rre) Cum 
Onrprf.142nMp67)2(ie 
(l6Affl7) 4 lliAptfri 5 p6A| 

iBMnr? (lOAooTja . .. 

Cathay htornmonre Mdgs PLC 10'Ai Cun 
Pdb - 121 (1&W) „ 

Chartalaylcr Grtso) PLCOmip- 190 (2) 
rq Group PLC 4 9% Cwn Pri Cl - 72 


1ftAp971 6b 


CteflwQ & 
(itApgT) 


Ctcstue BuBdvq Society % Ra» ^rm M 

Boajvm She - 112 (16ApS7) 

CMtxtto Graft? PLC (*rVy 6%) Cum Pri 
Sft Cl .T2n5Ap9D 

Qhr Sqo Ereatoft PLC 525% Cnv Cun Ftod 
Pri Cl - 73 (14Ap97l 
Cores Wires he 4 3X Cum Pit Cl - 60 

(16A097) 

Can VMto PLC 6’VH. S"T Cnv Bda 9flW3 
C1000(Rg)-9l (1SAp87) 

Cohen (A.I* Co PLC NoaVALW 2DP-335 
I1SA0071 

Convngrai Unon PLC Cun Ind Prl Cl 

. 1(01. iifiApBn MlBfid 87} M16AB97) h 

/rBAdfl?) V)iBAp9n ’iTTfiApSt) h 

16Aj)97l I ?|l6Ap97) ^(164087) % 
\1BAp97) 

Commvcal Unon PLC BV*aCwn Irr Prl El • 

I l5V(lBAp97)*. (16A097) B (16*087) 
CocAsoh Gioift' PLC 45% Cum FM d - 67 
(15AgB7) 

CUdon Qaw PLC 7% Ov BEb 23 IC0D4 
(RDl - 99V. n8A(fl7| .7 100'* (1BA057) 
Ccrttwirve Bar* PLC 925% NcnCun bid 
PH Cl - I15'i(l6*(ffl7) Ml&Ap97} 

Cooper (Fredenci] PIC 6Sp (to) Ow Red 
Cum Plfl Pri iqi - 72 (UAfST) . 
Courtoukto PLC 7Vft»Une Ui Sh 200005 - 
lOO'niOAoari 

Covawy BukSng Sooety 12V*. Penn W 

BevndSfsCiDOOre- 134 u2Ap97) A 

(ISApBT) »s(16AfSh 6 (i6Ap9t) 6 
|l6Ap97) 

Datv Madi General Trus PLC Christy- 
’ViBT) 

: SBS'i ttai Pri n -74Vj 

1 PLC r«, (Jfft Ln S* 20DZ07 - 
«7| 5V (26UI97I fi 129*97) B 
1 »=fl3A p97l 


Deuhug PLC oroidp - &5 Il&*p97) 
Dtagonol PLC Ord 1(to . 316 (27) 22 (ft 7 (5. 

10. 2) 8 (16Ap97) & (2) 

Owns Group PLC ADR 0:1) - 25 (14Ap971 
□onreanexuo PLC Ore top - 73 (8) 

Dragon 08 PLC VVb u Sub ft* Old • 'i 


East Sum Htous PLC 7J>* Cun tod Pri Cl 
•99(!6Ap?7f 

EcdecesfcaJ Imrance Ofce PLC ftC29% 
Non Cun tod W Ci • lOftii |1BAp97) 
B*nft PLC Cnv PH Sift 5p - 1SS 
(16Ap97) 

EdoePropeTOasPLCNewOrtSOplNp- 

29tK«7)-136(lSAp07) 

B Oro Mnra 6 Eretoraten Co PLC 'Ob - 
8SSI15M7) 

Etnosn PLC ft25p 04M) Cnv Cum RM Prf 5p 
■ «W!Mp971 )»f16Ap97J 77 (16Ap97) 

Enemy Group PLC ADR (4:1) - 32.02 (9). 065 
(1*097) .123929 (1) .12J23. 2l * .19 (25) 


EngfehChSaCtoys PtCkDA(3ri! • S6£8 

Eatof^eneral PLC li XJft, i« Mg Deb 
Sft 2016- 106(10*087) 

EealK Prapeny iraBsiment Co Ld H7V 1st 
lift) Deb Sft aril - 90 (16AOS71 
BfDUwre PLOEnroemre SA 1901 Wfe (16 
PLC i 1ES* W1 to SU> Utsr Rg - 25 
(16*007) 

Evans ot Leeds PLC 11% Id Uft| Deb Sft 
3025-126365(16*007) 

Embatoi Co PLC Od Sft 5p - 372 
IKApBT) 

Feedbadt PLC io%CnvRedPrfShs£i - 
108 (18*0071 8 (16Ao97) B (l6*o97i >s 
(16*097) B^llBAoBT) 10 10 (16*0971 *j 
llBAoST) 1’»M6Ao87) <*(16*097) 
Anchuch PLC OnJ 5p - 68 ( T0I 
R*e Antres Chie bweeeniTa PLC Oni 
USSftOl (Guermsy Reg) - S3. 545 
(15AP671 

Five Oafcs InveGSnanB PLC 7% 2nd On Prf 

£1-62(10*097) 

Rare Grow PLC Wise Sub lor On) -67 


FcelwSoup PLC OTO 5p • B3 (16*097) 3 
(18*087)3(16*097) 

Foreun 8 Uaswi PLC Oni 5o - p800 900 
Fctat** HDtok PLC 4%* Cnv Cun Red Pri 
Cl -BS (10*^71 

FnerOy Hotels PLC TS. Cur Cum Red Prf £1 
-93(16*097) 

Frqgmore Eaate PLC 13.85% la 1^ Den 
Sft 2000TO - ID9 (14Ap971 
Finfrn lor Homes Ld 1DV6 Deb Sft 2010 - 
114.6 I14A007) 

General Aotbu PLC T<fb Cum IndPrtEI- 
101X M6A0971 >1(16*097) VO6A097I v. 
fJ6A09712(l£Mp97>2n6to97) 

16Ap97) ‘4 116*007) % (ISAjflT) % 

General Accident PLC 8 V9 Cun tod Pri Cl - 
1 17V (16*0071 >. (16Ap97) >. (16*037) >. 
I16AP&7) B (16*0371 B (16*p97) 8 
16 Ad07) B 16A097) A\ 

GeneraJCable PLC ADR 
General Elecn: Co PLC i 
2 

Globe 6 Dendy PLC OnllOp - 95 HO*o87) 
SB* Wefcome PLC ADR (2:1 ) - 36 
(1BAp971 375 H6 *q07) .45 115) 5 
116*097) £ (16flp87l • 5796801 (35) 73 


:ADRS3)-514|20) 

: Ad r (t.i) - aw .is 


(17) :?S (1M097) 575 J® 5762 15) 
Grenada Group PLC 10*. ire Wig Deb 


Sft 


la^ris - 1 1S^I (1SA097) 

Grarro Uerooto PLC AM (4rf I • 325112. 
6. 3) 525 (21 .75 (251 575 (H) ‘ 3-1075 
(i3i 

GrarerftoefHreftngsPLCNe-OroiOp 
(Parry FM- 23*7*97)- 160nSAoS7i 
Greenaie Gnup PLC J*iCnv SuboTO Bes 
2003 £1 (Regd) - I8l'i2 I<5*c97j 3 

(16*007) 2 IWApSTt 

Ownds &OUP PLC 1 1 <A Deb Sft 20i 4 - 
128 IO7AP07) '* (06*307, 

Graerale Group PLC g<A bra Uns U) Sft - 
102 (10*097) 2 (03*3971 V{10fcj97) 3 
(3115971 

GUnness PLC ADR (5:1) - 42.16 
ttobi Biddmg Soeoiy SV>; Pern Ira Bear 
S»b OrfOOOO (Reg) - B9IV: ^55 

HareljaU, Deb Sft ffliar.8 - M55 
(11*007) 

Hanson PLC ADR (5*1) - 23575 SO) * ,75 
(40) 575 (14Ap92 

Hardys 6 Hansons PLC Qu 5p - ttn 
f 1b*p971 

Hrame anup PLC ffft .Nett Cun Cm Rod 
PrfCT - irO(iS*c?7> 28(14*387) 

Harvey NaSi Gow PLC Old 50 - ’9B (10, 
200*11.511 1812(3, 

Hadeweoo ftoas PLC 7h% Cun Pg Prf £1 - 
B9>. (I6*p97) V H6Ap97) (16*597) V 
ll6Af07l V(1EAcS71 «|i«As#7) 

Heaton Grow PLC OS r 
Dividend 1<1V7) SB ( 


H«rsPLCOrt5o-2lOC) 
HetWreGra* PLCOnJSa • 11618) 
Htotoem Wgn PLC ADR (4:1) - 1X5E 


Home Hnusoifl Aseaetton Gtl In Sft 
2D37-1Me1lVil251W) 

Houana France Coro Ld Deb » 2025 


r-fcusjq Finance Corp Ld H’sHDeb. 

2016- 12S-*(14Ap97) 

KGBC HUgs PLC 1 ’ £5% SUxvd Bds 2002 
El (R^j - 114^116*037) 

Iceland Groin PLC Crw Cun Red Prl 20p ■ 

B6 (16Ap97) 6 (16Aq37) 6 (1BAH57) 7 
(16A007) 7 (16Ap97)8 (IBA^m 
bnpenaJ Crierraal Indusftss PLC ADR (4.1) - 
46925 M6AP971 .7*0442 (1 01 
ineneare PlC 6V% Cnv Sutnrd Bda IQ®0B 
E1000 (to- 87 116*087) 

IndB Fund IfShs - oB2 (l5*o97) 

InenowsK PLC 7.7* (NeQ Corw Pra( Shs 
20p - 86 (16AD97) 

Johnson Gran Qeantvs PLC 75p (Ned Cnv 
Cum Red Pri 10s -140 
Kftotn Beane Ld 9 V), Sec Deb Sft 2006110 
• 107.1 (1!Ap97) 

KtogtoherPlC ADR (211-21.46 
Kvaema John Brorai Hoatngi PLCSVJbSec 
Ln Sft 2003 • 60 (14Ap97) 

Kvaernor PLC 9>rib lint Ln Sft 2000106 - 
ML359375 (11*0071 JS937S (11 ' 
l_A.BJmw»nei* PLC 6125% 

31/1.2)14 £ (Read) -£EL5B(16Ap971 
LA-B-hvestmerasRi: 7V)L Secuod Bds 
20T9 £1 -8B*»{1 
Ls&nfte ’ 

LamoraHcb* 

(10ApS7) 

Land Seornaes PLC 7% Ciw Bds 30&200B 
DOOOjRg) -J2lH(21tft97| 3116*^97) 


n -80^(14*097) 
j&roinPLC ADRnn)-S352 
■toPLC HHi 3rd Cum Prf Cl • 


117 


LASUO 


pS’ii 

(16Ac97) „ 

eade BuTOmg SodOy i3A«t 

Perm to) B»mg Shs - 1 40 (3i 1*97) V 
I02A097) 7 !07to87) *. 106*097) 8 
(08*0971 9’=(16*lS^»e |)»f9 7) 

Lead 8 General Groin PLC 6*re Ow Subord 
SVM3B £1000 (Rg). 1731- l15ApP71 
Lewis (Jorm) Panneciin R.C 9* Otoi Pit 
S*& .49^.52 4 (14Afe7) 

Lems (John) P a nnen j ro WjC 1 
Sft Cl -54(18*087) 

Lews (John) PLC 5*1 a Cum Prf Sft El • 
49*. (14*007) 

Liberty lruentaond HUgs PLC 5V& Sub Cm 
Bds 304.7009 Cl (Regd) -9645 (iBApflT) 
London Ftoanea 8 Imestmerv Grp PLC Wte 
IDSub lor OTO ■ 11 I16A097) *>l16ApS71 
Loraan h u a nt a una l Group PLC ADR (5:1) - 

14.42 <16*0871 

Lontton Ueroham Secunues PLC 10% 1st 
Mg Deb Sft 2B1S- 116 (13Ap9T) 

Lonmo R.C ADR fill • 2.15 
Unsafe H3tSn® PLC Old 1 p - 7 (1 5Ap97) 
Liras Uartry plCadr pOri) - 3125 375 5 
£B .75 1 1250305 (16*007) 

Umtnar PLC New Oro 25p (Np - Oi/OSOT - 
4 jlSAgST) 9 (16Aoa7j SO (0) 2 1168) S 

UrotaU Brewery PLC Deb Sft 2010 - 

1S4*»(15ApS7| _ _ 

Uarks 8 Spencer PLC ADR (611 1- *958 _ 
UschsTs LWrorsai PLC 7i% Cum Red Prl 
£1-94(14*097) 

Marshals PLC 10% Cum Prf £1 - 107 

McCartw 4 Sa*W PLC 7% Cm Uns Ln Sft 
19»«0* - 90 1(1 1 Ap97) 
ucriey Secunties PLC Cao 2dp ■ 163 

Menoes < jww, PLC 9% Cum Prf Ci - 107 
1011.(15*097) 

ICX PLC 12% is Mg Deb Sft 2017 - 
135^/14*0971 

itfPC PLC8% Uo Ln Sft2HX»5 ■ 100S V 
nsApSM 

Ite nJ ia ra Rrotf Grmg PlC 8V% Uns Ui Sft 
AW M* ■ 87S8 (14*087) 

Merger Dorfts S Hartou Co.B^t.tol Dob 
Sft B6/B9 - 97^10A^7) 8Vt f02*(«7}_ 


0V% Dre, Sft 2009- 


:7HreCumPrt 


, Red Deb S» 97/99 


(10AP97) 


MroKera Wntarl 

- lOO'i (14*^7) 

lAtoid Bark PLC 14% Sutord Una Ln Sft 
230207- 124=4 1 16PC971 
Usgsn S«aJl PLC 5 625*CnvCum Red 
Pfl£l - &t IlGAcST) 6 (16*f87) 

Neamre toeer PLC ADR (4:1) ■ S34J5 (8) ■ 
^ nasi .4 (10) 5 (150. <5, Iff) .748842 

N*OudWes3wn3Br Baft PtC ADR (Sri) - 
£675 

Nrtbnal Wess«* Bar* PLC 9% 
SefATtonCun Pri £1 - ii3’«(iMp07) 
(16*397)^116*097) 

Kapona) Wessmoter Breft PLC13 Vn 
SuScTOUns Lfl Sft 2004 - I23hr(13»fc97) 
\ |i8Ap57) 

Neessoe Bufiona Soonv 1 2ML Perm ht 
BearBgpsr.flOO - l39'illQ*pB7) 4iV 

PLC Old 5p - 122 II. 0. 3. 
Q 1.3) 3(1. 50) 412. 4. 2) Ml. 2. 8) 5 II. 
i 0.4 10. l.iftkaiT.ftT. 0.1.0. 

1 0.1, 0.1. 0.1. 0.1,0. 116(2. 1.3)711. 
20. 1.0. 7. 1.2.01 7 J18ACS71 38 
,^7)71^40(06*097)40 


W=C PIC TVfc Cm Sds 2007 C10M (Rg) ■ 
95t>(15*p97) 

Nonham Foods PLC 6M Qm Sub Bds 
MCOOB D000 (Rg) - 91 (16*(fl7) 1 

Norttorfftii Bufttno Sooety 12Vfc Penn 
Irt Beartog Shs £1000 - 1W (16*097) 2 

Ncv ^j tS L i Vkm Lto 525% Red Deb Sft 
2012-74 (1lAp07) 

NVNBC Cabnccrrms Group PLC/Inc AM 
(10.1). MJ75< JO) .5(1) 

Orarne PLC ADR Oni • )7J75 (13) 

P 6 Otooertv Hdoa Id 7Mt 1* Mq Deb 
Sft 97/20C2 -95V(10taB7) 

Paranei Searties PLC Wla to SuO tor OTO - 8 

ParteoSStoPlCNereOTOSpfFp- 
300*07 )- 333 <1.91 

Pat&rson. Zochonb PLC i0%a*n Prl El - 
1 2B^ p BMtn S'* (1 6Ao07) 

Itoel HUdB PLC (Net) Cm Cum NotlV 
Pri Cl •2O?‘r[i6Ap07) 

Peel togs PLC 9*6L Id Deb Sft 2011- 

imi (16*ft971 

tol Souto Baa 8’v% Us Lrr Sft 8707 ■ 

100^(15*397) 

tatnautor 6 Dnent Stoui tor Co 7Vft Cw 
Bda 19/503 £1000 (Regd) - 108ft 
(1D*p07) 

Partjr* ftwfe PLC Qp (Net) Cun Cm Red 
PrllOp- 103=11(16*007) 
iRLC " ‘ - 


1C SV* Cum Pri Ci ■ UH(ie 

PoewGen PLC ADR (4:1 ) - 41S5 )« 
Pnmwr Famel PLC ADR (1:1) (CwnCnv 
Pri) -23 (5.35) 

Pwraer Famef ftC 8ft2p Cun Cm Red Prf 
(SwitogCoupon) • 14 l16Ap97) >i 
(iaAp97) % (1BAp97) .4 (l6*p97) 
ftwmer ftmelJ PLC 91 JK Cum Com Red 
p»re She ci oss cm) - ci3 n 0Apg7) 
dgs PLC 105% Cum Prf Cl - 1 


: togs PLC 105% Cum Pri Cl - 1 13 

4(11*097) 

Putm PLC 1 1V% Several Dab Sft 2006 - 0 
1224171875 (11*007) 

Oueaw Uoar Houses plc I0<vft 1st lto 

Deb Sft 2020 - 93 5V,1 1Ap97) 

Queens More Houses PLC 12% la Mg Oab 
Sft 2013- IO6^()OAp07) 

Raeal Beetrorfes PLC ADR (2:1) - 94 
(16*p97) 

Raa Gazprom ADS - EaUi Repr 10 Old 
RurlO I144A) • SI 651 (lBAp97) 

R.EA togs PLC 9% Cun Pri El - 95 


PLC 12% Uns Ln Sft 2000 - £98 



ReckHl ACoiman 


•» (03*0971 

iman PLC 5% Cum Pri El - 65 


Grom PLC Cow Cum Red Pri 


I Ghpl - 125 |15Ao97) 
Retai Core PLC 459% (firty I 
Pri £1 - 60 (16*p97) 

Retro Com PLC 455% 


.. HUdtogE PLC ADR (6rl) - 
.75 (1.2) 475 0) ‘46.1)8] 7 IS 


BfeMCmSTO 

6=«b)CumPrt 


56425(1) 


11*715,20)01 
.1152 (20). 123096,10) 125(1. XI) 


IP 


....... . . >J1 - . 

.125(6, 3) 45 (ISApOTJ 575 (9. 4) 

ADR (5:1)- 19.65(14*p97) 
Il’tSfcCumPrlCl -126 


Rmner 

2 ».. 

Cm Sub Bda 30/1 \IW £1 
(l5Ap97) ff*< (ISApBT) ft D 


rd^&riAutance 


tr&Graup PLC 725% 
*» £1000(1 


Royal 6 Sim Aftarce toe. Group 
Sin tod Pri El -045703125,18 
95«Bl16*p071 % (16*007) til 84 
(!8ApS7) 'v(l6*tff7) =0(16' “ 


-IIB** 



t at Scodand Group PLC 1 1% Cwn 
Pn£i-li£>(i5**fl71 
BWld 4i}» Una Lu 5» 2004W - 82 

Itos Ln Sft 990004 - 1 00 

Gwp^lC OH IOd (Brj • 940 OSAdST) 
RTZ Cup PLC SSWA-Cun M ti -56 
(16*pS7) 


103(14*oB7> 

PLC 5V% Cm Cun Red Prt 2008(11 


Sctal 
C1-113J1: 
SctuMera 


UmLn Sft 970002- 


100 (14AaS7) 

Sernsn 8 Itavcaatfe PLC 44% (Net) Cun 

Pri Cl ■ 5* (14ApS7) 

SoatMi 6 K aw cDu PLC 6.425% (Natl Can 
Prf Cl -BS (11*007) 

Sed^TOft Gnu Ptc T<A Cm ftfe 
31*2000 £5000 (to -aa2(17Ape7) 
Swam RherteasmoFLC 8% todra-Unfeed 
Deb Stk 2012 -12tfe(14*p97) 
Shatebuy 84% lai Mb Deb Sft 3ifl» - 
88.73 (15*p07) 


Shaw 

Shee 


Shot 


8 Co PIC Od Sp - 5 HBAP07) 
. ^ 1 8 Trading Co PLC Old 25p 
(Br) - 1055 (10AO07I 

uft Tianspon i Tfatfng CO PLC ADR (6:1) - 
10ft 74864074 1 B). 75 HUBS 0) 1.47(5) ' 
■ 6 ( 10 ) 

Sprite Group R.C OTO Sp - 34 (2) % pS) 

sfisu, PLC7^%UnsUiSft2«aoa. 

Sttmm BUWng Soctar. )2V)b Ptom tot 
toamo Shs n000 - 143\/15*p97J 

SkyePharma PLC’B* Wenenft - 6«(i4Ap07) 

SmfchKIne Bwcham PLC ADR (5D - 74.125 
(16Ap97) 48 (1B*p07) 75 (16AP07) 475 

SnuSi (WH.) Group PLC 5V% Red Uns Ui 
Sft - 5S (T r*p9f) 

Southend Progeny tops PLC lOVJh 1st Mg 
Deb Sft 2025- 1065ZT34375 .71875 

SoumemSeailc PLC 2T Shs 30p -tGO 
(07Ap97) 30 (15Ap87) 30 (04Ap97)3£) 
(15*p97) 1 (0. 1) 

Sag ©pup PLC 1 1% Cun PH Cl • 85 7 
tl 0Ap97) 

Sundard Chartered PLC l2V%Suoud Uns 
In Sft 200207 120M14AP07) 

Staneico PLC Oni Mp - % (i&*p87, 

Sndrbuime PLC W|s to Sub tar OT0 1 899 - 

Ttoh 6 4* PLC (4:1 1 - 20.7S (l6Ap97) 

1Mb 6 Lyle PLC B% Ur» Ln Sft 2OXV0B - 
»V(i4Ap97) 

Tc Grotto PLC 1 1 4% 1 a Mg Deb 201 4 - 


H9V(l4Ap97) 

Than PLC ADR 1 1.1)- 842 
Thiele HoWB PLC lOVftiat Mg Dab Sft 
2014- 12006(14*097) 

Throgmarton PiManed Inc Tat PLC OidlOp- 
7(10} 

■facial Gnxp B.C 4 Vs Rare Dab Stk - 56 
(16Ap97) 

■fare Es&sae PIC Wts to SUKtrtae toi OTO - 
7(I6Ap07) 

Tops &BB9 PIC 7V% cm uns Ur Sft 20K? 
-Ill (14to97) 2 (16Ap07) 2 H6ApB7) 5 
J14WJ 5{14ApS7) 6(16Ap67) 6 

nraxsri DwatapngiiJ Grou> PLC 4.7% 
tan Prf Cl -67(iWta07) 

PIC lOVIbSubud Ln Sft 2006 - 


Tranrawl 
CumF 
TSBGro 

M7(T 

Untoats ( 

Unfira PLC ADR (4: . 
ttoied Overaaaa Group PLC CM 1 
(l6Ap0na0(l6Ap97)60 ‘” 
(16Ap97i V(16Ap97) 1 (*■ 


SlR (1:1) -7.72 
4:1, - 104475 



-ss 1 * 


18*p97 . 

/ja4r«7)3,18 , 
Unon&Suaheml 
Cun. Cm. P 
(15Ap97) 

tor* Group PIC 7% Cum Prf £1 . 73 


PLC5pieroa0 

l50p - 9n 103 



I17W Deb S* 20)1 -127VB 

Whibr^hC 7V% Uns Ui Sft 95(99 ■ 95V 
(16ApB7l 

NhbHl PLC 10V% Uns Ln Sft 2000W5 - 

105^(14*p97) 

totoriind Urewi Group PLC OTO 5p - 143 (7) 

VM) 

Wtans PBflm PLC 10ft% Cum Prf £1 - 129 
33(14ApS7) 

WBe Corraon Grouc PLC ADR 15:1} - 13 

lAtshw^Teioh & DuAy Biawerin PLC 6% 
Cun Pri fP«l Sft Cl - 76 ( I4APS7) 
WyevreB Garden Ccnres F1C B5% (NeQ Cm 
[tan Bed MCI -280111*097) 

tun 6 Co s Bmirey PLC SW Deb Sft 
2018 112558375 308840625 (15*pS7) 


^mnliusi PLC Old 25p - 102 


VUeCamA Co PLC ii '«% Cun Red Pri 
96(2003 £1 - 102 (15*097) 

ZENECA Go*: PLC ADR (3:1) - 0745 H. 
10>J(B) 

Investment Trusts 

Anglo 8 Overarms True PLC 84% Deb Sft 
20»E (Regd) - 102 l»(16Apfl7| 

Anglo 6 Oversees Trust PLC 4^6 Cum Prl 
5k-47( . 

Aurora townnant) 

(ldAp97) 

Banhora IrweMmera Trust PLC 35% (tan Prl 
S*-56(i6*pS7) 

Bareere imesnere That PLC 8% Dab Sft 
2023 - 100%(18Ap87) \>(16Ap97) 

Bntsh Empire Sec & Genera) Ta PLC 
8.125% Deb Sft 2023 - 97> (16Ap97) 
Brftbh 6rpw Sec 6 General Th PLC 10V% 
Dab Sft 2011 - 115M13Ap97J 
Cwnuinn Bufeftm SocLT ftC UB iCorepr 1 
Wt real - Naim - 150 d6Ai«7) 

Caengorm Na10 Buadng SocJT PLC OTO 
10p-B5(14fcfi7) 

Cairngorm KkxlO BuiUng SocJT PLC Wts to 
SU> tor Od -30 (14*097) 

Catmoonr Nal BuUng Soc.LT PLC Wta to 
Sub lev OTO - 35 (16Ap97) 

- ‘ (GeanneTture PLC OTO 2Sp- 710220 


carom 

(07* 


Ckee Brothers Protactad VCT PLC Old 50p - 
100 (l5Ap87) 

Duneftn Income Growth Inv DuPIC 


DW Sft 2019 - 96> (10ApB7) V 116*067) 
1a(16ApB7)'»MBApfl7) 

i SmTOI (tattoanes 1h« PLC W*L 


9% Prl (Non-Cun) Sft £1 - 46 


Vkftera PLC 5% Cum (fax Free to 30p) Prf 
Sft Cl -70 11^911 

Vbdatane Gnu, PtC ADR (10:1) - 43 12S 
(16Ap97) JSfl6A|47) 475 CS) .45 ES) £ 

S) 55 (25) ^B) .825 (3. 18. aSTf 
gin .72 (12| .7485(15) .75 (15*o07) 4905 
(10) 4 (f 5*097) 4 114*00 25 (T5*p97J 
Warbug (SG, Grcvy) PLC 7+ffc Cun Pri H • 

Wotwj^«bs) PLC 8V% Cun Red Pri 

Weretohaw Property Crop PLC 94% laMtg 
Deb Sft 2015 - 105V IdAnon 
WeetWl Grotto 12VL Deb St 2008- 1 29t 

W^wStoPLC 10 1 * Cun Rod Pit 
9972002 El -92(11*0971 
WMtsesd PLC 6% 3rd Cun Prf Sft El - 71 


Deb Sft 2023 - 94 l - (16Ap07) * (16Ap97) 
fe(16Ap07) 

ErTOeh 8 Sconish Imnstcra PLC 425% Deb 
Sft 2023 - 99 (15Ap97) 

Flenftig American tnvestmLTnni PLCOVft 
(lirVy 5%) Cum Prf Sft - 58Hr IIOApST) 
Flemtoo Marcarefe WvThjS PLC 4<iA Pare 
Deb Sft - 50 (lQApB7) 50 (06*p97) 
(10Ap97) 

Ffemtog Ovuseas tocltusl PLC 5% Cun Pri 
Cl -5BV(1CMp97) 

Foreign 6 CTOontol tovTiua PLC 3£% (My 
5M Cum Prf Sft 81 -52(11*997) 
FTamSnmn Incomes Capital Ta PLC 12.6% 
Deb 5 2006 - 130 (I5*p87) 

Garuitora European InrasunemTR PLC Wts 
to Sub tar OTO - 49 (16Ap97) 9 (IBApOT) V 
_(T6*p97) 

Gumees Ewv Extra taTre PLC Units 
(Ccmpl CW 2Sp 4 1 Zero DrvPrT) -208 

NWKS^raerixlse TruM PtC Cum Red 
Stopp** Capped Pit £1 - 163I11*P?7| 

M SGHtfi income inveamani To MT C4> 
Shs J» - 10 (IfiApOT) 

MSG mi toebme Inveetmem Tet PLC C 
StK«0p - 633 40 tlSApOT) 

MSG Hgh tocrane htesmeniTa PLC T 
Sh6 6to-73<)r(llAp07) 

MCIT PLC Redone UrVta (Conyi 1 S Cep S 1 
S Inc) • 105 (15Ap07) 

MerawKnotone toxesanara Ta PLC 7=We 
Oeb Stk 2020 - 98 (16*p97) '<(187 
VLyrey VCT 2 PLC OTO 2Sp - 105 (15 
Partes French tovesaneniTrua PLC 
SerttKta to Sita tar CM - IB'* (MAp07) 
Rights S Issues hnssnert Ta PLC SVffc 
Cun Prf Cl - 85 (IDApBT) 

Scotfish American InwTOmeni Co FID 8% 
Deb Sft 2022 - £97% (16ApB7) 7 e (1GApB7) 
Sctneh Eastom km Ta PLC 85% Deo Sft 
2024 - 10213 (15*097) 

SeottTOi toreetmera Tnro PLC 4% Pup Deb 
Sa-46(1S*p97) 

SMet tncome PLC 11% Cm Ihs Ln Sft. 

smart*- 733(78*097) 

Throgmonon ThH PLC 745% Cm Uns Ln 
Sft 2003 - 94 5 MSAp97) 

Throgmorton Trust PLC 12^4% Deb Sft 2010 
- (77(15*097) 


1 C«y re London Thai PLC Deb Sft 
2021 - 1K*i(16A097) 3V (16*407) 
t Chy of Loratan Trus PLC TOfeK Dt 


TO 

TR Ctar of Lontan Tiiat PLC '10WX Deb Sft 
2020 - 120 (16Ap97) M16A0971 
TR Smeler CompMss Im.Tsl PLC 4<« 

Cun Pri Sft - 46 (16AO07) 

Updwn tmeameia Co PLC Old 2Sp - 7H5 

»1h«tPLC 1 4% Cm l*i6 In 
SftSft»-109<«(16Ao97l <e(1BAg97) 4 
jivum 4(16*807} >ensApmT» 
(16^47) V06*p87) V(lBAf47) 10 

Vflan bamsbnen Co PLC 8Vft Ea* BA 
, t«D0 E1000 (Ftetrfl- 115V(1Mp97) 
HWan towsdnent Go PLC BVS. Oab Sft 2016 

-iQ*%V(iSAfi07) 


Alternative investment 
Market 


*Mton Ol PLC Ofl 100 - 90 (IlflpBT) 
BMwton Group ftC Did Ip - 37 
Metmen* PIC Od I0o - 48 (15A<S7) 
BtaeEneigyPLCOrtiOD-15 Lji5*c07) 
Weddetbum Seortes PLC Od 5p - 28 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Upmarket retailer plans £40m investment at flagship Regent Street store 

Liberty moves back into black 


By Christopher Price 

Liberty yesterday unveiled a 
£40m investment in its flag- 
ship London West End store 
as the upmarket retailer 
announced a return to the 
black in 1996. 

Pre-tax profits of £4.4m 
came against losses of 
£l6.6m in 1995 when the 
company restructured its 
operations, including the clo- 
sure of several provincial 
stores. Sales for the S3 weeks 
to February 1 from ongoing 
operations rose 4 per cent to 
cfi2_gm_ Total turnover fen 6 
per cent to £80-9m. 

The investment in the 
famous Regent Street store 
will increase capacity by 
half to 140,000 sq ft and take 
three years to complete. 
Most of the space will come 
from converting offices on 
the site. 

Sir Dennis Cassidy, chair- 
man, said the expansion of 
the flagship store was part of 
the group's new strategy of 
investing in its core Liberty 
brand. Other plans included 
the expansion of s mall Lib- 
erty outlets at airport termi- 


nals - the group has four at 
London's Heathrow airport - 
and other key markets such 
as Japan. 

The company also intends 
to underpin the Liberty 
brand with a greater range 
of products other than tex- 
tiles, such as silverware, 
leather goods and frames. 

The £40m expansion and 
other investments, will be 
met from cashflow and 
increased borrowings. The 
company had net debts of 
£900,000 at the year-end. 
against cash of £3-3m. 

This represented gearing 
of 1.6 per cent and Mr 
Andrew Garety, finance 
director, said be would be 
comfortable with a gearing 
ratio of 60 per cent. Cash 
flow from ongoing 
operations was £4m. 

Operating profits from 
ongoing operations 
increased 11 per cent to 
£3. 71m. Like-for-like sales 
rose 5.4 per cent during the 
year, although the rate of 
growth accelerated to 8 per 
cent In the second half. This 
level had continued in the 
first 10 weeks of the current 



Snndui Con- 

Sir D ennis Cassidy: store expansion was part of new strategy of investing in core brand 


year, according to Sir Den- 
nis. 

He said the improvement 
in the retail market, 
together with the group's 
plans to exploit the brand 


and expand the flagship 
store, pointed to a bright 
outlook for the company. 

Earnings per share rose to 
17.51p, against losses of 
79.63P- Adjusted earnings per 


share, excluding exceptional 
items, rose to 9.23p. A final 
and total dividend of 1.85p is 
unchanged from last year. 

The shares closed 
unc hang ed at 370p. 


Charity has stake 
in CWS predator 


By Norma Cohen 

Henry Smith's Charity, a 
medical charity which has 
existed for 350 years, has 
emerged as a shareholder in 
Galileo, the investment 
vehicle which intends to 
launch a bid for the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society. 

A review of documents at 
Companies House shows 
Glyn Mills Nominees (Lom- 
bard Street) a/c 2153. identi- 
fied as a nominee account 
for the charity, holds just 
over 10 per cent of Galileo's 
first redeemable shares and 
l per cent of Its non-voting 
ordinary shares. The stake 
would be unusual because of 
restrictions on the nature of 
charity investments. 

Mr Brian McGeough, a 
partner at solicitors Denton 
Hall and correspondent for 
the charity, said he knew 
nothing of the investment. 
The charity has three exter- 
nal fund managers; Schroder 
Investment Management, 
M&G and Hambros. whose 
corporate finance arm is 
advising Lanica Trust, Gali- 
leo's main shareholder. 

The three said they knew 
nothing of the investment 


The documents show that 
clients of Bank of Bermuda 
(Luxembourg) are large 
investors, as is Schroders 
Smaller Companies Exempt 
Fund. Also, Jupiter Asset 
Management and the Jupiter 
Income Fund, along with cli- 
ents of private stockbroker 
Kfilick & Co. are investors. 

Schroders, Jupiter Asset 
and KHUck bought a 17.5 per 
cent stake in Lanica for 200p 
a share last December when 
the shares were 800p. They 
said the deal had been 
struck before the price rise. 
The three had backed Mr 
Andrew Regan. Lanlca's 
main shareholder, when his 
Hobson company bought 
CWS's food business in 1994. 


Second profits warning 
hits Racal shares 


By Christopher Price 

Racal Electronics yesterday 
issued its second profits 
warning in four months 
sending the shares down 12 
per cent and angering inves- 
tors and analysts. 

The UK company said its 
data products business, 
which had been expected to 
move into profit during the 
second half, had incurred 
losses of £7m. It blamed a 
delay in the launch of one of 
its key products. 

Racal said pre-tax profits 
for the year ended March 31, 
1997, could now be as low as 
£40m, against £70.4m last 
year. Analysts, who had 
downgraded their profit fore- 


casts after December's warn- 
ing to £50m. to cat them 
again to little over £4Qm. 

The latest setback 
increased speculation that 
the company wifi be broken 
up. 

"Racal will not last until 
the end of the year," pre- 
dicted Mr Mike Styles of 
Credit Lyonnais Laing. Ms 
Sue Cox at UBS said a Racal 
demerger was now "almost 
inevitable”. 

Mr David Elsbury. chief 
executive, said there were no 
plans to break up the com- 
pany. He said the latest prof- 
its warning was "just a blip 
in a fantastic recovery 
story,” at Racal. 

Racal upset analysts and 


investors in December when 
it warned over trading at its 
radio division. The warning 
came five months after the 
company forecast a "sub- 
stantial" rise in profits for 
1996-97. Last June. Mr Els- 
bury predicted that Racal 
would beat its pre-tax profits 
of £70.4m. despite a £20m 
provision for the data prod- 
ucts business. 

Hie data products divi- 
sion, based in Florida, has 
cost Racal £50m in provi- 
sions and investments in the 
pest four years and run up 
losses of £50m. 

Racal shares lost 33%p to 
243‘Ap. 


See Lex 
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Newport 
News dips 
in first 
quarter 

By Tim Burt 

Newport News Shipbuilding, 
North America's largest 
warship builder, yesterday 
blamed a 15 per cent fail tn 
first-quarter earnings on 
reduced construction and 
repair work. 

The company - reporting 
its first figures since last 
December's demerger from 
Tenneco, the US conglomer- 
ate - saw operating earn- 
ings fall from $41ra to $35m 
on reduced sales of S403m, 
a gainst 9438m. After $i3m 
of interest payments, pre- 
tax earnings fell from $32m 
to 822m. 

Mr David Anderson, chief 
financial officer, said sales 
had fallen following comple- 
tion of tiie 9404m overhaul 
of the aircraft carrier USS 
Eisenhower and the delivery 
of the last of the Los 
Angeles class submarines. 

That had contributed to 
reduced overhaul and repair 
revenues of 9108m (9130m) 
and lower construction sales 
of 9242m (9280m). 

Despite the reduced sales, 
profit margins rose from 7.5 
to &A per cent as the group 
continued to push through 
its restructuring pro- 
gramme. 

Mr Anderson predicted 
turnover would rebound 
next year following the 
arrival of the Nimitz carrier, 
which is scheduled to 
undergo a 27-month refuell- 
ing worth $lbCL "There will 
also be a start-up in further 
submarine business, so our 
order backlog should begin 
to grow," be added. 

In the meantime, the com- 
pany has launched a strate- 
gic review of its investment 
and dividend distribution 
policy, aimed at cutting its 
estimated 9600m of debt. 

Mr Anderson said the 
review would recommend 
ways of reducing gearing 
from current levels of 75 per 
cent to 4045 per cent: "We 
need to reassess the best use 
of our cash, and various 
options are being consid- 
ered." 

In the first quarter, oper- 
ating cash flow came in at a 
hlgher-than-expected 968m, 
although that figure was 
flattered by advance pay- 
ments. 

Maiden earnings per share 
came in at 38 cents and the 
company has announced a 
first quarter dividend of 4 
cents. 

In early trading, shares in 
the group rose 9% to 914%. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Sears close to 
Freemans sale 

Sears is expected to announce next weak that it has 
agreed terms for the sale of Freemans, Its UR mail order 
business, to Littlewoods. the home shopping and, football 
pools group. - • • -.r'-.T- _ 

The two sides were still locked fo .tl* final stages of 
negotiations last .night, but it is thought, that Sears is 
Riming to present an agreed deal to its directors at a 
pre-results board meeting on Thursday.; - An announce- 
ment Is expected to follow board approval. ■ 

Although no final price has been agreed, H is thought 
Littlewoods has offered between 2310m and 2850m net. 

This compares with the £358m net it.' offered late last 
year. That bid was dropped when it emerged Sears was 
pursuing alternative negotiations with rival mail order 
group, N Brown, after the government referred the Little- 
woods bid to the MMC. However, the two companies 
failed to agree s price. 

The board meeting will also consider a restructuring 
plan to be proposed by embattled chief executive, Mr 
Liam Strong. He is expected to propose that large parts of 
the group’s shoe business, British Shoe Corporation, 
should be closed or sold in tight of a farther deterioration 
in trading. 

Analysts are now expecting to downgrade profits ~by at 
least ElOnx. Expectations bad been far profits of about 
£8Qm. This is likely to.prompt.a concerted, institutional 
campaign tor Mr Strong’s resignation^ One substantial 
shareholder said: "Enough . Is enough," he said. ."I think 
whatever happens , he will have to go." ; 

A source dose to Sears rejected su g ges t ions that the 
company would be Raced to accept w ha tev e r price Little- 
woods put forward to placate finkrated shareholders. He 
said other bidders were in the wings, such as Otto Ver- 
sand, the German mail-order group. Peday HoOiitger 

Qualceram to debut in Dublin 

Qualceram, a manufacturer of bathroom suites, wQl ntrat 
week become the first Irish company to list on the Dublin 
stock exchange in more than 3 years. - 

The country's only manufacturer of bathroom suites 
issued its prospectus yesterday.;!t is raising I£S-4m 
through an issue of 4^m shares, at a strike price of I50p a 
share, valuing the company at X£2l&t (£290). Trading 
begins on April 24. s 

The deal, which is being manag ed hy Btr gHsh Trust, 
together with stockbrokers Teather & Greenwood and 
Davy, is the first Irish listing since the' Irish Pe rmanen t 
building society in 1994. Qualceram is alto joining the 
London stock exchange. 

The company generates 47 per cent er its. sales outside 
Ireland - in the UK, continental Europe and the Gulf 
states - and has distribution centres hi ^Yorkshire and 
France. 

Turnover has increased by 49 per cent in the past 3 
years, rising 31 per cent In 1996 to I£7.33an. Pre-tax profits 
came in at I£ 1.54m. Operating margins were 21 per cent 
Brokers estimate that 30 per cent of the offering was 
placed with Irish and Scottish institutions. 

The founders will retain 64 per cent of the company 
after the offer. John Murray Broom 

Shield Diagnostics placing 

Shield Diagnostics, the lossmaking healthcare concern, 
has placed 550.000 new ordinary shares of 35p at 530p per 
share to raise a total of £2.Sm. OF the shares, which 
represents 2.9 per cent of Shield’s share capital, 545,000 
have been placed with Institutions while 5,000 were placed 
with Mr David Evans, Shield’s finance director. 

Usbome sells grain division 

Usbome has withdrawn from grain merchant: ng with the 
sale of Usbome Grain to Sidney C Banks, the grain and 
agricultural merchant, far £4.1m in cash. Prior to the 
disposal, Usbome also received a dividend from the sub- 
sidiary of a net £845,000. ! 
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ISSUE OF £2,000,000,000 


1 % TREASURY STOCK 2002 


INTEREST PAYABLE HALF-YEARLY ON 7 JUNE AND 7 DECEMBER 
FOR AUCTION ON A BID PRICE BASIS ON 23 APRIL 1997 


PAYABLE IN FULL WITH APPLICATION 


With a competitive bid 
With a do n-comped d ve bid 


Price bid plus accrued interest 
£103 per £100 nominal of Stock 


Application has been made to the Lmdon Stock Exchange for the Stock to be 
admitted to the Official List on 24 April 1997. 

Auction iif Stock 

1- THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids Tor the above Slock. 

General 

1 This procpcclus is issued under the arrangements described in the 
Information Memorandum far Issues of British Government Slock published 
by the Bank of England on 27 Match 1997 ithe “ Information 
Memorandum'*!. The terms of the Information Memorandum apply to the 
above Slock and to the auction described in this prospectus except where 
expressly varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Slock will be repaid at par on 7 June 2002. 

Interest 

4. Interest is payable half-yearly on 7 June and 7 December. The price 
payable for this further issue of the Slock will include an amount equal to 
accrued interest From 3 Dec e mber 1996 (the original date of issue of the 
Stock) to 24 April 1997 ttbe settlement date of this Further issue) at the nuc 
of £2.68493 per £100 nominal of Stock. This further issue of the Stock will 
rank for the first interest payment of £3 J28S per £100 nominal of Stock due 
on 7 June 1997. 

National Savings Stock Register 

3. The Stock may be held on the National Savings Stock Register. 
FOTRA exemptions 

6. The Stock and the interest payable on it will benefit from the 
exemptions in favour of non-resident holders described in paragraph 21 of 
the Information Memorandum (FOTRA stocks first issued after 29 April 
1996). 

Gross payment of interest 

7. Intcrra will be paid without deduction of income tax pennant to a 
direction under section 50 of the Income and Coiporaiion Taxes Act 1988. 

Stripping 

8. The Slock is potentially strippable: paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
Information Memorandum therefore apply. 

Methods of application 

9. Bids may be made on either a competitive or non-competitive basis in 
accordance with paragraphs 8 to 16 of die Information Memorandum. 
Npa-compctitirc bids amount payable on application 

10. TTk amount payable rat application in the case of a noncompetitive bid 
is £ 103 per £100 nominal of Stock. 

Latest limes for receipt of applications 

11. Application forms oust be scntlolhe Bank of England. New Issues, PO 
Box 444. Gloucester, GLl 1NP to arrive not later than 1030 AM ON 
WEDNESDAY, 23 APRIL 1997: or lodged by hand at the Central Gilts & 
Moncymarkets Office. Bank of England. Threadneedlc Street. London not 
later than 10.30 AM ON WEDNESDAY. 23 APRIL 1997: or lodged by 
hand at any of the Branches or Agencies of the Bank of England not later 
than 3JM PM ON TUESDAY, 22 APRIL 1997. Gill-edged mnrtM makers 
may bid by telephone to the Bank of England not later than 1030 AM ON 
WEDNESDAY, 23 APRIL 1997. 

Bids irrevocable 

12. Bids will not be revocable between 1030 am on Wednesday. 23 April 
1997 and 10.00 am on Monday. 28 April 1997. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
LONDON 

IS April 1997 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
7% TREASURY STOCK 2002 

Complete Section 1 or 2, ptoa Sections 6 and & Sections 3, A 5 and 7 shoidd 
obo be completed whore appropriate. 

TO THE OOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE SANK Of ENGLAND 
I/We apply in accordance with the Harms of tbe prospectus for competitive and 
Don-competitive bids dated IS April 1 997 and the InfonnaDon Memararehmi for 
Issues of British Government Stock dated 27 March 1997 as follows:- 


■IFDR COMPETITIVE BEDS ONLY 

(ie for Stock to be purchased at the price bid plus accrued interest) 

Sc* notes (a) and (b) below. 


Nominal amount of 7% Treasury Stock 2M2 
applied for 

Amount of Stock applied far Multiple 
£5QQ.OOO-£l .000.000 £100000 

£1 .000.000 or greater £1,000000 

Price bid per £109 nominal of Stock, being a 
nraltiple of I/32nd of £1: 


PLUS accrued Interest at the rate of £238493 

per £100 nominal of Stock: 


Total amount payable per £100 nominal of Stock: 
(excluding accrued Interest) 

Amount required for payment IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BID PLUS ACCRUED INTHIEST: 


■FOR NON-COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

tie for Stock to be purchased at the non-competitive sale price, phis accrued 
interest. as defined in the Information Memorandum] 

See notes (cl and (d) below. 

Nominal amoonl of 7* lY-easnry Slock 2092 
applied Tot being a muitipte of £1,000, with a 
minimum of £ 1 . 0 %) and a nuutnm of 
£500300 noamul of Stock: 


Sum enclosed, being £103 for every 
£100 NOMINAL of Stock applied for 


■for cgo members only 

OGO P ar tic ipan t Number 

Name of Contact 


Tfelepfaone Number . 


■REGULATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 

(unless Seeaon S applies ) 


Name of Regulator . 


Meuiieishift/Rcfacncc Number . 


Country /Territory of Regulator . 



32nds 

J £ 



£ 

P 

2 

68493 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY’ 

(unless the applicant Is a CGO member or a a UK or EEA regulated financial 
institution, and Section 3 or 4 has been completed) 

Pull name and perm a nent addren of each third pony: 

FORENAMEfSl AND SURNAMES) ADDRESS (including postcode) 


If additional space is required, please continue on separate sheet. 


mile 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APnJCANTS 

I/We request that Stock sold to me/ui be re gis tere d in the un d et ui e n t i caied 
namefsl and that any cenificUB be sent by post at my/our risk to Use fiat 
bolder at the address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPOTmVE APPLICATION. I/we warrant 
that to my/our knowledge this is the only nun-competitive application made for 
my/our benefit tor for the benefit of the peraortfs) on whose behalf I om/we are 
awdyrngj. 

IN THE CASE OF AN AP PLICA TION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3. we request foal any Slock 
al l ocated to us be credited direct go our account at the OGO. We hereby 
Irrevocably undertake to accept such Stock by membeMo-member delivery 
through the CGO Service from the Governor and Company of tbe Bank of 
England. Number 2 Account (Panidpmt number 5183) by the deadlum forme* 
deliveries on 24 April 1997. and we agree (bat die consideration to be input in 
respect of sucb delivery shah bo the amount payable by us on the ale of such 
Stock in aocoidancc with die tenia of the piwp c ttu s. 

W THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY. I/we have ohnraied and recorded evidence of die identity of ear* 
person on whose behalf [ am/we are applying, and 1/we will cat demand make 
such evidence available to the Bank of Eqgiatid or the relevant authority. 


SIGNATURE#! 

of, or an behalf oft applicant 


[Title [ Forename! 3 > in full 


REGISTRATION DETAILS 

Stock may be registered in the ounce of inc&vidnals.or a ccrpor a re body. 
(CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 


Address 


Fdrenamefs) ill full 


Surname 


Address 


Postcode 


Surname 


Daytime TUephooe Number (in cue there is a query) 


Postcode 


[Box No. 

716 


FOR BANK OF ENGLAJVD USE 


Exd. 


New Account No. 


■DETAILS OF APPLICANT® 
Of not the periods) in section S) 
FORENAMES) AND SURNAMEfS) 


ADDRESS I Inc hating postcode) 


ffransactian Number 
161/ - 


Cert. Posted Dare 


The Stack win be registered on the of 

England Register, unless you wish the Skx± to _____ 

be registered on the National Savings Slock NSSR I I 

Register (NS5R) (far which then: is s maximum 

limit of £2$JO0 nominal of Stock) or at the Bank BELFAsi J . j 

of Ireland. BeJfaa. in- which case please tick dm * * 

appropriate box. 


NOTES 

laj A competitive bM t«y not be made by an applicant as agent ferny thhd 
party nrdcM the applicant is a member of the CGO or is a UK or EEA 
regulated financial KBsumticB. 

fit) Except in the ease of maafaere of the CGO S er vi ce whnfra«.^ tf «i | fb rtyt 
Section &. a CHAPS payment num be Motto the Sterling Banking Office. 

Bonk of England (Sort Code 10-00-00) for die credit of “Now iMutt" 
(Account number SS5600Q9) quoting the reference “AUCTION", to arrive 
not loner than 1 .30 pm w Thursday. 24 April 1997. CHAPS payments must 
be debited to an account In the name of the applicant (or on account in the 
Join names of the app l ic a n t and one or mare othm) held with a bank or 
bufldtag society in the UK. 


<c) A separate cheque must accompany each application. Chequer should be 
made payable to "Bank ofEngbnd’ 1 and crossed "Now Issues"; and must 
be diawn on a bonk in. and be payable io. the United Kingdom, foe Cham) 
Islands or the Isle of Man. The Bank of England reserves the right n 

reqpdre evidence of the identify of any ^riicant for Stock or of May peraon 

for whom an applicant is acting os agent An applicant lodging m 
a pp fratkm form in p er s on sboold bring evidence of tte&hty be aring dm 
applicant's photograph (for cammpto a passport) and cvttfcncc of flip, 
applicant's name and address from a third party, for example a recent b&f - 
from a tun, electricity or tolmfanoB company or a hank fir h,rfui»n ^ 


(d) The procedure for any refund, or further amount payable; Is sa am m tbe 
Information MaiKnndtun. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Hitachi 

closes 

chip 

factory 

By Mfchiyo Mafcamoto 

in Tokyo 


New chief makes bold moves 

Telefonica’s Juan Villalonga explains his strategy to Tom Burns 


F or somebody who has only 
recently entered the telecoms 
sector. Mr Juan Villalonga. 
TelefOnica chairman, has made a lot 
of headlines In the industry. 

With less than a year in the job. be 
has supervised the full privatisation 
of the utility in the biggest domestic 
stock market issue to date: formed 
an Iberian partnership with Portugal 
Telecom: and as of yesterday 
sparked a radical overhaul of global 
telecoms alliances. 

"The first document I saw when I 
sat down at this desk.” he said yes- 
terday in his wood-panelled office 
overlooking downtown Madrid, “was 
the board's approval of our agree- 
ment with Unisource.” 

He has precipitated Telefonica's 
exit from this allian ce, which brings 
together the national operators of 
The Netherlands, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, by preferring to join forces 
with Concert, which groups British 
Telecommunications and MCL 
What stung him into action was 
that the Uni source agreement 
included the possibility of selling 
equity In Tfsa, Telefdnica’s interna- 
tional unit, which is the dominant 
foreign operator in Latin America, to 
AT&T, the US telecoms company 
which had chosen Unisource as its 
partner In Europe. 

Being new allowed Mr Villalonga 
to be brash and bold. He did not feel 
particularly bound by the agreement 
to join Unisource, which his prede- 
cessor had forged months before a 
general election victory brought a 
new party, the centre-right Popular 
Party, to power. And AT&T's link 
with Unisource did not unduly 
impress him. 

The fact that he was on the politi- 
cal inside track helped. 

The elections put an end to a long 
period of power for the Socialist 
party, and Mr Villalonga, who is a 
close friend of the new prime minis- 
ter Mr Jose Maria Aznar, went over- 
night from runnin g the Spanish 



Juan Villalonga and Bert Roberts, MCI chairman, after signing the accord that reshapes world telecoms alliances 


office of a US investment bank to 
heading Telefonica, the country’s 
biggest corporation. 

“My first strategic decision was 
that Telefonica would be among the 
top five tolecoms companies in the 
world and that the way to achieve 
thte was to build up our natural 
market in the Spanish- speaking 
world,” Mr Villalonga says. 

This remains his key decision, and 
it led directly to yesterday's high- 
profile public embrace with Concert 

Under the Unisource deal, the gov- 
ernment, which owns 24 per cent of 
Tisa, could have sold part or all of 
this stake to AT&T. 


“That was the last thing I was 
prepared to allow. I want all of Tisa 
for Telefonica.” Mr Villalonga says. 
He plans to acquire the govern- 
ment's stake in the subsidiary com- 
pany within the next month. 

The casualty of this decision was 
the European-orientated Unisource 
alliance and, especially, AT&T's 
designs on Telefonica's Latin Ameri- 
can business. Mr Villalonga urgently 
needed an international strategic 
partner, but preferred to see AT&T 
as a rival that he could, with the 
right ally, outflank in i-atin America 
thap as a partner that might gobble 
up his company. 


MCL AT&T’s competitor in the US. 
was a perfect fit for Mr Villa] onga's 
ambitions in the Spanish-speaking 
world. The Concert venture with BT, 
which secured Telefonica an ally in 
Europe, made the deal that much 
more a t trac ti ve. 

Mr Villalonga sensed early on that 
should he reach any agreement with 
MCI, AT&T would force Unisource to 
eject the Spanish operator. 

Mr Bert Roberts, MCI chairman, 
praised Mr Villalonga yesterday as 
“a man of vision**. 

In fact, the investment banker 
turned telecoms chief had simply 
done his sums. 


Aker Maritime unveils board reshuffle 


By Greg Mctvor 
in Stockholm 

Aker Maritime, the 
Norwegian offshore engi- 
neering company formed by 
the merger last year of 
Aker's oil and gas technol- 
ogy and maritime subsidiary 
and Maritime Group, yester- 
day announced an extensive 
reshuffle of top manage- 


ment. The changes include 
the assignment of its chair- 
man and chief executive to 
other jobs. 

The moves signal a closer 
involvement in the group for 
Aker RGL the big Norwegian 
offshore and fishing group 
which holds a 75 per stake in 
Aker Maritime, a supplier of 
floating platforms for the oil 
and gas industry. 


Mr BjOrn Gj els ten, Aker 
RGI chief executive, is to 
become chairman, replacing 
Mr Jan Wellesiand, who 
moves to head Aker Mari- 
time's product division. 

Mr Sverre Skogen, Aker 
RGI executive vice-president, 
is to become chief executive 
in place of Mr Svein Eggen. 
Mr Eggen is to run Aker 
Maritime's US operations. 


Aker RGI is seeking a sub- 
stantial improvement in 
Aker Maritime's profitability 
after a poor 1996 in which 
pro forma operating profits 
were just NKr230m (332.5m) 
on sales of NKrlOSbn. 

The company said it had 
set a target for Aker Mari- 
time of NKr20bn turnover 
and a 5 per cent operating 
margin within three years. 


Growth is expected to come 
primarily from the products 
and US operations. 

Performance in 1996 was 
hampered by unforeseen 
costs associated with a con- 
tract for delivery of the 
Njord oil platform to Norsk 
Hydro. Aker Maritime has 
filed a NKrSGOm compensa- 
tion claim in connection 
with the project 


Price weakness has forced 
Hitachi, one of the largest 
manufacturers of semicon- 
ductors, to dose a plant 
making 16-megabit dynamic 
random access memory 
chips. It expected sluggish 
demand for the chips. 

The Japanese group said 
that the plant, which has 
been out of use since last 
summer, would be closed so 
Hitachi could concentrate 
its domestic semiconductor 
mannfacturing at a separate 
factory north of Tokyo. 

It expects sales from its 
semiconductor operations to 
have fallen YllObn ($873m) 
in the last fiscal year, 
largely as a result of the 
price weakness in 16-mega- 
btt and 4-megabit D-Rams. 

Last month, Toshiba 
revised downwards its profit 
forecast for the year after 
the plunge in the memory 
market The company said 
recurring profits for the 
group would be Yi20bn 
rather than the YlBObn pre- 
viously forecast - a 32 per 
cent decline from its 1995 
recurring profits. Semicon- 
ductor sales were likely to 
be below Y900bn compared 
with Yl,030bn previously. 

Fujitsu experts semicon- 
ductor sales to fall from 
Y590bn in 1995 to Y550tm. 

Mr Hiroshi Yoshihara, 
analyst at Salomon Brothers 
in Tokyo, said he did not 
expect the companies to 
start making profits on 
semiconductors until 1998. 

Japanese semiconductor 
makers are shifting their 
operations away from 16- 
megabit D-Rams to higher 
value-added 64-megabit 
D-Rams and non-memory 
products, such as logic 
chips, to offset the sharp 
price falls. 

NEC, for example, yester- 
day opened a facility in 
southern Japan where it 
will manufacture 64-megabft 
D-Rams and system-on-a- 
chip semiconductors which 
integrate both memory and 
logic on one chip. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Profits surge lifts 
Microsoft shares 

Microsoft's stock surged to a new high yesterday as 
investors and analysts responded to the company's 
surprise 85 per cent jump in third -quarter earnings. After 
markets closed on Thursday, the software group reported 
net earnings of $1.04bn, compared with $562m in the same 
period last year. Earnings per share rose 80 per cent to 79 
cents, against 44 cents in the third quarter of fiscal 1996. 
Revenues for the quarter totalled $3.21 bn. a 45 per cent 
increase over 82.21 bn in the same period last year. 

Analysts had been expecting a strong quarter with 
earnings of about 64 cents a share. None, however, had 
anticipated the 80 per cent jump. Microsoft's share price 
leapt to $1Q5& in heavy trading early yesterday, before 
retreating to by mid-sessioo. Still, the stock was up 
more than 6 per cent from Thursday’s close of $98Vi- The 
previous 12-month high was $103'^ in early February. 
Several analysts raised estimates for the fiscal year, 
ending in Juna Mr Rick Sherlund, of Goldman Sachs, 
boosted his projection for the year from $235 to $2.60 a 
share. Louise Kehoe. San Francisco 

Banque Hervet to float via IPO 

The French government is to privatise Banque Hervet, 
the regional banking group, through a public share 
offering later this year. Mr Jean Arthuis, finance 
minister, made the disclosure yesterday, saying the 
government had opted for a share offering rather than a 
trade sale to a single buyer because the financial situation 
of the bank was now such that it "does not need a 
shareholder of reference". In February, the bank unveiled 
1996 profits up 32 per cent at FFr71. 3m ($12J2m). It took 
provisions of FFr55m to cover restructuring costs and 
preparations for a single European currency. 

David Owen. Paris 

Property arm boosts Ayala 

Strong growth in its property arm helped Ayala, the 
Philippines' largest holding company, report a 22 per cent 
rise in first-quarter profits yesterday to 1.92 bn pesos 
($72. 8m;. Ayala Land, the country’s flagship property 
group, and Bank of the Philippine Islands each 
contributed 40 per cent to group profits. As part of its 
domestic and international expansion, Ayala is 
earmarking 30bn pesos for capital expenditure this year, 
of which a third will go to Ayala Land. 

Mr Jaime Augusto Zobel de Ayala, president, said the 
group would not be able to sustain the high level of 
growth. “Twenty-two per cent is a fairly aggressive 
number, I doubt if we will reach that by the end of the 
year." he said. Justin Maraszi, Manila 

S&P downgrades Telstra 

Ratings agency Standard & Poor's has removed the 
coveted Triple A credit rating from Telstra, the 
Australian government-owned telecommunications group, 
just months before its scheduled partial public float 

The downgrade was made yesterday after Telstra 
announced a r efinancing package involving the payment 
of a special A$3bn (US$2.3bn) dividend to the government 
and concurrent raising of the same amount in extra debt. 

S&P said that while it continued to view Telstra as a 
fundamentally sound organisation, the increase in debt 
combined with a more competitive regulatory 
environment might slow the company’s revenue growth 
and erode its market share. Bruce Jacques. Sydney 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


The FT/S&P Actuaries World Indcas are owned by FTSE Memauonal Limited. Goldman. Sachs & Co. and Standard * Poor’s. The Meet are compiled by FTSE 
Imemehomt and Standard & Poor's In conjuncUan with the Faculty of Actuaries and the Institute of Actuaries NafWesl Smxiues Ltd. was a co-founder ot the Mess. 
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NOTICE OP IKETMG 

Dear ShaiehcWer. 

We ium the pleasum el MUng you to attend the Annual General Mertwjj ctf 
Ghareholdare. wtddi wffl bo hold on April 26. 1897 at W.00 am- at die offices at 
Slow Stroat Bank Luxarnbaufl SA. 47 BaJevard Roybt L-24ag Liaambours. wdh 
mo foaowinB agenda: 


AGENDA 

t Presentatianafmewpor»flMl»B«»aidafDroetcifsandornieAudtof. 
z Afvnwnlol the balance aneeLprett and loas accrual aa of Oecember 31.1896 and 
me oBocaben ol tha net predta 

a D*ochargo to be granted lathe Duectors ana to dw Auditor lor me fiscal year ended 
December 3L199S. 

4. Action on nomrtdWn lor the eiec«on of Deenore and Auditor hit tfw eneuing 
year. 

5. Dttdeeure reganSno me OtreeUW noonmendetion tor the auroution eS 

dhrt&of^»=cM^tttf*procpoetue and the Articles el Inxtp cmcri 

6. Any amor bus«e»3 which mey be prgoortybrouohlbetore the meeUng. 

The Bha re hoidors are adwaadtutt no quorum ter the Home oUt»a ageng a tereryaree. 
and tries ttw dodakna wH be taken at the majority of the snares present or 

raproowtod aidw Meeting. Eadh share taerrtSled to one vow. A snarehcfcJer may aa 

ai any Mecflng by pray. 

Byontero! me Board olDtrectore 



Financial Times’ journey through Peru & Bolivia 
with Sally Bowen, FT Peru Correspondent. ^ 
S' November 12-28, 1997. ^ 


The Financial Times invites you to 
discover the ancient civilisations of 
Peru and Bolivia. Accompany us on a 
1 7-day tour following in the footsteps 
of the Incas and see some of the most 
dramatic and beautiful scenery in the 
world. 

In Peru explore Lima, Pizarro’s 
City of the Kings, planned to be 
Spanish in design and spirit. Travel 
high into the Andes mountains to 
Cuzco, the hub of the empire and an 
enchanting city of Inca and Spanish 
design. From here explore the villages 
of Pisac and Yucay and continue 
through the Sacred Valley of the Incas 
to the remote site of Machu Picchu. 
Undiscovered until 1911, this ‘lost city’ 
in the mountains is blanketed in a thick 
mantle of tropical jungle and is one of 
the most awe-inspiring sights in the 
world. 

Take a magnificant train journey 
across the Peruvian altiplano, arrive in 
Puno on the shores of Lake Titicaca 
and cross this legendary lake to Bolivia 
and the timeless city of La Paz. For full 
details, simply complete the coupon 
opposite or telephone Richard 
Thomson on +44 171 873 3670. 


Brief Itinerary 

Day 1-2 Arrive In Lima, transfer Id Cesars Miraflores for two 
nights. Tour of Lima and the Gold Museum. 

Day 3-4 Fly to Cuzco. Transfer to Monasterio del Cuzco 

for two nights. Tour of Cuzco, Sacsayhuaman. Tambo 
Machay and Kenkko. 

Day 5 Train to Machu Picchu. Stay overnight at the Ruinas 
on the summit and lour the ruins. 

Day 6 Train to Oiianta. Transfer to Yucay and stay overnight 
at the Posada del Inca in the Urubamba Valley. 

Day 7-9 Visit ODantaytambo and Pisac. Drive to Cuzco for 
three nights at the Monasterio del Cuzco. 

Day 10-12 Train to Puno- Transfer to the Esteves for two nights. 
Tour Taquiie Island, Sun Island and Copacabana. 
Cross Lake Titicaca to Bolivia and stay overnight at 
the Inca Utama. 

Day 13-14 Drive to La Paz and stay al the Presidente tor two 
nights. Tour of La Paz and Moon Valley. 

Day 15-16 Fly to Lima. Transfer to the Cesars Miraflores for one 
nighL Day at leisure before an overnight flight home. 

Price: £2690 per poison (single mom supplement £7 20: half board supplement 
at £175). 

Rsadera from outside the UK who do not wish io travel via London may Join 

tha group In Lima. 

Price Indudas: in te rn a tional 6 internal flights, transfere. excursions and special 
everts as detailed in the Itinerary; b&b meals basis at first class hotels (or best 
avaiabfe in tha more remote areas); Tour lunches and seven 'Special Event 1 do- 
ners as deeded in the itinerary; services Ot a tour manager and guides. 

Price excludes: Insurance; airport departure taxes; items ot a personal nature. 
TWs tour is eoemtaH on OeW at the Rnanoal Times 6y Cor « Kings 7hwW Umuo. 
Addresses suppled by readers in response to mb kwRadon «U be retained by the 
Financial Timas reach s registered under the Data Protection Act 1964. 

r “ “perTT &"BOuvi a”-" L osT~cmES of the" incasT ~ 1 

! i 

[ To: Richard Thomson. Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, j 

| London SEl 9HL Tel: +44 171 873 3870 Fax: +44 1 71 873 4381 | 
S Please send me full details of tha FT invitation to Peru & Bolivia. 1 
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Airtouch agrees to buy 
US West cellular arm 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 

Airtouch. the US's biggest 
pure wireless telephone com- 
pany, agreed yesterday to buy 
the cellular operations of US 
West, a local telecommunica- 
tions group, in a transaction 
valued at *4.5bn. 

By lifting some of US West’s 
debt burden, the deai could 
also help usher in a multi- 
billion dollar restructuring of 
the company's cable television 
partnership with entertain- 
ment giant Time Warner, Wall 
Street analysts said. 

The manoeuvres come amid 
a broad realignment in the 
country's co mmuni cations and 
media industries. While two of 
the US's seven local telephone 
groups have just completed a 
merger and two others are 
close to following suit. Colora- 
do-based US West has set its 
sights on becoming a leader in 
the cable television industry, 
which reaches more than 60 
per cent of US homes. 

Airtouch, a former subsid- 
iary of a local telephone com- 
pany, said it would issue stock, 
valued at yesterday’s share 
price at $2-3bn, to pay for the 
business. 

That would leave sharehold- 
ers in US West Media, the unit 
which owns US West's wireless 
and cable television 
operations, controlling a fifth 
of Airtoucb's shares. In addi- 
tion. Airtouch said it would 
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assume $2.2bn of US West 
Media's debt, which was put at 
SIQbn in total 

The two companies, which 
signed a co-operation agree- 
ment for their wireless busi- 
nesses almost three years ago, 
had planned to combine the 
operations at some stage, said 
Mr Richard McCormick, chair - 
man of US West. 

TTie company has previously 
said that its wireless 
operations, which have 1.9m 
customers and generated 
$300m of operating cashflow 
last year, were too small to 
prosper separately. 

Mr Richard Post, chief finan- 
cial officer of US West Media, 
added that the deal was also 
intended to cut his unit's debt 
and bring it closer to securing 
the separate. Investment grade 
credit rating that would give it 
greater financial autonomy 
from US West. That would 


mar k an important step in US 
West’s attempt to become one 
of the country's leqdjng cable 
TV operators. 

Last year it bought Conti- 
nental Cablevision, the US's 
third biggest cable-TV com- 
pany, and it owns 25 per cent 
of Time Warner Entertain- 
ment, which operates the sec- 
ond largest Like Time Warner 
and TCI, the biggest cable-TV 
operator, it re mains heavily 
loaded with debt 

Mr Post said that the deal 
with Airtouch was not 
riagigncri primarily to pave the 
way for a deal with Time 
Warner, which has been push- 
ing for some months for a 
restructuring of its cable TV 
joint venture with US West He 
added that the company would 
be free to assume extra debt 
provided it also acquired 
assets which generated cash to 
pay its higher interest bilL 


Lockheed chief to step down 


By Christopher Parkes 
in Los Angeles 

Mr Norman Augustine, the 
61-year-old Lockheed Martin 
chief who inspired the 
restructuring of the US 
defence industry, is to give up 
his role as chief executive this 
year. 

Although he will stay on as 
chairman, his retirement 
marks the end of an extraordi- 
nary phase in his career from 
which Lockheed emerged as 
the world's biggest defence 
contractor with annual reve- 
nues of $30 bn. 

Mr Vance Coffman, 53. presi- 
dent and chief operating offi- 


cer since June last year, will 
take over as chief executive on 
August I. 

Mr Augustine's retirement is 
in keeping with his long-term 
plans, which are not expected 
to include operational roles in 
industry or government. 

His main achievement was 
arranging the friendly 1995 
merger of Martin Marietta, 
which he had built up through 
acquisitions, with Lockheed. 

He became chief executive of 
the merged group and took 
over as chairman last Decem- 
ber after the retirement of Mr 
Daniel Tellep, former head of 
the independent Lockheed. 

Subsequent purchases, 


including most of Loral Corp, 
bought for $9bn last year, gal- 
vanised the industry. This cul- 
minated recently in Boeing's 
agreed merger with McDonnell 
Douglas. 

Although completion of the 
McDonnell acquisition, under 
fire from European competi- 
tion authorities, will leave 
Boeing as the biggest aero- 
space group, Lockheed Is 
expected to retain the advan- 
tage in defence procurement. 

Lockheed has won the con- 
tract to develop a successor to 
the space shuttle. 

Brussels queries Boeing 
merger. Page 2 


By Chrysba Freeland 
In Moscow 

Norilsk Nickel, the world’s 
second-largest nickel pro- 
ducer, has bowed to pressure 
from the Kremlin over unpaid 
taxes awd agreed to hand over 
equity as security against the 
arrears. 

The decision is seen as an 
important victory for the new 
administration in Moscow in 
its battle to boost revenue col- 
lection. 

The company said yesterday 
it would issue new shares in 
Norilsk Kombinat, its flagship 
mining unit, and give 50 per 
cent pins one controlling 
share of the outstanding stock 
to the government as collat- 
eral for a tax debt of 
Rbsl,200fan (S208m). 

The decision suggests that 
the Kre mlin, whose tax collec- 
tion drive last antumn 
brought lacklustre results, is 
stepping up its efforts to make 
Russia’s largest companies 
pay their bills. Earlier this 
week Gazprom, the natural 
gas monopolist, promised to 
pay a Rbs7,Q00bn tax debt 

By going after Norilsk 
Nickel, the first company to 
adopt an equity swap scheme 
which officials said could 
become widespread, the gov- 
ernment has also sent a mes- 
sage that it may no longer 
protect the powerful commer- 
cial interests which brought it 
into office. 

A controlling stake In the 
overall group is owned by 
Onexunbank, whose top exec- 
utive was a deputy prime min- 
ister until last month’s cabi- 
net shuffle. 

Mr Alexander Pochinok, 
new bead of the Federal Tax 
Service, said the Norilsk 
scheme was part of a cam- 
paign to crack down on the 96 
large companies whose tax 
arrears accounted for about 60 
per cent of all unpaid taxes. 

He said the blacklist also 
included Russia’s big oil pro- 
ducers, its top metallurgical 
plants and leading utilities 
companies. Mr Pochinok said 
Russia’s industrial titans were 
willing to pay their taxes, 
with a little encouragement 
from the state. 
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Europe today 

High pressure will bring bright 
sunny spells to most of the British 
Isles although the day will start 
cloudy In western Ireland. The east 
coast of England will stay doudy. 
The Benelux will have sunny 
periods. Most of France and 
northern Italy will be sunny. The 
Iberian peninsula will be unsettled 
with cloud, rain and thunder in 
most areas. Southern Italy and 
Greece win have rain and showers 
owing to a developing front 
Central and eastern Europe will be 
cool and cloudy with rain In the 
Czech Republic and southern 

Poland. Turkey will have ample 

sunshine. 

Five-day forecast 

Low pressure will develop in the 
Mediterranean, resulting in plenty 
of rain in northern Spain and 
southern France tomorrow. The 
rain will spread across Italy 
towards the Balkans after the 
weekend. North-western Europe 
will be settled for the next couple 
of days. 
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TODAY’S TEMPERATURES 


Srtuaitanar 12 GMT. Tampera/uras maximum far day. Forecasts by Urtao Consult d trie Netherlands 
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Another voice has joined the 
Concert With Spain's Telefonica on 
board - at long last - the Concert 

of British Telecommunica- 
tions and MCI now spans 41 coun- 
tries and has 3.000 international 
customers. Added to the deal with 
Portugal Telecom earH*r this week, 
the Telefdnica alliance brings Con- 
cert an enviable position in toe fast- 
growing Latin American market. 
The companies will also make a 
point of targeting the SSm-strong 
Hispanic community in the US. On 
present form, the other two interna- 
tional «nianr»gs - Global One and 
AT&T’s WorldPartnars - are being 
comprehensively outplayed. 

Of course, Telefonica’s participa- 
tion has been won at a price. BT 
bad to promise not to compete 
directly in the lucrative Spanish 
market, which hag the M ghpto mar- 
gins In Europe. And the foster Con- 
cert expands, the more BT and MCI 
will have to invest. For a start, BT 
is spending more than £300m on 
shares in Its new southern Euro- 
pean friends, on which it is unlikely 
to makg a commercial return. Luck- 
ily, given the strength of its balance 
sheet even if the MCI merger goes 
through, that should not overly con- 
cern investors. 

Instead, they might innfr at the 
valuation. On current year fore- 
casts, BT is trading an around five- 
and-a-half times enterprise value to 
operating cash flow - in line with 
its sector. But it should produce 
double-digit earnings growth from 
1999 as the merger and its other 
investments bear fruit The recent 
strong share price performance has 
further to go. 

Golf 

Apart from the young mpn him- 
self, who stands to gain from the 
phenomenon that is Tiger Woods? 
Certainly, he is fantastic news for 
golf. He has added hugely to the 
sport's visibility. This will translate 
into higher television ratings, 
larger advertising revenues, 
increased spending on merchandise 
and new entrants to the game. But 
while the rising tiria may lift all 
boats, same will rise more than oth- 
ers. 

Sports stars have always been 
much more saleable than thp sports 
they represent Tiger Woods will be 
no exception. His problem will be 
fighting off suitors. Next in line to 
benefit will be the merchandisers - 
particularly Nike and Title 1st his 
largest sponsors. The key commer- 
cial issue here, of course, is not that 
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Woods is black, but that he’s young. 
For merchandise sales to really take 
off young people have to identify 
with the sport - to believe it is 
“cool". 

Woods believes he has already 
made it so. Bnt the risk for golf Is 
that formidable barriers cost, 
time, elitism and difficulty - will 
quench the enthusiasm of young 
entrants. Traditionalists would 
have it no o ther way. But if Woods 
is to be a bankable proposition for 
golf at large, it needs to torn a 
friendlier foce to the public. There 
are some encouraging early signs: 
wimpaniiit such as Family Golf Cen- 
ters in the US «nri Ciubbaus in the 
UK have achieved success by broad- 
ening golfs appeal - making it 
cheeper, more of a family destina- 
tion, gr> ri ijm daunting to duffers. 
Alter all, there are more of them 
than there are Tigers. 

Lloyd’s of Londoa 

Lloyd’s of London has not Just 
been busy sorting out its past; this 
week’s plans to strengthen the mar- 
ket’s capital base show it has been 
robustly thinking about the future 
too. The proposals should bring 
some badly needed rigour. Syndi- 
cates’ funds will be put through 
actuarial solvency tests; reinsur- 
ance will be monitored; Names’ cap- 
ital at Uoyd’B will be subjected to 
risk assessment - all this is no 
more than is needed to turn the 
market into a credibly-run business. 
It should not be controversial. 

The same, needless to say, cannot 
be said of the plan to require Names 
to pot up more capitaL Some even 
suspect a dark plot to squeeze them 
out But the underlying objective - 
to strengthen the capital base of the 


market as a whole - makes sound 
commercial sense. And with Lloyd’s 
sporting something of a capacity 
glut, the harsh truth is it can afford 
to lose a few Names If that is the 
price. 

Mqkfl no mistake, however the 
underlying assumption la ell too 
dear. U nlimited liability may have 
been the bee’s knees in the eigh- 
teenth century but it is not much of 
a selling point now/ To compete 
with the world’s big Insurers a 
. decent credit -rating, one- of the 
Intended by-products of Lloyd’s cur- 
rent proposals, carries considerably 
more ctoilL Nome af this necessarily 
makes traditional Names redun- 
dant, but it does mean they will 
- have to swallow changes which do 
not suit them; That Lloyd’s is press- 
ing them to ; do . so is' to its 
undoubted credit- . ’Vj 

Racal Electronics 

R ac al is indui n g itself. In place 
of the traditional annual profit 
warning it has managed to squeeze 
two into .less than five months - 
and in completely separate parts of 
the business. 

After December’s problems in the 
radio division, the rot has spread to 
data products, long a problem child, 
Despite filOOm of restructuring 
charges and trading losses over the 
past four years, and repeated prom- 
ises of a return to profits, the opera- 
tion lost another fifth in the past six 
months. Mr David Elsbury. Racal's 
chief executive, blames the latest 
shortfall cm toe delayed launch of a 
new range of computer relays and 
dismisses It as a blip. But In a fast- 
moving market like data communi- 
cations, only those who are first to 
market make enough money to 
reinvest in the next generation of 
products. 

Having disappointed yet again, 
Racal ‘s future as an Independent 
company looks limited. Its investors 
must be thoroughly fed up: a 
break-up value, variously put at 
2Q0p-350p against a 243Kp share 
price, looks superficially appealing; 
and having just sold bis other com-, 
pany, Chubb, Racal’s 70-year-old 
chair man. Sir Ernest Harrison, 
must be looking hard far a dignified 
exit But Racal is composed of so 
many different businesses that any 
bidder would have to break it up 
and laboriously sell on the parts. 
Anri at thia point Sir Ernest is nego- 
tiating from a very weak position. If 
thou is a deal, shareholders should 
watch out that they are not being 
sold short. 
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War In Bosnia, with all Its fear, Injury and death has now been 
replaced by peace In Bosnia, with all Its fear, Injury and death. 
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